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TO THE 


READER. 


T has been a long time in my 
Thought to turn Sexeca into Eng- 
liſh: But, whether as a 7ranſla- 

tion, or an Abſtrat, was the Queſtion. 
A Tranſlation 1 perceive it muſt not be, 
at laſt, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, It 
is a thing already done to my hand, 
and above ſixty years ſtanding ; though 
with as little Credit perhaps to the Au- 
thor, as Satufattion to the Reader. Se- 
condly, There are a thouſand things in 
him, that are wholly foreign to my 
Buſineſs: As his Philoſophical Trea- 
tiſes of Meteors, Earthquakes, the 
Original of Rivers, ſeveral frivolous 
Diſputes betwixt the Epricareans, and 
the Szoicks, &c. to fay nothing of his 
frequent Repetitions of the fame 
_ thing again in other words, ( where- 
in he very handfomly excuſes himſelf, 
_ ' - 
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by faying, That he does but Inculcate 
over, and over the ſame Counſels, to 
thoſe that buer aud over commit the 
ſame Faults.) Thirdly, his Excellen- 

cy conſiſts rather in a Rhapſody of Di- 
vine, and Extraorginary Aiets, and 
Notiqzs, than (in any” Regulated Me- 
thod of Diſcourſe ; ſo that to take him 
as he lies, and to go thorough with 
him, were utterly inconſiſtene with the 
Order, and Brevity which I propound; 
my Principal deſign being only to di- 
geſt, and Common-Place his Morels , 
in ſuch fort, that any Man, upon oc- 
caſion, may know where to find them. 
And, I have kept my ſelf fo cloſe to 
this Propoſition, that I have reduc'd all 
his fcatter'd Brbiques to their proper 
Feads, without any Additions of my 
own, more than of abſolute Neceſſi- 
ty for the Tacking of them together. 
Some other Man, in my Place, _—_ 
perchance, make you twenty Apolo- 
ies, for his want of Skill id ad 
dreſs, in governing this Aﬀair, but 
theſe are” Formal, and Pedantiqnue 
Fooleries : As if any Man that ferſt 
takes himfelf for n= Coxcomb 'in his 
own Heart, would afterwards make 
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himſelf one in Print too. This 44. 
ſtratt, ſuch as it is, you are extremely 
welcome to ; and I am forry it is no 
better, both for your ſakes and my 
own: for if it were written up to the 
Spirit of the Origznal, it would be one 
of the moſt valuable Prefents that ever 
w7 private Man beſtow'd upon the Pub- 
lick: And this too, even in the Judg- 
ment of both Parties, as well Chriſtian as 
Heathen : of which in its due place. 
Next to my Choice of the Author, 
and of the Subjeft, together with the 
Manner of handling it, I have likewiſe 
- had ſome regard in this Publication, 
to the 7iming of it, and to the Prefe- 
rence of this Topique of Benefits above 
all others, for the Ground-work of my 
firſt Eſſay. We are fallen into an- Age 
of vain Philoſophy ; ( as the Holy A- 
poſtle calls it ) and ſo deſperately 
over-run with Dro//s and Sceptarks, 
that there is hardly any thing ſo Cer- 
tain, or ſo Sacred, that is not expoſed | 
to (ueſtion, or Contempt, Inſomuch, 6 
that betwixt the Zypocrite, and the 
Atheiſt, the very Foundation of Religi- 
on, and good Magners are ſhaken, and 
the Two Tables of the Decalogue daſh'd 
[a4] to 


To the Reader. 
to- pieces, the one” againſt rhe other : 
The Laws of Government are pros 
to the" Phancies of the Vulgar ; Publick 
Authority to the Private Paffions and 
Opinions of the People; and the Super- 
natural: Motions 'of ” Grace confounded 
with the Common Di&tates of Nature. - 
"In this State of Corruption,” who {o fit 
'as a good honeſt Chriſtzan-Pagan,* for 
a Moderator betwixt Pagan-Chriftians? 


To paſs now from the General Scope 
of the Whole Work," to the particular 
Argument of the Firſt Part of it; I 
pitcht upon” the Theme of Benefits, 
Gratitade, and Ingratitude, to begin 
withal; 'as ag Earneſt of the Reſt;-and 
a Le&ure expreſly Calculated for the 
Unthankfulneſs of theſe Times: the 
fouleſt undoubtedly, and the moſt exe- 
crable of all others, ſince the very A- 

fie of the Angels: Nay, if I durſt 
ut ſuppoſe a Poſlibility of Mercy for 
thoſe Damned Spirits, and that they 


might ever be taken into favour again, 
my Charity. would hope even better 
from them, than we have found from 
ſome of qur Revolters, and that rhey 
would ſo behave themſelves, as not to 

b . 1» 
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incur a Second Forfeiture. An dto car- 
ry the Reſemblance yet one point fur. 
ther, they do Both of them agree in 
an Implacable Malice againſt thoſe of 
their Fellows that keep their Stations. 
But Alaſs! What could /ngratitude'do, 
without Zypocrifie > the Inſeparable 
Companion of it; and, in Effect, the 
Bolder, - and- the Blacker Devil of the 
Two ?' For Lucifer himſelf never had 
the Face to litt up his Eyes to Heaven, 
and talk to the Almighty at the Fami- 
liar Rate of our Pretended Patriots, and 
Zelots ; and at the ſame time, to make 
him Party to a Cheat. *Tis not for no- 
thing, that the ZFZoly Gheſt has de- 
noune'd ſo many Woes, and redoubled 
ſo many Cautions againſt Zypocrites ; 
plainly intimating, at once, how dan- 
gerous a Snare they are to Mankind, 
and no leſs Odious to God himſelf: 
which is ſufficiently denoted in the force 
of that dreadful expreſſion, And your 
Portion ſhall be with Hypocrites. You 
will find in the Holy Scriptures ( as I 
have formerly obſerv'd ) that God has 
given the Grace of Repentance to Perſe. 
cutors, Tdolaters, Martherers, . Adulte- 
rers, &c. but I am miſtaken, if the whole 

; Bible 
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Bible aftords you any one Inſtance of a 
Converted Hypocrite. 

To. deſcend now from Truth it ſelf, 
to our own Experience : Have we not 
ſeen, even in ur days, a moſt Piaus, 
(and almoſt Faultleſs) Prince, brought 
to the Scaffold by his own Subjects ? 
The moſt Glorious Conſtitution u 
the Face of the Earth, both Ecclefraſts- 
cal and Civil, torn to Pieces, and dil- 
folvd? The Happieſt People under 
the Sun Enflavd ; Our Temples Sa- 
crilegiouſly proftand ; and a Licence 
given- to all ſorts of Herefie and Out- 
rage ?.. And by whom, but by a Race 
of Hypocrites, who had nothing in their 
Mouths all this while, but, The Purity 
of the Gojpel ; The Honour of the King ; 
and, The Liberty of the People : aſliit- 
ed under hand with Defamatory Pa- 
pers, which were levelld at the Xing 
Himſelf, thorough the fides of his 
moſt faithful Miniſters * This PRO- 
JECT ſucceeded fo well againſt One 
Government, that it's now again ſer 
a foot againſt Another ; and by ſome 
of the very Actors too in that 7RA- 
GEDI, and after a moſt Gracious 
Pardon alſo, when Providence ay 

| al 
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laid their Necks, and their Fortunes at 
His Majeſties Feet. It is a wonderful 
thing, that Libe/s and Libeders, the 
moſt i»famous of Prattices, and of Men; 
the moſt Vnmanly, Sneaking Methods, 
and Inſtruments of Miſchief : the very 
Bane of Humane Saciety, and the Plague 
of all Governments : It is a wondertul 
thing (I fay ) that theſe Engines, and 
Engineers, ſhould ever find Credit e» 
nough in the World to engage a Party : 
But it would: ftill} be more wondertul, 
if the ſame Trick, ſhould paſs twice up- 
on the ſame People, in the ſame Age, - 
and from the very ſame IMPOSTORS. 
This Contemplation has carry'd me a 
little out of my way, but it has at length 
brought me to my Text again; for there 
iS in the bottom of it, the higheſt Op- 
poſition imaginable, of /»gratitude, and 
Obligation. 

The Reader will in ſome Meaſure be 
able to judge by this Taſte, what he 
is further to expect : that 1s to ſay, as 
to the Caſt of my deſign, and the ſim- 
plicity of the Style, and Dreſs ; for that 
will ſtill be the fame ; only accompa- 
ny'd with variety of Matter. Whether 
it pleaſes the World or no, the on is 
taKen ; 
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taken : ' And- yet I could wiſh that it 
might be as delightful. to others upon 
the Peruſal, as it has been to me in the 
Speculation. Next to the Goſpel it 
a7 do -look-upon it as the moſt Soye- 
reign Remedy againſt the Miſeries of 
Humane Nature; and I have ever 
found it fo in all the Injuries and Di- 
ſtrefles, of an Unfortunate Life. You 
may read more of him if you pleaſe in 
the jg which I have here Sub- 
joyn'd to this Preface, concerning the 
Authority of his Writings, and the Cir- 
cumſtances of his Life ; as I have ex- 
trated them out of Lipftus. 
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OF | 
SENECA'S 
WRITINGS. 


T appears that our Author had, a- 
mong the Ancients, three Profeſsd 
Enemies. In the firſt, place Cali- 

gula ; who calld his Writings, Sand 
without Lime ; alluding to the ſtarts of 
his Phancy, and the Incoherence of 
his Sentences. But Sexeca was never 
the worſe for the Cenſure of a Perſon 
that propounded even the ſuppreſſing 
of Zomer. himſelf ; and of caſting YVir- 
gil and Livy out of all Publick Libra- 
ries. The next, was Fabiws;...Who 
taxes him for being too bold with the 
Eloquence of former tunes, and failing 
in that point himſelf ; and likewiſe for 
being too Queint and, Finical in his 
Expreſſions : which Tacitus imputes, 
in part, to the freedom of ' his own 


par- 
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particular Inclination, and partly to- 
the humour of the Times. He 1s al- 
ſo chargd by Fabiw as no profound 
Philoſopher ; but with all this, he al- 
lows him to be a Man very Studious, 
and Learned ; of great Wit, and In- 
vention; and well-read in all ſorts of 
Literature ; a ſevere Reprover of Viee ; 
moſt Divitely Sententious ; and well, 
worth the Reading ; if it were only 
for his Morals; Adding, that if, his 
Judgment had been anſwerable to his 
Wit, it had been much the more for 
his Reputation ; but he Wrote what- 
ever came next : fo that I would ad- 
viſe the Reader (fays he) to diſtin- 
guiſh , where He ZHimſef did not : 
or there are many things m him, not 
only to be approv'd, but admir'd, and 
it was great Piry, that he that couſd 


do what he would, ſhould not always 


—_ che belt — = Third 

I ns, oh $ upon 
him for hi Siyie, and a kind of Tink 
ling in his Sentences; but yet com- 
mends him for his Pizty and good 
Counſels. On the other ſide,  Colu- 
meba calls him 4 Man of Excellent Wit 
and Learning ; Pliny ; The Prince of 
Erudi« 
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Erndition ; Tacitus gives him the Cha- 
rater of a Wiſe Man, and a fit Tutor 
for a Prince. Dio reports him to have 
been the greateſt Man of his Age. 

Of thoſe Pieces of his that are Ex- 
tant, we ſhall not need to give any 
Particular Accompt : and of thoſe that 
are loſt, we cannot, any further than 
by Lights to them from other Authors; 
as' we find them cited much to his 

honor ; and we may reaſonably com- 
| ute them to be the greater part of 
is Works. That he wrote ſeveral 
Poems in his Baniſhment, may be 
 gatherd, partly from himſelf; but 
more expreſly out of 7acztus, who 
ſays, That he was reproach'd with his 
applying himſelf to Poetry, after he faw 
that Nero took pleaſure in it, out of a 
defign to Currys Favour, St. Ferome re- 
fers- to- a Diſcourſe of his ' concern- 
ing Matrimony. Lattantius takes no- 
tice of his Z/iſtery, and his Books of 
Moralities :' St.  Anguſtin quotes ſome 
Puſlages of his out of a Book of Swper- 
flition : Some References we meet 
with, to his Books of Exhortations. 
Fabius makes mention of his Dialogues - 
And he himſcif ſpeaks of a 7rearrfe of 
IL his 
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his own, concerning Earthquakes, which 
he wrote in his Youth, | But the Opi- - 
nion of.an Epiſtolary Correſpondence that 
| he had with St. Pax,” does not ſeem to 
| have-much colour tort. | 
Some few Fragments however. of 
, thoſe Books of his that are wanting, axe 
; yet ,preſerv'd in the Writings of other 
Eminent Authors; ſufficient to ſthew 
[| the World, how great a Treaſure they 
4 have loſt, by the Excellency of that 
little that's lett. eos an 
Divin. In- | Seneca, ſays Lattantius, That was the 
flit. Lib.1. ſharpeſt of all. the Stoicks, How great.a 
C91 Þ Veneration has he for the Almighty 8' 4s 
for Inſtance ; diſcourſing FA a Violent 
Death : Do you not. underſtand, /ays 
[! | he, the Majeſty, and the Authority: of 
your Judge ? He is the Supreme Go 
vernor of Heaven and Earth, and the 
God of all your Gods; and it is upon 
him that all thoſe Powers Gep« 
( f which we Worſhip for Deities. More» 
over in his Exhortations, : This. God, 
ſays he, when he laid.che Foundations 
of the Univerſe, and enterd upon the 
greateſt and the beſt Wark in Nature, 


in wr pipe og Goverament.of\the 
World; though he was himſelf al iy 
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= 4g, yet he ſubſtituted other Subordi- 
© nate Miniſters, as the Servants of his 
* Commands. And, how many other 
things does this Heathen ſpeak of God, 
like one of Vs ? + 


Which the Acute Seneca ( ſays Lattan- co. 2. 
tius again ) ſaw in his Exhortation. 
We, y he, have our Dependence 
elſewhere, and ſhould look up to that 
Power unto which we are indebted for 
all wecan pretend to that is good. 


And again, Seneca ſays very well in 114, 2. 
his Morals; they Worſhip tlie Images <9 2- 
_ of the Gods, ſays he, Kneel to them, 
and Adore them ; they are hardly ever 
from them, either plying them with. 
Offerings, or Sacrifices ; and yet after 
all this Reverence to the Image, they 
have no regard at all for the Workman 

that made it. 


e 


Seneca in his Exhortations ) is 
Maſter-Piece of moſt of our Phzlefo: Cap. 15. 
' phers : and if they fall upon the Sub- 
' ject of Avarice, Luſt, Ambition, they 
laſh out into ſuch Exceſs of Bitter-/ 
| (b] neſs, 


Lattantius again. An InveCtive, ( Joys 
ene. 75. 3. 
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Cap. 14» 
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neſs, as if . Railing were a Mark. of 
their Profeſſion. They make me think 
of Gally-pots in an Apothecaries Shop, 
that have Remedies without, and Poy- 
ſon within. 


Laflantius ſtill. Me that wauld kuow 


' all things let him Read Seneca ; the 


moſt lively Deſcriber of Publick Vi- 
ces, and Manners, and the ſmarteſt Re-' 
prehender of them. 


And again: As Seneca has it in his 
Books of Moral Philoſophy ; He is the 


- Brave Man, whoſe Splendor, and Au- 


thority, is the leaſt part of his Great- 
neſs : that can look Death in the Face, 
without Trouble, or Surprize ; who, if 
his Body were to be broken upon the 
Wheel, or Melted Lead to be pourd 
down his Throat, would be leſs con- 
cern'd for the Pain it ſelf, than for the 
dignity of bearing it. 


Let no Man, ſays Ladtantius, think 


| himfelf the ſafer in his Wickedneſs for 


want of a Witneſs ; for God is Om- 
wiſcient ; and to him nothing can be a 
Secret. It is an admirable Sentence that 
| _- Seneca 
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Seneca concludes his Exhortations with« 
al. . GOD, ſays he, is a Great, ( 7 know 
ot what) an Incomprehenſible Pow- 
er: It is to him, that we Live; and 
to him, that we muſt approve our 
ſelves. What does it avail us, that * 
our Conſciences are hidden from Men, 
when our Souls lie open to God 2 What 
could a Chriſtian have ſpoken more to the 
purpoſe in this Caſe, than this Divine 
Pagan * And in the beginning of the 
ſame WORX, ſays Seneca, What is it 
that we do ? To what endis it to ſtand 
contriving, and to hide our ſelves ? | 
We are under a Guard, and there's 26-0 
no eſcaping from our Keeper. One | 
Man may be parted from another, by 
Travel, Death, Sickneſs : But there's 
no dividing us from our ſelves. 'Tis 
to no purpoſe to creep into a corner 
where no body ſhall ſee us. Ridicu- 
lous Madneſs ! Make it the Caſe that 
no Morral Eye could find us out. He 
that has a Conſcience gives Evidence 
againſt himſelf. 


It i truly and excellently ſpoken of £* 6 _ 
Seneca, fays Ladtantius , once again, ug & 
Conſider, ſays he, the Majeſty , the 
p (bz] Goode , 


De Civ- 
Det lib. 6. 
Cap. I'O, 
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Goodnefs, and the Venerable Mercies 
of the Almighty : A Friend that- is 
always at hand. What delight can 
it be to him, the ſlaughter ot Inno- 
cent Creatures , or the Worſhip of 
Bloody Sacrifices > Let - us purge 
our Minds, and lead Virtuous, and 
Honeſt Lives ; His Pleaſure lies not 
in the Magnificence of Temples, made 
with Stone, but in the Piety and De- 
votion of Conſecrated Hearts. 

In the Book that Seneca wrote againſt 
Superſtitions, treating of Images, ſays 
St. Auſtin, he Writes thus, They re- 
preſent the Holy, the Immortal, and 
the Inviolable Gods, in the baſeſt 
Matter, and without Life or Motion ; 
In the Forms of Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes ; 
ſome, of mix'd Bodies ; and thoſe Fi- 
gures they call Deities ; which if they 
were but animated, would affright a 
Man, and paſs for Moyſters. And then 
a little farther, treating of Natural 
Theology ; after citing the Opinions of 
Philoſophers, he ſuppoſes aw Objeftion 
againſt himſelf ; Some body will per- 
haps ask me; Would you have me 
then to believe the Heavens, and the 
Farth to be Gods : and mm 
; avovVe 
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above the Moon, and ſome below 
it > Shall -I ever be brought to 
the Opinion of Plato, or of Strato the 
Peripatetick : the one of which would 
have God to be without a Body, and 
the other without a Mind ? 7o which 
he replies; And, Do you give more 
Credit then to the Dreams of 7. 7a- 
tius, Romulus and Foſtilius, who cau- 
ſed, among other Deities, even Fear, 
and. Paleneſs, to be Worſhip'd > The 
vileſt of Humane AﬀeCtions ; The one 
being the Motion of an affrighted Mind, 
and the other, not ſo much the Dif- 
eaſe, as the Color of a Diſorder d Bo- 
dy. Are theſe the Deities that you 
will rather put your Faith in, and place 
in the Heavens? And ſpeaking after- 
ward of their Abominable Cuſtoms. With 
what Liberty does he Write 2 One, ſays 
he, out of Zeal, makes . himſelf an 
Eunuch ; another Lances his Armes ; 
If this be the way to Pleaſe their Gods, 
'What ſhould a Mando if he had a Mind 
to Anger them ? Or, if this be the way 
to pleaſe them, they do certainly de- 
ſerve not to be Worlhipd at all. 
What a Phrenzy is this, to imagine, 
that the Gods can be delighted with 

(b3] ſuch 
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ſuch Cruelties, as even the worſt of 
Men would make a Conſcience to in- 
fli& > The moſt Barbarous and Noto- 
rious of Tyrants ; ſome of them have 
perhaps done it Themſelves, or Order'd 
the tearingof- Men to pieces by Others; 
but they never went ſo far, as to com- 
mandany Man to torment himſelf. We 
have heard of thoſe that have ſufferd 
_ Caſtration, to gratifie the Luſt of their 
Imperious Maſters ; but never any 
Man that was forcd to Ad it upon 
himſelf. They Murther themſelves in 
their very Temples, and their Prayers 
are offerd up in Blood. Whoſoever 
ſhall but obſerve what they do, and 
what they ſuffer, will find it ſo misbe- 
coming an honeſt Man, ſo unworthy of 
. a Freeman, and fo inconſiſtent with the 
Action of a Man in his Wits, that he 
muſt conclude them all to be Mad ; 
if it were not that there are ſo many 
of them; for only their Number 1s 
their Juſtification, and their ProteCti- 
ON. 


When he comes to reflet, ſays St. Augu- 
tin, upon thoſe Paſſages which he himſelf 
had ſeen inthe Capitol. He cenſures them 
with 
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with Liberty,and Reſolution : and no Man 
would believe that ſuch things would be 
done, unleſs in Mockery,or Phrenzy. What 
Lamentation u there in the Agyptian 
Sacrifices for the Loſs of Oſiris 2 And 
then what Foy f the finding of him 
again > Which he makes himſelf ſport 
with, for in truth it # all a Fidtion : 
and yet thoſe People that neither loft 
any thing, nor found any thing, muſt 
expreſs their Sorrows, and their Re-- 
joycings, to the higheſt degree: But 
4 is only a Certain time, ſays. he, 
for this Freake, and once in a Year 
People may be allow'd to be Mad. I 
came into the Capitol, ſays Seneca, 
where the ſeveral Deities had- their ſe- 
veral Servants, and Attendants, their 
Lidtors, their Dreſſers, and all in Po- 
ſture, and Aftion, as if they were 
executing their Offices; Some to hold 
the Glaſs, others to Comb out Fund's, 
and Minervg's Hair ; one to tell 7upi- 
ter What a Clock it is; Some Laſſes 
there are, that ſit Gazing upon the 
Image, and Phanſie Jupiter has a kind- 
neſs for them. All theſe things, /ays 
Seneca, a while after, a Wiſe Man will 
obſerve for the Laws ſake, more than 

(b4] for 


To the Reader. 
for the Gods ; and all this Rabble of 
Deities, which the Superſtition of ma- 
ny Ages has gather'd together, we are 
in ſuch manner to adore, as to conſi- 
der the Worſhip to be rather Matter 
of Cuſtom, than of Conſcience. Where- 
upon St. Augs/tine obſerves, That this 
Tluſtrious Senator, Worſhip d what he 
Reprovd ; Atted what he Diſlik'd ; and 
Ador'd what be Condemw'd, 
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T has been an Ancient Cuſtom, to 
Record the ACtions, and the Wri- 
tings of Eminent Men, with all their 
Circumſtances ; and it is but a Right 
that we owe to the Memory of our 
Famous Author. Seneca was, by Birth, 
a Spaniard of Cordova (a Romau Colo- 
xy of great Fame and Antiquity.) He 
was of the Family of Annew ; of the 
Order of Knights; and the Father, 
Lucius Anneus Seneca, was diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Son, by the Name 
of the Orator. His Mothers Name was 
Helvia ; a Woman of Excellent Qua- 
lities. His Father came to Rome in 
the time of Auguftus ; and his 'Wite 
and Children ſoon follow'd him, our 
Seneca yet being in his Infancy. There 
were three Brothers of them, and ne- 


ver 
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ver a Siſter. Marcus Anneus Novatus, 
Lucius Anneus Seneca, and Lucins An- 
»eus Mela. The firſt of theſe chang'd 
his Name for Junius Gallio , who 
adopted him ; to him it was, that he 
Dedicated his Treatiſe of ANGER , 
whom he calls Novatus too; and he 
alſo Dedicated his Diſcourſe of a Hap- 
py Life to "his Brother Ga/zo. The 
youngeſt Brother ( Anneus Mela ) was 
Lucan's Father. Seneca was about 
Twenty years of Age in the Fifth 

' year of Tiberius , when the Jews were 
expelld Rome. His Father train'd 
him up to Rhetorick, but his Genius 
led him rather to Philoſophy ; and he 
apply'd his Wit to Morality, and Yir- 
, tne. He was a great Hearer'of the 
Celebrated Men of thoſe times ; as 
Attalus, Sntion, Papirius Fabianus, (of 
whom he makes often mention) and he 
was much an Admirer alſo of Demetrz- 
us the Cynique, whoſe converſation . he 
had afterwards in the Court, and 
both at home alſo, and abroad, for 
they often Travell'd . together. His 
Father was not at all pleaſed [with his 
humor of Philoſophy, but forcd him 
upon the Law, and for a while he 
PraCtifed 
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. Praftiſed Pleading. After which he 


would needs” put him upon Publick 


Employment : and he came firſt to be 


Queſtor, then Pretor ; and ſome will 
have it that he was choſen Conſul ; but 
this doubtful. 


Seneca finding that he had fl Qfi- 
ces done him at Court, and that Nero's 
Favor began to cool ; he went di- 
re&tly and reſolutely to Nero, with an 
Offer to refund all that he had gotten. 
Which Nero would not receive ; bur, 
however, from that time, he chang'd 
his courſe of Life ; receivd few Vi- 
ſits; ſhunn'd Company ; went little 
abroad; ſtill pretending to be kept ar 
home, either by Indiſpoſition, or by 
his Study. Being Nero's Tutor, and 
Governor,all things went well, ſo long 
as Nero follow d his Counſel, His 


two Chief Favorites , were Burrhus 


and Seneca, who were both of them 
Excellent in their ways. Burrhus in” 
his care of Military Affairs, and ſeve- 


, rity” of Diſcipline ; Seneca for his Pre- 


cepts, and Good Advice in the matter 
of Eloquence, and the Genzleneſs of an 
Honeſt Mind ; aſſiſting one another 
in 
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m that li Ape of the Prince 
( fays 7; Fra; f to He him, by the 
Allowance of Lawful Pleaſures, to 
the Love of Virtue. Seneca had two 
Wives ; the Name of the firſt is not 
mentioned ; his ſecond was Paxlina, 
whom he often ſpeaks of with great 
Paſſion. By the former he had his 
Soft Marcus. 


In the firſt year of Claudius he was 
Baniſh'd into Cerfice, when Julia the 
Daughter of Germaxicus was accusd 
by Meſſalina of Adultery, and Baniſh'd 
too: Seneca being charg'd as one of 
the Adulterers. After a matter of Eight 
years, or upwards, in Exile, he was 
calld back, and as much in favor 
again as ever. His Eſtate was partly 
Patrimonial, but the greateſt part of 
it was the Bounty of his Prince. His 
Gardens, Villa's, Lands, Poſlceſſions, 
and Incredible ' Sums . of Money are 
agreed upon at all hands ; which drew 
an Envy upon him. Do reports him 
to have had 250000 L. Sterling at, In- 
tereſt in Brittany alone, which he 
calld in all at a Sum. The Court 
it ſelf could not bring him to Flatte- 


rY; 
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X ry ; and, for his Piety, Submiſſion , 
, and Virtue, the PraCtice of his whole 
; Life witneſſes for him. So ſoon, ſays 
he, as the Candle is taken away ; De Ira 
Wife, that knows my Cuſtom, lies ſtill, ith. 3- 
without a word ſpeaking : and then do 
T Recolett all that I have ſaid, or done 
F4 that day, and take my ſelf to ſbrife. 
And why ſhould I conceal, or reſerve any 
thing, or make any Scruple of enquiring 
into my Errors , when [ can ſay to my 
ſelf, Do ſo no more, and, for thus once, 
Pl forgive thee 2. And again, What can 
be more Pious, and Self-denying, than 
this Paſſage, in one of his Epiſtles ? x,, ,5, 
Believe me now, when I tel] you the wve- 
ny bottom of my Soul : In all the Diffi- 
culties and Croſſes of my Life, thu us 
my Confideration : Since it is God's Will, 
\ 7 do not only obey, but aſſent tot ; nor 
do I comply, ont of Neceſſity, but Incli- 


vation. 


Here follows now, ſays Tacitus, the 
Death of Seneca, to Nero's great ſa- 
tufattion : Not ſo much for any preg- 
nant Proof againſt him, that he was of 
Piſo's Conſpiracy ; but Nero was re- 
folvd to do that by the Sword, _w 
e 
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he. could not effett by Poyſon. For, it 
# reported, that Nero had corrupted 
Cleonicus il a Freeman of Seneca's ) 
to give his Maſter Poyſon; which did 
wot ſucceed : whether that the Servant 
had diſcover d it to his Maſter ; or that 
Seneca by his own Caution, and Fealou- 
fie, had avoided it 5 for be liv'd only up- 
on a ſimple Diet , as the Fruits of the 
Earth; and. his Drink was moſt com- 
monly River-water. 


Natalis, #t ſeems, was ſent upon a 
Vifit to him ( being indiſposd ) with a 
Complaint that he would not let Pio 


come at him ; and Adviſing him to the Con- 
tinuance of their Friendſhip, and Ac- 
quaintance y, . as formerly. To whom 
Seneca made Anſwer , That frequent 
Meetings, and Conferences betwixt them, 
could do neither of them any Good ; but 
that he had a great Intereſt in Pilo's 
welfare. Hereupon Granius Silvanus 
( a Captain of the Guard ) was ſent to 
examine Seneca upon the Diſcourſe that 
paſsd betwixt him, and Natalis, and 
to return his . Anſwer. Seneca, either 
, by Chance, or upox Purpoſe, came that 
do from Campania, 70 « Villa of bu 


own, 
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own, within four Miles of the | City ; 
and thither the Officer went the next 


Commiſſion. Seneca told hin that it 
was true , that Natalis had been with 


him, in Piſo's Name, with a Complaint, 
that Piſo could not be adwitted to ſee 
him ; and that he excusd himſelf by. 
reaſon of his want of health"; and his 
defires to be quiet, and private ;\ and that 
he had no reaſon to prefer another Mans 
Welfare before bis own. Cxzfar him- 
ſelf, he ſaid, knew very well that he 
was wot a Man of Complement, having 
received more Proofs of his Freedom, 
than of his Flattery. This Anſwer of 
Seneca's was delrverd to Cxiar in the 
Preſence of Poppxa and Tigellinus ,, 
the Intimate C >. 1a of this Barba- 
rous Prince : and Nero astd him, Whe- 
ther he could gather any thing from Se- 
neca, as if he intended to make himſelf 
away ? The Tribunes Anſwer was, That 
he did not find him one jot mov'd with 
the Meſſage : but that he went on round- 
ly with his Tale, and never ſo much as 
| chang d 
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chanug'd Countenance for the matter. 
Go ack to him then, ſays Nero, and 
te him, That he is Condemn'd to 
Die. Fabius Ruſticus delvers zt, that - 
the Tribune did not return the ſame 
way he came, but went afide to Fenius: 
( a Captain of that Name ) and told 
him Czſar's Orders ; asking his Ad- 
vice, whether: he ſhould obey them, or 
not ; who bad him by all means to do as 
he was Oyderd. Which want of Reſo- 
lution was fatal to them all ; for Sil- 
vanus alſo, that was one of the Conſpi- 
rators, aſſiſted now to ſerve, and to in- 
creaſe thoſe Crimes, which he had before 
complotted to revenge. And yet he did 


mot think fit to appear himſelf in the 


buſineſs, but ſent a Centurion to Sene- 
ca, to tel] him his Doom. Seneca, with- 
out any ſurprize, or diſorder, calls for 
bis Will ; which being refusd him by 
the Officer, he turn'd to his Friends, and 
rold them, That fince he was not per- 
mitted to requite them as they deſerv/d, 
he was yet at liberty to bequeath them 
the thing of all others that he eſteemed 
the moſt, that n the Tmage of his Life : 
which ſhould give them the Reputation 
both of ſhi \ 
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they would but imitate it > exhorti 
them to a firmneſs of Mind ; ſometimes 
by Good Counſel ; otherwhile by Repre- 
[Bag as the occaſion requird. Where, 
ſays he, i a// your Philoſophy now ? all 
y "> o7 
your Premeditated Reſolutions againſt 
the wiolences of Fortune > 1s there any, 
Man ſo Ignorant of Nero's Cruelty, as 
to expect, after the Murther of his Me-- 
ther, and his Brother, that he ſhould 
ever ſpare the Life of his Governor, 
and | ? After ſome General Ex- 
preſſions to this Purpoſe 3 he took. his 
Wife in his Arms, and having ſome- 
what fortified her againſt the Preſent. 
Calamity, he beſought and conjur'd her 
to moderate her Sorrows, and betake her. 
ſelf to the Contemplations, and Comforts 
of a Virtuous Life ; which would 'be-4 
fair, and an ample Conſolation to \ her. 
for the loſs of her Husband. Paulina. 
on the other fide, tells him her determis- 
wation to bear him Company, and Wills 
for the Executioner to do his Office Well, 
ſays Seneca ,. if after the ſweetneſs of. 
Life, as I have repreſented it to thee,thou 
hadſt rather entertain an honoarable 
Death , I ſhall not ewuy thy Example ; 
conſulting, at the we, the Fame Z 
| C fe 
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the Perſon he lov/d,- and his own tender- 
weſs, for fear of the' Injuries that might 
attend her when he was gou?.,.' Our Rb- 
ſolution, ſays he, in this: Generous Att, 
way be equal, but thine will be the greater 
ation: After this, the Veins of 
dub their Arms were oped d, at one and 
the ſame ftroke.- Seneca did wot” Heed 
f eely , his ſpirits being waſted with 
Ave , and a thin Diet, ſo that he: was 
fored Fo-cut the Pems of | hs Thighs, 
and. elſewhere "fo haften hu diſpatch. 
When he was far ſpent, and abndft fomk- 
in#"tiuder bis \ Torments, he defff d his 
fo. Remove into another Chamber, 
dhe Agonies \ of | the one might work 
apon the Conrage of the other. His Elo- 
wee continu d tothe laſt, *as appears 
by th Excellent Things he deliver at 
\Death ; which being taken in Wri- 
om his own Mouth, and publiſh'd 
in his own Words; I fhall not preſume 
#0 deliver them" tn any other. Nero, 
inthe mean tiyie, who had no” particu- 
tor 'Sprte to. Paulina, gave Orders to 
revert her Death, for fear his Cruetty 
grow "more, ' and more Tnſuppor- 
table; and Ofious: akgee the Sohs 
Gay gave all freedons, and encourage- 


ment 
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ment to her Servants, to Bind up ber 
#ounds, and ſtop the Blood, which they 
fi accordingly; but whether ſhe was 
enſible of it # not, is a Queſtion. For 
among the mon People, who are 
: # to judge the worſt, there were ſome of 
| Opinion , that as lmg as ſhe deſpaird 
| of Nero's Mercy, ' ſhe ſeemd to Court 
the Glory of dying with her Husband 
for Company, but that upon the tikels . 
hood of better Quarter, ſhe 'wns C1 1 


' | - waild upon to ont-live him; And fo, 
; for ſome years, ſhe did ſarujvthim, with 
all Piety and Reſpet} to his Meme) 


, but / miſerably pate and wr, 204þ8 

ry ody might Read the Liſy of her 
Blood, and Spirits,- in her veryyCounte- 

| MANCE. | hs 

Seneca findmg* his Death flow, and 
lingring, defires Statius Annzus ( his 


7; old Friend, and Phyſician ) to give 
him a Doſe of Poyſon, which he had = 
vided before hand, being the ſame Pre- : 


paration which was appointed for Capi- 
tal Offenders in Athens. This was 
brought him, and he drank it up, but to 
little purpoſe, for his Body was already 
chill d, and bound up againſt the force 
of it. He went at laſt into a hot —_ 
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and ſprinkling. ſome of his Servants 
that were next him ; This, ſays he, is 
an Oblation to Jupiter. the Deliverer. 
The fume of the Bath. ſaon diſpatch'd 
bim, and his Body was. Burnt, without 
any Funeral ſolemnity , as he had di- 
vetted in his Teſtament : though this 
Will of his was made in the height of his. 
Proſperity, and Power. There was a 
Rumor - that Subrins Flavius, 7 a: pri- 
vate conſultation with the Centurions, 
bad taken up this, following Reſolution, 
( and neca himſelf was ne ſtran- 

} that is--to ſay, that after 


Nero. ſhould have been ſlain by the help 
io, 'Piſo himſelf ſhould have beey 
i'd too :. and the Empire deliverd 
wp to Seneca ; as one that well deſeryd 
it, for his Ingegrity and Virtae. 
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BENEFITS, 
CHAP. I. 


Of Benefits in Gen 
: ” % 


— . | . 

T is, perhaps; Wng of t per- 
nicious Es of a-Raſh, and 1n- 
confidetate Life ;, the Common Iz- 
notarice of the World in the Matter 
of exchanging > x And this 
ariſes from a Miſtake ; partly, in 
the Perſoy that we would Oblige z and part- 
ly in the thing ir ſelf. To begin with the 
Lattet ; A Benefit # 4 good Office, done with 
Intention and Judgment : that Is to fay, with 
a due regard to all the Circumſtances, of 
What ; How; Why:, When, Whert;, ro whom 7 
how miuth ;, and the like. Or otherwiſe ; Ie 
4 Voluntary, andBenevolent Aﬀtion, that de- 
lights the Giver,” in the Comfort it brings to the 
Receiver, It will be hard to draw this Sub- 
fect; either into Method, or Compaſs ; the 
B one, 
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* Benefits 
Neceſſary, 
Profitable, 
and De- 
lightfull. 
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one, becauſe of the infinite variety, and 
Complication of Caſes; the other, by rea- 
ſoryof the large Extent of it : for the whole 
Buſineſs (almoſt) of Mankind in Society, 
falls under this Head : The Duties of Kings, 
and Subjetts ; Husbands, and Waves ; Pa- 
reats, and Children ; Maſters, and Servants; 


Natl and Strangers; High, and Low, 
;aÞPoor Strong, and Weak; Friends, 
andi\En@nies. The very Meditation of it 
breeds good Blood, and generous Thoughts; 
and-inftructs us in all the Parts of Honour, 
Humanity, Friendſhip, Piety, Gratitude, 
Prudence, and: Juſtice, In ſhort; the Art 
and Skill pfconfegring Benefits, is, of all 
Humane Duties, the moſt abſolutely neceſ- 
Beg, both of Reaſonable 
4nd of eyeay Individual; as the ve- 
ry tofall.Communitries, and the Bleſ- 
ling of /PafYculars.. He that does goog:to 
another Man, does good alſo to himſelf; 
not onely in the Conſequence, but eveh.in 
the ,very Act of doing it ; For the Conſci- 
ence of well-doing is an ample Reward. 
- OF Benefits in General, there are ſeveral 
ſorts ; As *Neceſſary, Profitable, and Delight- 
Full. Some things there are, without which 
we Cannet Live; Others, without which we 
Ought not to live ; and ſome again, without 
which we Wl nce live. . In the firſt Rank are 
thoſe,. which deliver us .fxom capital Dan- 
gers, or Apprehenſions of Dgath: And the 
favour is rated according to the hazard; for 


the greater the Extremity, the greater ſeems 
: F | the 
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the Obligation. - The next is a Caſe where- 
in we may indeed Live, but we had better 
Dye: As in the queſtion of Liberty; Mo- 
deſty, and a ggod Conſcience: In the third 
place follow thoſe things which Cuſtome, 
Uſe, Afﬀinity, and Acquaintance haye made 
dear to us; As Husbands, Wives, Children 
Friends, &f%.' - Which an honeſt. Man will 
reſerve at his utmoſt PeriſD Of things Pro- 
table there's a large Field ; as Money, Ho- 
nor, &c. to which might be added Matters 
of Superfluity, and Pleaſure; But, we ſhall 
open a way to the Circumſtances of a Bene- 
fir, by ſome previous, and more Generat 
deliberations upon the thing igfet 
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CHAP. Il. 
Several Sorts of Benefits. ; 


WE ſhall divide Benefits into Abſolute, 
and Þ YVulgar, the One, appertai- 
ning to Good Life: the Other, 1s onely 
Matter of Commerce. The former are the 
more Excellent, becauſe they can never be 
made yoid : whereas all Material Benefits 
are toſſed back, and forward, and change 
their Maſteg. Thygre are ſome Offices that 
look like Beneflh, but are onely deſirable 
Cenyenidhces; a$-wWealth, Title, &c. and 


os | icked Man may receive from a 
ood, or 


"a Good Man, from an Evil. 

Others again that bear the face of Injuries, 
which are onely Benefits ill-taken ; as Cut- 
ting, Lancing, Burning, under the hand of a 
Surgeon. The greatelt Benefits of all, are 
thoſe of good Education, which we receive 
from our Parents, either in the ſtate of Ig- 
norance, or Perverſeneſs; as their Care and 
Tenderneſs in our Infancy ; Their Dilſci- 
Pline in our Childhood, to keep us to our 
duties by fear ; and, if fair means will not 
do, their Proceeding afterwards to ſeve- 
rity, and Puniſhment, without which we 
ſhould never have.come to good. There are 
Matters of great value many times, that are 
but of ſmall price; as Inftruftions from a 
Tutor , 
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Tutor ; Medicines from a- Phyſician, &c. 
And there are ſmall matters again which are 
of great conſideration to us: the Gift may 
be ſmall, and the conſequence great, as a 
Cup of cold Water in a time of need, may 
ſave a man's Life ; ſome things are of great 
Moment to the Giver; others to the Recei- 
ver; One Man gives me a Houſe; another 
ſnatches me out, when tis falling upon my 
head; One gives me an Eſtate; Another 
takes me out of the Fire, or caſts me out a 
Rope when I am ſinking : Some good Offices 
we do to Friends; others to Strangers; bur, 
thoſe are the nobleſt that we do without 
Predeſert. There is an OP 


ligafion of Boun- 
ty; and an Obligation 6 _— This, 
in caſe of Neceſlity ; and Thar, In paint of 
Convenience. Some Benefits are Common : 
others are Perſonal : as if a Prince (out of 
pure Grace) grant a Priviledge to a City ; 
the Obligation lies upon the Community, 
and only upon every Individual, as a part of 
the whole; but if ic be done particularly for 
my ſake, then am I ſingly the Debtor foes 
The cheriſhing of Strangers is one of the 
Duties of Hoſpitality ; and exerciſes it-felf 
in the Relief, and Protection of the Diſtref- 
ſed. There are Benefits of good Counſel, 
Reputation, Life, Fortune, Liberty, Health 
nay, and of Superfluity, and Pleaſure. One 
Man obliges me our of his Pocket : Another 
gives me Matter of Ornament, or Curioſity: 
a third, Conſolation. To fay nothing of 
Negative Benefits ; for there are, that rec- 
| B 3 kon 
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kon jr an Obligation if they do a Body no 
hurt; and place it to Accompt, as ifthey ſav'd 
a Man, when they do not undoe him. To 
ſhut up all in one word; as Benevolence is 
the moſt ſociable of all Virtues, ſo it is of 
the largeſt Extent; for there is notany Man 
Either (o great, or ſo little, but he 1s yet ca- 
Pable of givings. and of receiving Benefits. 


Ss 
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A Son may Oblige his Father ;, and a Ser- 
vant bt Maſger. 


HE*Queſtion is (in the firſt place) 
'T ws 


ether it may not be poſſible for a 

*Father to owe more to a Son, in other re- 

» Hw far ſpetts, than the Son ® owes to his Father 
s Son may for his Being? That many Sons are both 
+ hy Greater, and Retter than their Fathers, there 
FE is no Queſtion : as there*are many other 
things that derive their Being from others, 

which yet are far greater than their Origi- 

nal. Is not the Tree larger than the Seed ? 

the River than the Fountain? The Founda- 

tion of all things lies hid, and the Super- 
ſtrufture obſcures it. If I owe all to my 

Father, becauſe he gaye me Life, 1 may owe 

as much to a Phyſictan that fſav*d his Life ; 

for if my Father had-not been Cur*d; I had 

never been Begotten : Or, if I ſtand indeb- 

ted for all that I am to my Beginning ;, my 

| | Acknow- 
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Achaegcnt muſt run back to the very: 
Original of all Humane Beings. My Father 
gave me the Benefit of Life, which he had 
never done, X his Father had nor firſt given”. 
it to him. gave me Life, not knowing 

to whom, and when I was in a Condition 
neither to feel Death, nor to fear it. That's 
the great Benefit, to give Life to'one that 
knows how to uſe it; and that is capable of 
the Apprehenſion of Death. ?Tis true, 
that without a Father I could never have 
had a Being and ſo without a Nurſe that 
Being had never been emprov'd;; .but I do 
not therefore owe my Virtue either tomy 
Nativity, or to her that gave me Suck. 
The generation of me was the lgaſt parr of 
the Benefit ; For to live is com with 
Brutes; but, to live well is themmain-buſt- 
neſs; and that Virtue is all my own, faving 
what I drew from my Education.: It does 
not follow that the firſt Benefit muſt be the 
greateſt, becauſe without tha firſt, the grea- 
reſt could never have been. © The Father 
gives Life to the Son, but once ; but if the 
Son ſaves the Father's Life often, though he 
do but his duty ; it is yet a greater Benefit. 
And again, the Benefit that a Man receives 
is the greater, the more he needs it; but; 
the Living has more need of Life,-than he 
that is nor yet born : So that the Father re- 
celves a greater Benefit in the Continuance 
of his Life, than the Son in the Beginning 
of it. What if a Son deliver his Father 


from the Rack; or, which is more, lay 


B 4 him- 
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himſelf down in his place ? The giving 
of him a Being, was but the Officeiof a Fa- 
ther; a ſimple Aft; a Benefit given at a 
yentyre; beſide that he bad a Participant 
In it, and a regard to his Family. He gave 
onlya ſingle Life, and he receiy'd a happy 
one, My Mother brought me jato the 
World Naked, expos'd, and void of rea- 
fon ; but, my Reputation, and my Fortune, 
axeadvanc'd by my Virtue. Scipio (as yet 
in his Minority) reſcy'd his Father in a Bat- 
tel with Hannital; and afterward from the 
PraQtices, ang Proſecution of a Powerful 
Faction; covering him with Conſulary Ho- 
nprs, and the Spoyls of Publick Enemies. 
He made himſelf as Eminent for his Mode- 
ration, 2s for his Piety, and Military Know- 
ledge ; He was the Defender, and the Eſta- 
þliſher of his Country ; He left the Empire 
without a Competitor; and made himſelf 
as well the Qrnament of Rome, as the Secu- 
rity of jt; and did not Scipro, jn all this, 
more than requite his Father barely for Be- 
getting of him ? Whether did Ancbiſes more 
for eAnew, in dandling the Child in his 
Armes, or eAncas for his Father, when he 
carry?d him” upon his Back through the 
flames of Troy, and made hjs Name famous 
co fyture Ages, among the Founders of the 
Romay Empire? T. Manlins was the Son of 
a Sour, and Imperiqus Father, who baniſh'd 
hit hjs Houſe as a Blockhead, and a Scan- 
dal to the Family : This Manling, hearing 
that his Father's Life yas in Queſtion, and 


a day 
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2 day ſet for his Tryal; went to the Tri- 
bune that was concern'd in the Cauſe, and 
diſcours?d him abqut it : the Tribune told 
him the appointed time, and withal (as an 
Obligation ypon the young Man) that his 
Cruelty to his Son would be part of his Ac- 
cuſation : Manliay, upon this, takes the Tri- 
bune aſide, and preſenting a Ponyard to his 
breaſt, Swear, lays he, that you will let this 
Cauſe fall, or you ſhall bave thu Dagger it the 
heart of you ;, and now "r15 at your choice, which 
way you will deliver my Father. The Tri- 
bune Swore, and kept his Word; and made 
a fair Report of the whole matter to the 
Council. He that makes himſelf Famous 
by his Eloquence, ' Jultice, or Arms, illu- 
ſtrates his Extraction, let it be never ſo 
mean; and gives ineſtimable Reputation 
to his Parents. We ſhould never have heard 
pf Sophroniſcys, but for his Son Socrates; nor 
of Ariſto, and Gryllus, if it had not been for 
Xenophon, and Plato. 

THIS is not to diſcountenance the Ve- 
neration we owe to Parents; nor tO make 
Children the worſe, bur the better; and ro 
ſtir yp generous Emulations : for, in Con- 
teſts of good Offices, both Parts are happy; 
as welF the vanquiſh'd, as thoſe that over- 
come. It is the onely honourable diſpute 
that can arrive betwixt a Father and a San, 
which of the two ſhall have the better of the 
Other in the Poing of Benefits. 

IN the Qneſtion betwixt @ Maſter, and 
2 Servant; we muſt diitinguiſh betwixt 
| _ . * Bene- 
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b Benefts, Duties, and Attions Miniſterial z 
By Benefits we underſtand thoſe good Ofti- 
ces that we receive from Strangers, which 
are voluntary, and may be forborn without 
blame. Duties are the Parts of a Son, and 
Wife; and incumbent upon Kindred and 
Relations. Offices Miniſterial belong to the 
part of a Servant. Now, fince it is the 
Mind, and not the Condition of the Perſon, 
that Prints the Value upon the Benefit, a 
Servant may oblige his Maſter, and ſo may 
a SubjeCt his Sovereign, or a Common Sol- 
dier his General, by doing more than he is 
expreſly bound to do. Some things there 
are, Which the Law neither Commands, 
nor forbids; and here the Servant is free. 
It would be yery hard for a Servant to be 
chaſtiz*d for doing leſs than his Duty, and 
not thank'd for't when he does more. His 
Body, *tis true, is his Maſter?s, but his Mind 
is his own + and there are many Commands 
which a Servant ought no more to obey, 
than a Maſter to impoſe, There is no Man 
ſo great, but he may both need the help, 
and ſervice, and ſtand in fear of the Power” 
and Unkindneſs, even of the meaneſt of 
Mortals. One Servant Kills his Maſter , 
another ſaves him; nay preſeryes his Ma- 
ſter's Life, perhaps, with the loſs of his own. 
He expoſes himſelf to Torment and Death ; 
he ſtands firm againſt all threats and flatte- 
ries: which is not oply a Benefit in a Ser- 
vant, but much the greater for his ſo be- 


ing. 
WHEN 
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WHEN Domitius was beſiegd in Corfi- 
num, and the Place brought to great extre- 
mity ; he preſſed his ſervant ſo carneſtly to 
Poyſon him, that at laſt he was prevaiPd 
upon to give hima Potion : which, it ſeems, 
was an innocent Opiate, and Domitixs out- 
liv'd it : Ceſar took the Town, and gave 
Domitius his Life ;-but it was his Servant that 
gave it him firſt. 

THERE was another Town beſieg'd, and 
when it was upon the laſt pinch, two Ser- 
vants made their eſcape, and went over to 
the Enemy : Upon the Komanrs entring the 
Town, andin the heat of the Soldiers fury, 
theſe two fellows ran diretly home, took 
their Miſtrcſs our of her houſe, and drave 
her before them, telling every body how 
barbarouſly ſhe had vs'd them formerly, 
and" that they would now have their Re- 
venge: when they had her without the Gates, 
they kepr her cloſe till the danger was over; 
by which means, they gave their Miſtreſs 
her Life, and ſhe gave them their Freedom. 
This was not the Action of a Servile Mind, 
to do ſo Glorious a thing, under an appea- 
rance of ſo great a Villany ; for if they had 
not paſgd for Deſerters, arid Parricides, 
they could not have gain'd their End. 

WITH one Inſtance more (and that a 
very brave one) I ſhall conchude this Chap- 
ter. 

IN the Civil Wars of Rome, a Party co- 
-ming to ſearch for a Perſon of Quality that 
Was proſcrib'd, a Seryant put on his Maſter's 

6 Clothes, 
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Clothes, anddeliver'd himſelf up to the Sal- 
diers, as the Maſter of the Houſe ; he was 
taken into Cuſtody, and put to Death, with- 
out diſcovering the Miſtake. What could 
be more glorious, than for a Servant to dye 
for his Maſter? in that Age, when there 
were not many Servants that would nor be- 
tray their Maſters? So generous a tender- 
neſs in a publick Cruelty ; So invincible a 
Faith in a general Corruption; what could 
be more glorious, I ſay, than ſo exalted a 
Virtue, as rather to chuſe death for the Re- 
| ward of his Fidelity, than the greateſt ad- 
vantages he miyht otherwiſe have had for 
the violation of it ? 


CHAP. Iv. 


It wv the Intention, not the Matter, that 
makes the Benefit. 


HE Good will of the Benefa@or is the 
Fountain of all Benefits : nay, it is the 
Benefit it ſelf; or, at leaſt the Stamp that 
makes 1t valuable, and current. Some there 
are, I know, that take the Matter for the Be- 
nefit and tax the Obligation by weight and 
meaſure. When any thing is given them, 
they preſently caſt it up, What may ſuch « 
Houſe be worth ? Such an Office ? Such an E- 
ftlate? As if that were the Benefit, which is 
only the Sign, and Mark of it : For the ob- 
ligat*on 
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ligation reſts in the Mind, not in the 2/at- 
ter; And, all thoſe Advantages which we 
ſee, handle, or hold in actual Poſleſſion by 
the Courteſie of anothgr, are but ſeveral 
Modes, or Ways of Explaining, and putting 
the Good Will in Execution. There needs 
no great ſubtilty, ro. prove, that both Be- 
nefits and Injuries receive their value from 
the Intention, when gyen Brutes themſelves 
are able to decide this Queſtion. Tread 
upon a Dog by chance, or put him to pain 
upon the dreſling of a Wound the one, he 
paſſes by as an Accident, and the other, 
in his faſhion, he acknowledges as a Kind- 
neſs ;- but, offer to ſtrike at him, though you 
do him no hurt at all, he flies yet in the fice 
of you, even for the Miſchief that you bare- 


ly meant him. , 


IT is further to be obſery?d, that all * Be- * 4/! Be- 
nefits are good; and (like the diſtributions 9s «re 
of Providence) made up of Wiſdom and *** 


Bounty ; whereas the Gift it ſelf is neither 
good, nor bad, but may indifferently be ap- 
ply*d, either to the one, or to the other. 
The Benefit is Immortal, the Gift Periſhable: 
For, the Benefit it ſelf continues, when we 
have no longer, either the Uſe, or the Mat- 
ter of it. He that is dead, was alive; He 
that has loſt his Eyes, did ſee; and, what- 
ſoever is done, cannot be rendred undone. 
My Friend (for Inſtance) is taken by Py- 
rates; I redeem him; and, after that, he 
falls into other Pyrates hands : his Obliga- 
tion to me is the ſame ſtill, as if he had pre- 

| ſery'd 
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ſerv*d his Freedom. And ſo, if 1 fave a 
Man from any one Misforrtune, and he falls 
into another ,,JJf I give him a Sum of Mo+ 
ney, Which is afterward taken away by 
Thieves; it comes to the ſame Caſe. For 
tune may deprive us of-the Matter of a Be- 
nefit, but the- Benefit it ſelf remains invie- 
lable. If the Benefit reſided in the Matter, 
that which is good for one Man, would be 
ſo for another : whereas many times the ve- 
ry ſame thing given toſeveral Perſons, works 
contrary effects; even to the difference of 
Life, or Death ; and 'that which is one bo- 
dies "Cure, - proves another bodies Poiſon, 
Beſide that the Timeing of it alters the ya- 
lue; and, a Cruſt of Bread upon a pinch, 
is a greater Preſent than an Imperial Crown, 
What is more familiar, than, in a Battel, ro 
ſhoot at an Enemy, and kill a Friend ? Or ' 
* in ſtead of a Friend, to ſave an. Enemy ? But 
yet this diſappointment in- the Event, does 
not at all operate upon the Intention. What 
if a Man Cures me of a Wen, with a ſtroak 
that was deſign'd to cut off my head ? Or, 
with a Malicious blow upon my Stomach, 
breaks an Impoſthume ? or, 'what if he ſave 

my Life, with a Draught that was prepar'd 
to;Poyſon me ? The Providence of the Iſſue 
does not at all diſcharge the Obliquity of the 
Intent. And, the ſame Reaſon holds good 
cyenin Region it ſelf : It is not the Incenſe, 
or the Offering that is acceptable to God, 
but the Purity, and Deyotion of the Wor- 
ſhipper. Neither is the baxe Will, without 
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Attion, ſufficient ; that is, where we have 
the means of Acting ; for, in that Caſe, ir 


ſignifies as little to w/4 well, without well-_ 


doing, as tO do good without willing it. There 
muſt be Effect, as well as Intention, to make 
me owe a Benefit; but, to will againſt it, does 
wholly diſcharge it. In fine, the Conſcience 
alone is the Judge, both of Benefics and In- 
uries. 

; IT does not follow now, becauſe the Be- 


nefit reſts in the > Good Will, that therefore * The G=d 
the Good Will ſhould be always a Benefit ; ##7 mt 


be accom- 
pany'd with 
Judgment, 


for, if it be not accompany*d with Govern- 
ment, and Diſcretion, thoſe Offices which 
we call Benefits, are but the Works of Paſ- 
ſion, or of Chance; and, many times, the 
greateſt of all Injuries. One Man does me 
good by Miſtake; another Ignorantly; athird 
upon force; but, none of theſe Caſes do1 
take-to be an Obligation; for they were nei- 
ther direfted to me, nor was there any kind- 
neſs of Intention : We dg not thank the Seas 
for. the advantages we receive by Naviga- 
tion; or the Rivers for ſupplying us with 
Fiſh, and flowing of our Grounds ; we do 
not thank the Trees, either for their Fruits, 
or Shades; or the Winds for a fair Gale: 

And, what's the difference betwixt a reaſo- 
nable Creature, that does not know, and an 
Inanimate, that cannot? A good Horſe ſaves. 
one Man's Life; a good: Sute of Arms ano- 

ther's; and, a Mar perhaps, that never in- 

tended it, ſavesa Third. Where's the dif- 
ference now betwixt the Obligation of the. 
one, 


is 
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one, ard of the other? A Man falls jfto a 
River, and the fright cures him of ani Ague z 
we tmay<all this a kind of lucky Miſchance, 
but not a Remedy. And fo it 13 with the 
good we receive, either without or beſide, 
or contrary to intention. Ir is the Mind; 
and not the Event, that diſtinguiſhes a Be- 
nefit from an Injury: 
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CHAP. V: 


There muſt be Judgment in 4 Benefit, as 
well as Matter, and Intention; and eſpe- 
cially in the choice of the Perſon. 


S it is the Wl! that Deſigris the Bene- 

- & fit; and the Matter, that Conveys it ;/ 
So It is the Fudgment that perfects it: which 
depends upon fo niany Critical Niceties, 
that the leaſt Erros, Either in the Perſon, 
the Matter, the Manner, the Quality, the 
Go the Time, or the Place, ſpoils 


T HE Conſideration of the Perſon is a 
2 Main Point ; for, we are to give by choice, 
and not by hazard. My lncltnation bids me 
oblige one man , I am bound in Duty, and 
Juſtice, toſerve another ; here ?tis Charity, 
there 'tis Pity ; and, elſewhere pertiapsE 
couragement. There are ſome that man? 
to whom I wotld not give; becauſe if I 
did, they would want ſtill, Fo one _ - 
wo 
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would barely offer a Benefit; bur, I would 
it upon another. To ſay the truth, 

we do not employ any Money to more pro- 
fit, than that which we beſtow ; and 'tis not 
to our Friends, our Acquaintances, or Coun- 
trymen; nor to this, or that Condition of 
Men, that we are to reſtrain our Bounties - 
but, whereſoeyer there is a Man, there is 
a Place, and Occaſion for a Benefit. We 
give to ſome that are good already ; to 0- 
thers, in hope to make them ſoz, but we 
muſt do all with diſcretion : for, we are a$ 
anſwerable for what we give, as for what 
we receive; Nay, the miſfladog of a Bene» 
fit is worſe than the not -Receiving of it : 
For, the one is another Man's fanlt ; but the 
other is mine. The Error of the Giver does 
oft-rimes excuſe the Ingratitude of the Re- 
ceiver ; for, a fayour 1) plac'd is rather a 
Profuſion, -than a Benefit. It is the moſt 
ſhameful of Loſles, an Inconſiderate Bounty. 
I will chuſe a Man of Integrity, Syncere, 
Conſiderate, Grateful, Temperate, Well- 
natur'd ; neither Covetous, nor Sordid. And 
when I have oblig'd ſuch a Man, though not 
worth a Groat in the World, I haye gain'd 
my end. If-we. give, only to receive, we 
loſe the faireſt objects for our Charity; the 
Abſenr, the Sick, the Captive, and the Nee- 
y. When we oblige thoſe that cat: never 
RY us again in kind; as a Stranger upon his 
Farewell; or. a Neceſlitous Perſon upon 


d 

his Death-bed, we make Providence our 

Debtor, and rejoyce in hy Conſcience gee? 
| of. 
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of a fruitleſs Benefit. So' long as we are 
affected with Paſſions, and diftrafted with 
hopes, and fears; and (the moſt unmanly 
of Vices) with'onr Pleaſures, we are incom- 
= JuCges where to place our Bounties, 
t, when Death preſents ir ſelf, and that 
we come to our haſt WIN and Teſtament, we 
leave our Fortunest0 the moſt worthy. He 
that givesnothing but in hopes of receiving, 
muſt dye Inteſtate. Ir is the Honeſty of a- 
nother Maris Mind that moves the Kindneſs 
of mine ; and1 wonld ſooner oblige a Grate- 
ful Man, than in Ungratefnl : but, this thall 
not hinder me from doing good alſo to a 
Perſon that'is known to be Ungrateful : On- 
Iy with this Bfrence, that 1 will ſerve the 
one in all Extremitits with my life, and for- 
tune; andthe'other, no further than ſtands 
with my Cornivenience. Bur, what ſhall Ido, 
you'll ſay, to know whether a Man will be 
\gratefnl, or no? [I will follow Probability, 
. and hope the beſt. He that Sowes, is not 
ſure to Reap; 'not the Seaman-to reach his 
Pdrt ; nor the Soldier to win the Field. He 
that Weds'is not; ſure his Wife ſhall be ho- 
neſt; of, his -Children darifiit< but, ſhall 
we thetefore'neithet Sow; $ay1; bear Arms, 
nor Marry ? Nay, if I knew a Man to be in- 
Thrably thankleſs, I wonld-yet be ſo kind as 
toput hinrinto his Way, 'orlet him Light a 
Candle, or Draw.Water at-niy Well, which 
may ſtand ihi-perhaph fr greatſtead, and 
yer not be 'reckon'd' as a Benefit from me ; 
for I do it careteſ]y, ahd not for his ſake, but 
| 4 my 
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my own; as an Office of Humanity, without 
any Choice, or Kindneſs. ' £3325 
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CHAP. VI. 
The Matter of Obligations, with its Grenms 


ſtances. 


N EXT to the Choice of the Per ſor, fol- 
lows that of the Marter ; wherein a 
regard muſt be had to Time, Place, Propor- 
tion, Quality; and to the very Nicks of 
rtunity,' and Humour. One Man vi- 
lues his Peace above his Honour ; another, 
his Honour above his Safety; and not a few 
there are, that (provided they may ſave 
their Bodies) never care what becomes-of 
their Souls. ' So that Good Offices depend 
much upon Conſtruftion. Somme take them- 
ſelves to be oblig'd,, when they are not 3 
Others will not believe it when they are ; 
and ſome again take Obligations, and Inju- 
ries, the one, for the other. 
; FOR our better direCtion, let it be no- 
ted, That *a Benefit is a Common Tye, betwixt * 4 Benefit 
the Giver, and the Receiver, with a reſpeFÞ to 15 4 com- 
both. Wherefore, it muſt be accommodare an 
to the Rules 'of 'Diſcretion ;, for all things yr and 
have their 'Bounds,- and Meafures, and fo Receivers 
moſt Liberality 'among the reſt ;' that it be 
neither too much for the ohe, nor t©0 lirtle 
for the other-z the Exceſs being every jot as 
bad as'the Defcft. - Alexander beſtow'd a 
C2 City 
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| Gt - ypon 'one-of his Favorites ; who mo- 

eſtly excuſing himſelf, That it was 00 much 
for bim to receive : Well, but, ſays Alexan- 
Wer, it is nor too rich for me to give: a haugh- 
, certainly, and an imprudent Speech; for 

at which was not fit for the one to Take, 
could not be ft for the other co-Give. Ir 
paſſes in the World for greatneſs of Mind, | 
to be perpetually giving, and loading of 
Pepple with: Bounties : but; *ris "one thing j} 
to know how.-to give, and anather thing 
not to know how to keep. - Give me a heart 
that's eaſie and open, but ll have;no holes 
in't, let it: be- bountiful gy oy ans 
but I'll have nothing run out of 'it I know 
not how. How much” greater was he that 
refus'd the City, than the other that offcr*d 
it? Some men throw away their Money as 
if _ they were (Angry with-it, which is the 
Error commonly of weak Minds, and large 
Fortunes. - No.Man efteems ,of any thing 
that. comes.:to him by Chance; but, when 
*tis Govern'd by Reaſon, it -brings Credit 
both to the Giver, and Receiyer ; whereas 
theſe favours axe, in ſome ſort; ſcandalous, 
that make a, Man aſhzm'd of his Patron. 


« 1 TT is a Matter of great Prudence, for 


® A Bene 
oft beſer 
ted ts the 


Cendition 
of the Re- 
_ terver. 


the Benefattor Þ to ſuice the Benefit' to the 
Condition of the Receiver ;, who- muſt be, 
either his Sapertour, his Inferiour, or his 
Equal, and that which would be the higheſt 
Obligation imaginable to the one, would, 

, and Aﬀront 


perhaps, be as great a Mock 
to the. other-: As a Plate of broken ym 
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(for the Purpoſe) to.a Rich Many were 
an Indignity, which to a Poor Man is a Cha- 
rity. The Benefits of Princes, and of Great 
Men, are Honours, Offices, Moneys, Pro- 
fitable Commiſſions, Countenance, and Pro- 
tection ; The Poor Man has nothing to Pre- 
ſent, but Good-Will, Good Advice, Faith, 
Induſtry, the Service and Hazzard of his 
Perſon, an early Apple peradventure; or 
ſome other cheap Curioſicy : Equals indeed 
may correſpond in Kind; but, whatſoever 
the Preſent be, or to whomſoever we offer 
it, this General Rule mult be obſery?d, That 
we always deſign the good and fatisfaction 
oftheReceiver ; and, never grant any thing 
to his detriment. ?Tis not for a man to 
ſay, I was overcome by Importunity, for 
when the Feyer is off, we deteſt the man 
that was prevail d upon to our Deſtrufti- 
on. I will no more undoe a man with his 
Will, than forbear ſaving him againſt it. It 
is a Benefit in fome Caſcs to Grant, and in 
ethers to Deny ; So that we are rather to 
conſider the Advantage, than the Deſire of 
the Petitioner. For, we may, in a Paſſion, 
earneſtly beg for (and take ir ill to be de- 
oy'd too) that very thing, which, upon (c- 
cond thoughts, we may come to Curſe, as 
the occaſion of a moſt Pernicious Bounty. 
Never give any thing that ſhall turn ro Miſ- 
chief, Infamy, or Shame. I will conſider 
another Man's want, or ſafery ; but ſo, as 
not to forget my own ; Unleſs in the caſe of 
a very excellent Perſon, and then | ſhall nor 

; C 3 much 
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much heed what becomes of my ſelf. There's 
no giving of .Water to a man in a Feyer 
or putting a Sword into a Mad-man's hand ; 
He that lends a Man Money to carry him to 
a Bawdy-houſe, or a Weapon for his Re- 
venge, makes himſelf a partaker of his 
Crime. 

HE that would make an © acceptable Pre- 
ſent, will pitch upon ſomething that is de- 
ſir'd, ſought for, and hard ro be found ; that 
which he ſees no where elſe, and which few 
have; or at leaſt not in that place, or ſea- 
ſon; ſomething that may be always in his 
Eye, and mind him of the Benefattor. -.If ix 
be laſting and durable, ſo much the better ; 
as Plate, rather than Money ; Starues, than 
Apparel ; for it will ſerve as a Monitor, to 
mind the Recezvervof the Obligation, which 
the Preſenter cannot ſo handſomely do. 
However, let it not be improper, as Arms 
fo a Woman; Books to a Clown ; Toys to 
a Philoſopher : I will not Give to any man 
that which he cannot reccive; as if I threw 
a Ball ro a man without hands; but I will 
makea Return, though he cannot receive tt; 
for, my buſineſs is not to oblige him, bur 
to free my felf: Nor any thing, that. may 
reproach a man of his Vice, or infirmity : 
as falſe Dice to a Cheat; SpeCtacles to a 
man that's blind. Let it not-be unſeaſogg- 
ble, neither : as a furr*d Gown in Summer ; 
an Umbrella in Winter. It enhances the va- 
Jue of the Preſent, if it was never given to 
him by any body elſe, nor by 'me to any | 
RN other ; 
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other; for, thatwhich we give ta every bo-= 
dy4 is welcome to no body. ' The particu= 
hrity does much, but yet the ſame thing 
may receive a different Eſtimate from ſeve- 
ral perſons; for, there are ways of marking 
and recommendingitin ſuch a manner, that 
if the ſame good Office be done to twenty peo- 
ple, every one of them ſhall reckon himſelf 

culiarly oblig*d: as a cunning Whore, if 

e has a thouſand Sweet-hearts, will per- 
ſwade every one of them, that ſho loves him 
beſt. But, this is cather the Artifice of Con- 
verſation, than the virtue of it. 

THE Citizens of 4egara ſent Embaſla- 


23 


dors to 4 Alexander in the Height of his Glo- © Let the 
Ty, tO offer him, asSa Complimenr, the Free- Preſent be 


dom of their City. n Alexander's ſmi- 
ling at the Propoſal; they. rold kim, That 
It was a Preſent which had never made, 
but to Hercules, and Himſelf Whereupon, 
Alexander treated them kindly and accepted 
of it ; not for the Preſenters ſakes, but be- 
cauſe they had joyn'd him with Hercules ; 
how unreaſonably ſoever : For Hercules Con- 
quer*d nothing for himſelf, but made it his 
buſineſs to vindicate, and to protect the 
miſerable, without any private Intereſt, or 
Deſign : But this intetnperate :young man 
(whoſe Virtue was nothing elſe but a ſucceſs- 
ful Temerity) was train'd up from his youth 
n the Trade of violence : The Common 
Enemy of mankind; as well of his Friends, as 
of his Foes; and one that valu'd himlclt up- 
on being terrible to all Mortals ; never con- 

C 4 ſidering 


ſingular. 
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ſidering, that the dulleſt of Creatures are as 
dangeroys, and as dreadful, as the fierceſt ; 
for, the poyſon of a Toad, or the Tooth of 
a Snake, .will doa man's buſineſs as ſoon as 


the paw of a;Jager.. - 
Fa 2:08 YI 
CHAP. VI. 
The Mavner of Obliging. 


HERE is not any Benefit ſo glorious in 
it ſelf, but it may yet be exceedingly 
ſweetned, and egnprov'd by the Manner of 
conferring it. Thr Virtue, I know, reſts in 
the Intent ; the Profit, -in the Judicious Ap- 
plication of the Mattgr; bur, the Beauty, and 
ad igation lies in the Ge 
ner of it; and it,.#8 then perfet, when the 
dignity of ht Office is accompany'd with 
all the Charms, and Delicacies of Humani- 
ty, good Nature, and Addreſs: and with 
Diſpatch too ; for, he that puts a man off 
from time to time, was never right at 
heart. * FER oh Ok | 
IN the firſt place, whatſoever we give, 
let us do it * frankly; A kind BenefaCtor 
makes a Man happy as ſoon as he can, and 
as much as he can; There ſhould be no de- 
lay in a Benefit, but the Modeſty of the Re- 
ceiver: If we cannot foreſee the _— 
let us however immediately grant it, an 
by .no means ſuffer the repeating of it. It 
zs ſo grievous a thing, to ſay, 1 BEG; the 
| | : | ' very 


; 
f 
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yery word puts a Man out of Countenance : 
and 'tis a doable Kindneſs to do the thing; 
and fave an honeſt man the Confuſion of a 
Bluſb. It comes roo late, that comes for the 
Asking; for, nothing coſts us ſo dear, as that 
which we purchaſe with our Prayers: It is 
all we givggeven for Heaven it ſelf; andeven 
there too, where our Petitions are at the fai- 
reſt,we chuſe rathep to preſent them inSecret 
Ejaculations, than by word of Mouth. That 
is the laſting, and the acceptable Benefir,that 
meets the Receiver half way. The Rule is, 
we are tO Give, as we would Receive; chear- 
fully, quickly and without heſitation ; for 
there's no Ggace-in T'Benefit that ſticks to 
the fingers. . Nay, if there ſhiould be occa- 
ſion for delay, let us, hqyeyer, noteem to 
deliberate : for demurviy hos 

ning; and, ſo long as wedul 
are we unwilling. It is a CoorEmmour, 
to keep People upon the Tenters; their 
Injuries are quick, and ſudden, but their Be- 
nefits are flow. Great Miniſters love to 
wrack men with Attendance; and account 
it an Oſtentation of their Power to hold 
their Suitors in hand, and to have many 
Witneſles of their Intereſt. A Benefit ſhould 
be made acceptable by all poſſible means, 
even to the end that the Regeiver, -who'is 
never to _ it, may bear it in his Mind 
with fatisfaftion* There muſube ii mix- 


cure of Sournefs, Severity, Contumely, or 
Ran , with our Obligations ; nay, in 
caſe there ſhould be any occaſion for ſo muah 
* | 6 o. 


> Give 
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asan Admonitian, -let it be referr'd to ano- 
ther time.  We-are a great deal apter to 
remember {njuries, than-Benefits ; and *tis 
enough to forgive an Obligation, that hag 
the Nature of an Offence. ., __ L 

» THERE are ſome that ſpoil a good 
Office Þ after it is done :and others, in the 


* very inſtant of doing-it- There muſt be 


ſo much Eatreaty and Importunity : nay, 
if we do þbur' ſuſpect a Petitioner, we pur 
on a. ſour face; look another way ; pre- 
tend Haſte,/Company, Buſineſs ; talk of o- 
ther Matters, and keep him off with Arti- 
ficial Delays, let hjs Neceſligies be never 
fo preſſing; and when we ary put to't at 
laſt, ir comes ſo hard from us, that *tis ra- 


ther Extort Obtain'd; and not ſo 
properly ſha givigg dt 2 Bounty, as the quit- 
ting of a | upon the Tugg, when 


another is too Itrong for him : ſo that this 
is but doing one kindneſs for me, and ano- 
ther for:himſceif; He gives for his own Qui- 
<c, after he has tormented me with difficul- 
ties, and delays. The Aanmer of Seying, 
or of Doing any thing, goes a great way in 
the value of the thing it ſelf. It was well 


faid of him, that call'd a good Office that 


was done harſhly, and with an ill-will, 4 
Stony Piece of Bread ;, *tis neceſſary for.him 
that is hungry, to receive it, but it almoſt 
chokes a Man in the going down. | There 
muſt. be no Pride, Arrogance of looks, or 
Tumour of Words [ the beſtowjng of Be- 
nefits 3 no InfolenceBf Behaviour, but a Mo- 
x deity 
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deſty of Mind, \and a diligent care to catch 
at occaſions, and. prevent. Neceſſities. A 
Pauſe, an unkind Tone, Ward, Look, or 
Action, deſtroys ant or of 2 — 
It corrtÞts a Bovnty whefl its accompany” 
with State, Haughtineſs, : and Elation of 
Mind in the giviflp of irySume have the 
Trick of ſhiftang off a Swfor' with a point 
of Wir, or a Cavil. As in the Caſe of the 
Cynick, that beg'd a Talent of Antigone ; 
That's too much, ſays he, for. a Cynick.to ask; 
and when he fell to a Peny, 7 har's too lit» 
tle, ſays he, for « Prince to give. He might 
have found a way to have compounded this 
Controverſie, by giving him a 'Pery, as 16 
ow and a 7iglent as From' a Prince. 
ſoever we beſtow, .let.is be done with 
a Frank and Chearful Cpuntenance ; a Man 
muſtnot give with his Hand,. and deny with 
his Looks ; He that gives quickly, gives 
willingly. 


WE are likewiſe to © accompany Good « Arcom- 


Deeds with Good Words; and ſay (for the 
Parpoſe) Why ſhould you make ſuch « Mat- 
ter of this ? Why did not you come to me ſooner ? 
Why would you-maks uſe of aviy body elſe? 1 
take it ol that you ſbould: bring me 4 Recom- 
mendation ; Pray let there be no:more of thiss, 
but when you have vccaſion bereafter, come to 
me wpon your ' 0wn. account. That's the glo- 
rious Bounty, when the Receiver can fay 
to himſelf, What a bleſſed day has this been 
to me ! never was any thing done ſo generouſly, 
ſo tenderly, with ſo good a Grace. What it 1 

atke yould 
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would not do to ſerve this Man? a thouſand 
- times 4s much another way could not have given 
me this ſatisfattwn. In ſuch a Caſe, let the 
Benefic be never ſo conſiderable,..the man- 
ner of conferrjpg ts yet the. nob{Wf Þþart:- 


Where there is harſhn of Language,Coun- 
tenance, or bur, had better be 
withour it. A flat denyal is infinitely before 


a vexatious delay, as a quick Death is a 
Mercy compar'd with a lingering Torment: 
But to be put to oo and Interceſli- 
ens, after a promiſe is paſt, is a Cruelty In- 
tolerable. *Tis troubleſome to ſtay lon 
for a Benefit, let it be never ſo great; a 
he that holds me needleſly m—__ loſes two 
us things, Time , the proof of 
riendſhip. very hint of a man's 
wants comes manygimes too late. If I had 
Money, ſaid Socrates, (1 would buy me 4 Cloak, 
They that knew he wanted one, ſhould have 
prevented the very Intimation of that want. 
It'is not the Value of the Preſent, but the 
Benevolence of the Mind, that we are to 
conſider. He gave me but alittle ;, but, it was 
generouſly, and frankly done ;, #t was a little, 
out of a little : he gave me it without acking ; 
.. be preſt it upon me, he watch'd the opportunity 
of doing it, and took it as an Obligation upon 
himſelf On the other ſide, many Benefits 
are great in ſhew, but little, gr nothing per- 
haps in effeft ; when they come hard, flow, 
or at unawares. - That which is given with 
Pride and Oftentation, is rather an Ambi- 
tion than a Bounty. wy 
AE SOME 
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SOME Favours are to be conferr'd in 


29 


4 Publick,, others in Private. In Publick,, « Sune Fa 


the Rewards of great Aftions ; as Honours, vers in 


Charges ,.or whatſoever elſe gives a Man 
Reputatigavin the World ; but, the good 
Office for a Man in Want, Di 
or under R ch ; theſe ſhould be known 
only to thoſe that have the Benefit of them. 
Nay, not to them neither, if we can hand- 
ſomely conceal it from .whence the favour 
came : For the Secrecy in many Caſes, is a 
main part-of the Benefit. There was a good 
man that had a Friend, who was both Poor 
and Sick, and -— ems his — 
on: He privately convey'd a of Money 
under his Pillow, that he hrs rather 
to find, than receive it;” Provided I know 
that I give it, no matter for his knowing 
from whence it comes that receives it. Mz- 
ny a man ſtarids in need of help, that has not 
the face.to confeſs it : if the diſcovery may 
give Offence, let irlye conceaPd z He that 
ives to be ſeen, would never relieve a man 
in the Dark; | It: would: be, tedions:to run 
through all the Niceties that may occurre 
upon this Subject. But in two, words, he 
muſt be a Wiſe, a Friendly,and a Well-bred 
man, that acquits himſelf in the 
Art, and Duty of Obliging ;' for all his Ac- 
tions'muſt be ſquared according to the Mea- 
ſures of C:vil:ty,, Good Natare, and: Diſcre- 
$30Nn, 1170101177 * &- 
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_ I | The Difference and Vale of Renſts 


E! have: ibendy ſpoken of Benefits in 
[2 General: the Matter and the Inten- 

ion, 'together! with the Manner of confer» 
ring them, © 4t-follows;now, 'in Courſe, to 
fay.ſomething:of the Value of them;; which 
is rated, eithes by the Good they do us, or 
by the lnconvenience they iſave us, and has 
no(othe? Standard/than'that bf a judicious 

dtoCitcamRance,and Occaſion. Sup- 
Raw ever from Drowning, the Ad- 
rw cet is all onetohim, from what 
hand {ib comes ;/or by. what means : 
but, yet thexeanay'be 2-aft difference in the 


Obligation: cl do it with Hazard, or 
with Securivy ; ih Trouble, or with Eaſe 


| Willidgly, orby'Compulſion ;' upon Inter- 


or without it: I may have a prof} 

of vain: Glory,-or Profit; I may'do it in 
Kindneſs toatother; or ai hundred By-Ends 
to my ſelf; and gy 7 exceeding- 
ty vary tlic Caſe. Two'perſons may part 
with theſame Sum of Money, and yet not 
the ſame Benefit 3' the One had it of his on, 
and. ivwas but a Geele-out of 's preat deal; the 
Othetborrew' dit, tonndbeſtoy?Jupon methat 
which he winted for himſelf. Two Boys 


- were ſent out to fetch a certain perſon to 


their Maſter ; The one of them —_ and 
| own, 
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down, and comes home again aweary, with- 
ont finding him ; the other falls toplaywith 
his Companions at the Wheel of Fortune, 
ſces him by chance paſling by, delivers him 
his Errant, and brings him. He that found 
him by chance deſerves to be puniſh'd; -and 
he that ſought for him, and miſF'd him, t6 
be rewarded for his good Will. - 


others, the Labour, and Artendance. What ” _ "es 
can be more precious than Good Manners, ,, ,-..._ *? 
good Letters, Life, and Health ? 'and yet ce. 
we pay our Phyſicians, and Tators, only for 

their Service in their Profeſſions. - If web 

things cheap, it matters not, {© logg as 'tis 

a Bargain : 'tis no Obligation from ghe Seb+ 

ler, it no body elſe will give him more for't: 

What would not a man giveto beſet a ſhare 

in a Tempeſt? For a Houſe ina Wilder4 

neſs? A Shelter ina Storm?- AFire, or abit 

of Meat, when-a Man's pinch*d'wnth Hun 

ger or Cold? A Defence againſt Thieves, 

and a thouſand other Matters of great Mo- 

ment, that coſt but little ? And yet we know 
that.the Skipper has but his freight for our 
Paſſage ; and the Carpenters andBricklayers 

do their Work by the day." Fhofe are many 

times the greateſ Obligations ,: in truth; 

which, in vulgat Opinion are the ſmalleſt » 

as Comfort to-the Sick, Poor,; Captives ; 

good Counſel', keeping of People from 
Wickedneſs, &c. Wherefore we ſhould 
reckon our ſelyes to owe moſt for the No- © * + 
bleſt Benefits. If the Phyſician mand pu DONG 

| pn WR 
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abd Friendſhip, to the duty: of his Calling, 
and.the Turor, 'to the common method of 
his buſineſs; [1am ro eſteem of rhem as the 
neareſt of my Relations: for, to watch with 
te; to be troubled for me; and to put off 
all other Patients for my fake, is a particu- 
tar kindneſs :: and ſo is it jn my Tutor, if 
he takes more pains with me than with the 
' reſtof niy' fellows. It is not enough, in this 
Caſe, to-pay the one his Fees, and the other 
his Salary ;-bat I am indebted to them over 
and above for their Friend(hip. The mea- 
neſt of Mechaniques, if be does his Work 
with —_— and Care, ?tis an uſual thin 
to. caſtin 4omething by way of Rewat 
more than the bare Agreement : And, ſhall 
we deal worſe with the Preſervers of our 
Lives, and the Reformers of our Manners ? 
He'thart gives nie Himſelf (if he be worth 
taking) giyes.the greateſt Benefit : And, 
this is the-Preſent which e/chines, a poor 
Diſciple of Secrates, made to his Maſter, and 
as a Matter of great Conſideration ; Orhers 
may bave given you much, ſays he, but I am 
the only Man that has left nothing to bimſelf : 
This Gifs, (ays Socrates, you ſhall never repent 

: for I will take care to return it better than 

Found it :, So that a brave Mind can never 
want Matter for Liberality in the meaneſt 
Condition ; for, Nature has been ſo kind to 
us, that where we haye nothing of Fortunes, 
we may beſtow ſomething of our own. 

IT falls out often, that a Benefit is fol- 


flow'd b lowdwith and Injury; letwhich will be fore- 


moſt, 
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moſt, it is with the-latter, as with one 
Writing upon another; it does in a great 
meaſure hide the former, and keep it from 
appearing, but it does not quite take If. 2- 
way. 'We may, in ſome Caſes, divide them, 
dl both Requite the One, and Revenge the 
other ; or otherwiſe compare them, to know 
whether 1 am Creditor, or Debtor. You 
have oblig'd me in my Servant, but wound- 
ed me in my Brother ; you have ſav*d: my 
Son, but you haye deſtroy'd my Father :. In 
this Inſtance, I will allow as much as Piety, 
and Juſtice, and Good Nature will bear.; 
but 1 am not willing to ſer an Injury againſt 
a Benefit. I would have ſome reſpett to the 
Time; the Obligation came firſt ; and then - 
perhaps, thÞ one was deſign'd, the other a- 
ioſt his Will; under theſe Conſiderations 
would angie the Benefit, and leſſen the 
Injury extinguiſh the one with the 0- 
ther ; nay, I woul don the Injury even 
without the Benefit, but much more after it. 
Not that a Man can be bound by one Bene- 
fit ro ſuffer all ſorts of Injuries, for, there 
2re ſome Caſes, wherein we lye under no 
Obligation for a Benefit; becauſe a greater 
Injury abſolyes it. As for qe yr : AMan 
helps me-out of a Law-Sute, and afterwards 
commits a Rape upon my Daughter ; where 
the following impiety cancells the antece- 
dent Obligation. A Man lends me a little 
Money, and then ſets my Houſe on fire : the 
Debtor is here turn'd Creditor, when the 
Injury out-weighs the Benefit. Nay, if a 
! D Man 
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Man does but fo much as repent of a good 
Office done, and grow Sour and 'Inſolent 
upon it, and upbratd me with it'*" if he did 
it only for his own ſake, or for any other 
reaſon, than for'mine; T am in'{bme degree, 
more, or leſs, acquitted of the Obligation. 
T am not at all beholden to him that- makes 
me the Inſtroment 'of his own Advantage. 
He that does'me good for his own ſake, 111 
do him good for mine. 
* The Caſe SUPPOSE a Man makes Suit for a © Place, 
of 4 ym and cannot obtain ir; but upon the Ranſome 
demprim, Of ten Slaves out of the Gallies. If there 
be Ten, and no more, they owe him no- 
thing for their Redemption, they 'are yet 
indebted to him''for the Chgice, for he 
might have taken Ten others as well as theſe. 
Pur the Caſe again, that by an Aft bf Grace 
ſo many Prifonets ate to be releaſed; their 
Naines to. be drawn by Lot, ayd'mine hap- 
pens to come out among the reſt :- One part 
of my Obligation 'is'to him that put me in 
4 Capacity of Freedom ; and, the. other is 
to Providence; for#mmy being one of that 
Number. The greateſt Benefits of all, have 
no Witneſſes,” bur lie concealed in the Con- 
{tience. | bc 
THERE'S a great difference 'betwixt a 
«.08/izati- Common Obligation, and Particular ; 4 he 
ons common that lends my Country Money, obli; es me, 
and Perſo- only as a part of the whole.  Pleto'croſs'd 
_ the River, and the Ferry-Man would take 
no Money of him :' He reflefted vpon it as 
an hvnour done to himſelf; and told _ 
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That Plato wat in his Debr. Byt Jo 
wHING to be no mote than he d 
recalled his pert For, Fark E, 
Plato will owe nothing in part 
cnet mic, whe [oli ik 
pay With others. 
SOME will have it, — Go Nece 
*of wiſhing a Man well, is fome Send. © Obligati- 
to the Obligation in the doing of him 
Office. Bur, I ſay, on the contrary Nh Neceſi 
it is the greater, becauſe the good w itt 
not be chang'd. 2Lzs one thin 4M 
a Man could not but do me this or that 
vility, becauſe he was fprc'd to't , and ap- 
othet thing, That he 'conld not - 
good WHE df doing i it. In'thg former 
Fam a Debtor to him that impagd the forge; 
in the other,” to himſelf. An unchan 
good WII is an indifp ny Ovlig 


and, to: "ſay, 'that Nathte 
her Courſe, dbes not hatgenk 
we owe to Provjde NCe. b id ra Z 
that may hoo di 0g the” ne 
ment?” Arid; ſhall we queltion the Wilf of 
the Almighty , whoſe Nature admits'o 
change ? Mult the Stars quir their Stations, 
and fall foul one upon another ? Muſt the 
Sun ſtand ſtill in the middle of his Courſe, 
and Heaven and Earth drop. 0 a Confu- 
ſion ? Malt a devouring Fire ſeize upon the 
Univerſe; the Harmony of the Creation be 
diſſolv'd, "and the whole Frame of Nature 
ſwallow'd up in a dark Abyſſe? and, will 
nothing leſs than this ſerve to convince the 
D 2 World 
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World of their andacious and impertinent 


Follies ? It is not to ſay,. that, Theſe Hea- 
venly Bodies are not made for ws; for, in 

they are ſo; and weare the better for their 
'Virtues and Motions, whetherave will or no : 
though undoubtedly the Principal Cauſe, is 
the unalterable Law of God. Providence 
is not moy*d by any thing from without ; 


\. Hut, the Divine Will is an Everlaſting Law ; 


an Immutable Decree ; and the Impoſlibi- 
Tity of Variation proceeds from God's pur- 
of perſeyering.; for he neyer repents 


'of his firſt Counſels. It is not with our Hea- 


venly, as with our Earthly Father. God 

t of us, and provided for us, before 
He made us: (for, unto him all future events 
are5preſent : ) Man was not the Work of 


Chance ; his Mind carries him above the 


t of Fortune, and naturally afpires to 
"y Contemplation of Heaven, and Divine 
Myſteries. How deſperate a Phrenſie is it 
now, to undervalue; nay, to contemn, and 
to diſclaim theſe Divine Bleſſings, without 
which we are utterly incapable of enjoying 
any other ?. 
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CHAP. IX. 
An Honeſt Man cannot be Ontdone in Cours 


teſte. - 


= paſſes in the-World for a Generous, 
and'a Magnificent ſaying , that, *Ti 4 
ſhame for a Man to be Ont-gone in Courteſie : 
And, it's worth the while to examine both 
the Truth of it, and the Miſtake. Firſt, 
there can be no ſhame in a Virtuous Emula- 
tion ; and, Secondly, there can be no Vidto- 
ry without crofling the Cudgels, and yie}d- 
ing the Cauſe, * One Man may*have ET 
vantages of Strength, of Means, 0 
tune; and this will y operate 
upon the Events of good p but 
without any diminution to the Virtwe. The 
good Will may be the ſame in both, and yet 
One may have the Heels of the Other ; For, 
It is not in a good Office, as in a: Courſe; 
where he wins the Plate that comes firſt to 
the Poſt ; Andeven There alſo, Chance has 
many times a great b: in the -Succeſs. 


Where the Conteſt is a ut Benefits ; and 
that the One has not only a' Good Wl, but 
Mattey to work upon, and'a Power to put 
that Good Intent in Execution: And the 
Ocher has barely a Good Fl, without either 
the Means, or the Occaſion of 8 Requital; if 
he does bur affeftionately wiſh it, and endea- 
vour it; the _—_— no_ more Overcome, 

3 in 


8 ENECA4 Chap.IX.. 
in Courteſie, than he is in Courage, that dies 
with his Sword i in his Hand, and his Face to 
the Enemy, andy without Shrinking, main- 
tains his Statioh : For, where Fortune _ ns | 
tieh,'\Tis.coough phat the Good Wif 1 

ere are two Errors in this Pro =_ 
irſt, to imply, that a good Man may be 
Quercome: Y, 200 thep' [9 peg that any 
Siagoigns Wie be fl :Fhe 5 ary 
raxs prob Al. choſ e. Exerciſes where 
be Vo pas declar'd: by th Confeſſion 
rl Fadeot.. The-30q Fa [Were We! 

id -_ F Cngurr's IT Slain ,NOF 
me; though-ho yas ta 4 
fie #35 i N Mind 
—_ the greateſt Malice - 
aa ary ; and yet the Gi, 
iyer, contin pon = 
n 
_ 


' 


ver 


Recelve. Wheat vantage now has your 


tn ems LD, Myg ortune. that 1 can _ 
ne Iver 


irtue ? But, there are 
ome. Men that: ry Philoſophizd them- 
ſelves = .out-of: the ſenſe of  Hymane 
Aﬀections; as Diogenes, that walked Naked 
and Ynconeegn'd, thrgugh.the middle of 
Altxangir's Txealures; and was, as well in 
cb ex Mens Opigions, as tg his Own; =_ 
goovy 
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above Aleawnder himſelf;:who, at that time, 
had. the whole World: at his Feet : - for, 
there was; more that the One ſcorn'd to 
Take, than that the Other had in his Power 
to Give; And, it. is a greater Generdſity; 
for a Beggar'to Refuſe Money, than :fop a 
Prince to:beſtow it. : This is a remarka 
Inſtance of an-immovable Mind.; and there's 
hardly any contending wigh'it; but 4 
is.neyer the eſs Valiant for being, war 

by. an Invulnerable Edemy ;* nor; the Fire 
one jot..the. weaker, * for nor conſi an 
Incombuſtible Body ; .nox, a Sword ever a 
whit -the worſe for: not cleaving a Rock 
that is impenetrable ; neither is a ggate- 
full Mind overcome for want of.an r- 
able Fortune. : No matter for the inequa- 
lity of, the things Given, and Received, ſo 
long as; in point of good Aﬀettion, the two 
Parties ſtand, upon. the ſame: Level. Tis 
no Shame riot to overtake a Map, if we fol- 
low-him: as:faſt as we can. | That Tumorof 
a Man, the vain-glorious Alexander, was us'd 
to make;his boaſt, that nevetgany Man. went 
beyond him in Benefits ; and yet he liv'd to 


ſee a pqor fellow.in a whom, there 
was nothing that he c ive, and from 
whom there was nothing Þþ& he could take 


away. by 


NOR. is it always neceſſary for a poor « A Wiſe 
Man to fly to the Sanctuary of an Invinch- Friend is 
ble Mind, to quit ſcores with the Boun» the Noble/? 
ties of a. Plentiful Fortune ; but, it does 9 27eſen's- 


often fall out, that the Returns. which 
D 4 he 
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he [cannot make in kind, are mnore than 
ſupply'd in dignity and value. Archelans a 
King of Macedor, invited Socrates to his Pas' 
lace ; but he excus'd himſelf as unwilling to 
receive greater Benefits than he' was able to 
Requite. This perhaps was not Pride in 
Socrates, but Craft ;. for he was afraid of be- 
ing forc'd to accept of ſomething which 
poſſibly might have been unworthy'of him : 
beſide” that he was a Man of Liberty, and 
loth P make” himſelf a voluntary Slave. 
Thetruth of it 1s that. Archelawsi had more 
need of Socrates ,, than Socrates of Arche- 
laws; for, he wanted'a Man to teach him 
the Arc of ' Life, -and Death, and the Skill 
of Government; to: read. the Book of Na- 
turg to him. and ſhew him the Eight at 
Noon-day:” He:wanted a Man, that,'when 
the Sun was in an/Eclipſe, and he had lock'd 
himſelf up in all the horror, and deſpair 
imaginable; hewwanted a Man, 1ſay, to de- 
liver tim from his apprehenſions, and to ex- 
pound the Prodigy to him, by telling him, 
That there wyis-no-more in't, than'only that 
the Moon was got:betwixt the Sun, and the 


Earth, and allwou be well again preſent- 
ly. Let the! d Judge now, whether 
Archelawus- bis ty, Or Socrates his-Philoſs- 


phy, would ha en the greater Preſent : 
He does not underſtand the value of Wiſ- 
dom-and Friendſhip, that does not know a 
wiſe Friend to be the Nobleſt of Preſents. 
ARarity ſcarce to be found, not only in a 
Family, but in an Age; and no where more 
| wanted 
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wanted than where there ſeems to: be the 
greateſt ſtore. ' The greater a Man j is, the 


kim. Nor is it to be tag 
1 cantvt requite' ſuch 4 Benefattor, becauſe 
am poor, and bave it 'not ,, I can give\good 
Counſel ; a Converfation, wherein ke may 
take both Delight, and Profit ;. Freedom of 
Diſcourſe without Flattery kiadatrention, 
where he deliberates z and Faith inviola- 
ble where he truſts; I may bring him-to a- 
love, and knowledge of Truth ; deliver 
him from the errors: of his Credulity, -and 
reach him to diſtinguiſh —_— _ 
and Paralites,” 


T's 


CHAP. X. 


The Queſtion diſcuſid,, Whether, or no a 
Man _— or Return 4 Benefit to 
himſelf. 


"HERE as ny Gaſes wherein 'a Man 
ſpeaks of hi himſelf as of another. As 

for C_y 1 may thark, my yy for this, I 
ry at my ſe mp, I bate my ſelf. for That. 
And f4 way ol Speaking has raiſed a Dif- 
pute among the Stoicks, Whether or no & 
Han may Give, or Return 4 Benefit to bim- 
ſelf. For, ſay they, if I may hurt my Self, 
1 may oblige my. Self; and, that which 
were 


+ 
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wete a; Rencfit to. another Body, Why, is 

it not {Þ to.my Self ? And; Why ard, not 1 
er yon wr gener Fre to my Self, 

if to anothet body ? the: 


Caſe is |the ſame in E , add ſeyeral 
er Vices; a8 On Lit other, de,ic is a-paigt 
of gea Fi Keporkcion for Man to-Gom- 
ma Plato; thank'd Socrates fot 
What he had ; Learn'd: of bind ;/ and Why: 
might not-Socrares.25;weall:thank Plato. for: 
that which he had Tapebt hink? That which 
you went; fays Plata;; borroid. it of your, _ 
And why may aot-I as. welt Give to, 
— 'Lend'?..If Þ may: be. angry, wi 
o— T hiank-niy 'Self ;  anfl,{if. L 
Chide my Self, 1 may as well "Commend - 
my Self, and do my Self Good, as well as 
Hurt : There's the Fr reaſon of Contra- 
ries. *Tis a Common thing to ſay, Such 
# Man has dave bimſiUf ian Inj If an 
Injury, Why not a Benefit ? Bu Bur, ay that 
ho'Man cad be 4 Debtor t& himſe}f for, the 
Benefit muſt narufaliy precedlethe Acknow- 
ledgment; and, a Debtor can -no more be 
CN Creditor, than a _-—_— with- 
ont a" Somebody'm Give, that 
ſome body may Receive z _ 'tis neitfler 
Givingy nor Reccivitgg th g of-a 
thing one hand ta =P What 
if a' Man ſhould be ugratefull in the Caſo? 
there's. notbing' loſt.y fot, lie that gives/it | 
has it's and he that Gives, and he that Re- 
ceives;'are one. and the ſame Perſon. Nyw, 


properly Speaking,” no Man can be fade 
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beſtow any thingupon himſelf, forte dbeys 
his-Nature; thet profupts every Man to doi 
humfelf all the good he can. Shali1 call him 
Liberal, that gives to himſelf; $&r Good Na+ 
tur & that pardons himſelf; or Pirifull, that 
is affected with his own Misfortunes ? That 
which were Bounty, Clemency, Compaſſion; 
to another, to my ſelf, is Nature: A Be- 
nefit is a Voluntary thing ; bur, to do good' 
to my Self, is a thing Neceſſary. , Was ever 
any Man commended for getting out of a 
Ditch,or for helping himſelf againſt thieves? 
Or, What if 1 ſhobld allow, that a Man may 
confer a Benefit upon himſelf? yet he can- 
not owe ir, for he returns it in the fame in- 
ſtant that he receives it. . No Man Gives, 
Owes, or makes a Return, bur to Another. 
How can one Man do that; to which two 
Parties are requiſite in ſo many reſpets? 
Giving, and Receiving muſt go backward, 
and forward. betwixt two Perſons. If a 
Man Giye to himſelf, he may Sell to bim- 
ſelf: But; to fell, is to alienate a thing, and 
to tranſlate the tight of it ro Another ; now, 
to make a Man both the Giver, and the Re- 
ceiyer, is to Unite Two contraries. That's 
a Benefit, which, when it is Given, may poſ- 
ſibly not be ited ; but he that Gives 
to: himſelf, muſt neceſſarily Receive what 
he Gives ; beſide, that all Benefits are Given 
for the Receivers ſake, but that which a 
Man does for himſelf, is for the ſake of the 


Giver. » 
THIS 
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THIS is one of thoſe Subtilties, which, 
pong, -—wonegs worth a Mans while, yer it is 
nor labour abſolutely loſt neither, There 
is more of Trick and Artifice in it, than 
Solidity ; and yet there's matter of divyer- . 
fion too; enough perhaps to 'paſs away a 
Winters Evening, and keep a'Man waking 
that's heavy- headed. 


F 


:CHAP.-XL 
[| 


How far one Man may be oblig'd for a Be- 
nefit done to ye#rs-4 ; I F | 


dc -Queſtion now before us, requires 
' Diſtinition, and Cantion. For, though 
it be both Natural; and Generous, to w 

well to my Friends Friend ; yet, a Second- 
hand Benefit does not bind me any further, 
than to a Second-band Gratitude; So that I 
may receive great Satisfaftion, and Adyan- 
rage, from a Good Office done tomy _— 
and yet lye uhder no Obligation my ſelf. 
Or, ifany Man thinks otherwiſe ; 1 muſt ask 
him in the firſt place, Where'ir begins z and 


How far it extends?* that-it 'may not be 


boundleſs. Suppoſe a Man Obliges the Son ; 


gr Obligation work upon the Fa- 
ther 7 and why not upot'the Unkle too ? 


The Bother ? The Wife? The Siſter ? The 


- Mother ? Nay, upon all that have any kind- 


neſs for- him? and, upon all the Loyers of ' 
his Friends ? and upon all that love them 
«too? 
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too? and ſo in Infinitum. In this Caſe we 
muſt have Recourſe, as is ſaid heretofore, 
to the Intention of the BenefaQor z and fix 
the Obligation upon him, unto whom the 
Kindneſs was direfted. If a Man Manures 
my Ground ; keeps my Houſe from burning, 
or falling, *tis a Benefit to me, for I am the 
better for it, and my Houſe and Land are in- 
ſenſible. But. if he ſave the Life of my Son, 
the Benefit is to my Son. It is a Joy, and a 
Comfort to me, but no Obligation. Iam 
as much concern'd as I ought to be in the 
Health, the Felicity, and the Wellfare of my 
Son ; as happy in the Enjoyment of him ; 
And, I ſhould be as unhappy as is poſſibly, 
in his Loſs; but, it doesnot follow, that 1 
muſt of neceſſity lie under an Obligation, 
for being either happier, or leſs miſerable, 
by another bodies means. There are ſome 
Benefits, which, although conferr'd upon 
one Man, may yet work upon others; as a 
Sum of Money may be given to a poor man 
far his own ſake, which, in the Conſe- 
quence, proves the Relief of his whole Fa- 
mily ; but ſtill the immediate Receiver is 
the Debtor for it ; for, the Queſtion is not, 


Ts whom It comes afterward to be trans- 


ferr'd; but, who is the Principal ? and, up- 
on whom it was firſt beſtow'd ? My Son's 
Life is as dear ro me as my own ; .and, in 
faving him you preſerve me too: In this 
Caſe I will acknowledge my ſelf Oblig'd 
to you 3 that is to ſay, in my Son's Name : 
for in my own, and in ſtriftneſs, I am not : 

ut, 
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but, I amcontent to make my ſelf a volun- 
tary Debtor. What if he had borrow?d 
Money ? My paying of it, docs not at all 
make t'my Debt. It wquld put me to the 
bluſh perhaps, to have him taken in Bed 
with 'another 'Mans Wife ; but, that does 
not make me an Adulterer. Tis a won- 
derfull Delight, and Satisfattion that ] re- 
ceive in his Safety : bur, Nill this Good is 
not a Benefit. A Man may be the better 
for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone ; but, there 
maſt be a Will, and Intention to make it an 
Obligation. You ſave the Son without fo 
much as knowing the Father ; Nay, with- 
gout ſo. much as thinking of him; and, per- 
haps, you would have done the ſame thing, 
even if you had hated him. ' Burt, withonr 
any farther Altercation of Dialogue ; the | 
Conclufion is this, if you meant him the 
Kindneſs, he is anſwerable for it; and'l 
niay enjoy the fruit of it, without being Ob- '.” 
ligd by ir. But if it was done for my Sake, | 
then am I accomptable. Or, howſoever, up- 
on any occaſion, I am ready to do you all the 
Kind Offices imaginable ; not as the Return 
of a"Benefit, bat as the Earneſt of a Friend- 
ſhip: which you are not to challenge ngi- 
ther, but to entertain as an Act of Honour, 
-and of Juſtice, "rather tlian of Gratitude. 
f a Man find che Body-of my dead Father, 
n a Deſart; and give it Burial ; if he did it 
as to my Father, I am beholden to him; 
but, 1f the body was unknown to him, and 
flat he would have done the ſame —_ 
or 
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for any other Body, I am no further con- 
cerned in it, than as a Piece of Pablick Hy- 
manity. F , 

THERE are moreover , ſome Caſes, 


i thy Perſe be © ob-.* » 
Ta for he le of ters, andthe oe > I 


Hed for the ſake © : 
Extradt of an ancient Nobility'may be 
preferr'd before a better Man, that is but 
of yeſterdays ſtanding. And it is but rea- 


ſonable, to pay a Reverence, even to the «* -we 


Memory of eminent Virtues. He that is 
not illuſtrious in Himſelf, may yet be repu- 
ted ſo in the Right of his Anceſtors. And 
there is a gratitude to be Entail'd upon the 
Off ſpring of famous Progenitors. Was it 
not for the Fathers ſake, that Cicero the Sor 
was made Conſul? And, was it not the E- 
minence of one Pompey, that rais*d' and dig- 
nify'd the reſt of his Family ? How came 
Caligula to be the Emperor of the WoflJ? 
a Mari ſo Cruel, 'that he ſpilt Blood as gree- 
dily as if he were” to-drink it z the Empire 
was not given' to Himfelf, bur to his Father 
Germanic}, " X braver Man deſerved that 
for him, 'which he "could never have chal- 
lenged upon 'tiis own Merit. '' What was'it 
that prefert'd Fabins Perſicis ? ( whole ye- 
ry Mouth 'was the" Uncleaneſt part about 
him ;) What 'was'it; but the 300 of that 
Family that ſo generouſly oppoſed the E- 
nemy, for 'the” Safery of the * Common 
wealth 2 * * ___ 4 4} Tr + | 
wo ' NAY, 


fo the 


' wourable 


b Provi- 
denee it ſelf the Wicked _Poſterity of -an Honourable 
7s gratis Rice. TheCounſelsof Heaven are guided 


Wick- 
ed Poſtert 
# of an bo- 
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NAY, > Providence it ſelf. is gracious to 


- Wiſdom , Mercy, and -Jaſtice. Some 
en are made Kings for their proper Vir- 
tues, without any reſpect to their Predeceſ- 
ſors. Others, for - their Anceſtors ſakes , 
whoſe Virtues, though neglected 1n their 
Lives, come to be afterward rewarded in 
their Iſſve. And, it is but Equity, that our 
Gratitude ſhould extend as far as the Influ- 
ence of their Heroical Aftions, and Exam- 


ples. 


CHAP, XI. 
The Benefaftor muſt have no By-Ends. 


WE come now to the main pouut of if 
the Matter in Queſtion ; that is to F 
ſay, whether or no it be a thing deſirable in þ* 
It ſelf, the Giving, and Receiying of Bene- 
fits? There isa Set of PlMloſophers, that 
accompts nothing Valuable, but what is Pro- 
fitable;, and ſo. makes all Virtue Mercenary: 
An Unmanly Miſtake, to imagine, that the 
Hope of Gain, or Fear of Loſs, ſhould make 
a either the more, or the leſs Honeſt, 
As who ſhould ſay, What ſhall ] Get by't, and 
F'll be an boneft. Man ? Whereas, oh the con- 
trary, Honeſty is a thing in it ſelf to be pus- 
chas'&at any rate. It is not for a Body to 
ſay, It will be a Charge; a Hazard I ſhall give 

| Offence, 
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Offence, &c. My Buſineſs is to do what I 
ought to do : All other Conſiderations are 
forreign to the Office. Whenſoever my du- 
ty calls me, ris my part to attend, without 
Scripulizing upon Forms, or Difficulties. 
Shall I ſee an honeſt Man oppreſſed at the 
Barr, and not aſſiſt him, for fear of a Court- 
FaQtion ? Or not ſecond him upon the High- 
way againſt Thieves, for fear of a Broken- 
head? And chuſe rather to ſit ſtill, the quier 
SpeCtator of Fraud, 'and Violence? Why 
will men be Juſt, Temperate, Generous, 
Brave, but becauſe it carries along with it 
Fame, and a good Conſcience ? And for the 
ſame Reaſon, and no other, ( to apply it to 
the Subject in hand ) let a Man alſo be Boun- 
tifull. The School of Epicurw, Pm ſure, 
will never ſwallow this Doctrine : ( That 
Efteminate Tribe of Eazy and Voluptuous 
# Philoſophers) They'll tell you, that Virtue 
4 Is but the Servant and Vaſlail of Pleaſure. 
> No, ſays Epicurus, 1 am not for Pleaſure nei- 
| ther, without Virtue. But , Why then For 
Pleaſure, ſay I, before Virtue ? Not that the 
Streſs of the Controverſie lies upon the Or- 
der only ; for, the Power of it, as well as the 
Dignity, 1s now under debate. It is the Office 
of Vircue to Superintend, to Lead, and to 
| Govern; But, the parts you have ailign'd 
it, are, to Submit, to Follow, and to be un- 
der Command. Burt this, yow'll ſay, is no- 
thing to the purpoſe, ſo long as both ſides 
are agreed, that there can be no Happineſs 
without Virtue : Take away that, ſays Epi- 

E Curus, 
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cBrus, and I'm 4 little a Friend to Pleaſure 
as you, The Pinch, ia ſhort, 1s.this ; Whe- 
ther Virtue it ſelf be the Supreme Good, 
or only the cauſe of it ? It is not the in- 
verting of the order that will clear this 
Point ;, (though 'tis a very prepoſteroug 
Error, to ſet that firſt which ſhould be laſt.) 
It does not kalf ſo much offend me, the ran- 
ging of Pleafure hefore Virtue, as the very 
Comparing of them ;._and the bringing of 
two Qppolites, and profeſs'd Enemies, into 
any ſort of Competition. 

THE Drifc of this Diſcourſe is, to ſup- 
Port the Cauſe of Benefits ; and to prove, 
that it is a Mean, and Diſhonourable thing, 


* Give only to Give, for any other End, than for * Gi-, 


oh _ 


ving-ſake, He that Gives for Gain, Profit, 
or any By-End, deſtroys the very Intent of 3 
Bounty ; For, it falls only upon thoſe that | 
do not want; and perverts the Charitable 
Inclinations of Princes, and of Great Men, F 
who cannot reaſonably propound to them- 
ſelves any fuch End. What does the Sun 
get by travelling about the Univerſe; by vi- F 
hcing, and comforting all the quarters of| 
the Earth? Is the whole Creation made, and ; 
order'd for the good of Mankind, and every 
particular Man only for the good of him- 
felf? There paſſesnot ag hour of our Lives, 
wherein we do not enjoy the Bleſſings of 
Providence without Meaſure, and without 
Intermiſſion. And, What Deſign can the 
Almighty have upon us, who is in himſelf, 
full, fafe, and inviolable ? If he ſhould Givg 
only 
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only for his own Sake, What would becoriſe 
of poor Mortals, that have nothing to re- 
turn him at beſt, but Dutiful Acknowledg- 
ments? *Tis putting out of a Benefit to tn- 
tereſt, only to Beſtow where we may place 
it ro Advantage. 

LET us be Liberal then, after the Ex- 
ample of our Great Creator ; and Give to 
others, with the ſame Confderation that he 
gives to us. > Epicarus his Anſwer will be to * 73 Epi- 
this, That God gives no Benefits at'M}, but cureans 
turns his back upon the World ; and; with- _ a 
out any Coticern for us, leaves Nature td };. $60 
take her Courſe : And, whether he does a- aferr+:. 
fly thing himſelf, or nothing, he takes nb 
notice however, either of the Good; or, of 
the II! that is.done here below. If there 
were rot an Ordering and an Over-Ruling 
Providence ; How comes it ( the 0- 
ther ſide) that the Univerſality of Mankind 
ſhould eyer have ſo Unanimouſly agreed in 
the Madneſs of Worſhipping a Power. that 
can neither Hear, nor Help us? Some Blef- 
ſings are freely given us : —_— upon our 
Prayers,are granted us; and ay brings 
forth Inſtances of great, and of $eaſonable 
Mercies. There never was yet any Man ſb 
Infenſible, as not to Feel, See, and Under- 
ſtand a Deity in the ordinary Methods of 
Nature; though many have been ſo obſti- 
nately Ungrateful, as not to confeſs it : Nor 
is any Man ſo wretched, as not to be a Par- 
taker in that Divine Bounty. . Some Behe- 


fits, "cis true, may appear to be —_— 
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divided. But, 'tis no ſmall matter yet that 
we Poſſeſs in Common ; and, which Nature 
has beſtow?d upon us in her very ſelf. If God 
be not Bountiful, whence 1s it that we have 
all that we pretend to? that which we give, 3 
and that which we deny ; that which weLay # 
up, and that which we. Squander away ? i 
Thoſe innumerable delights, for the Enter- X# 
tainment of our Eyes, our Ears, and our * 
Underſtandings? Nay, that Copious Matter :” 
even for Luxury it ſelf? For, care is taken, * 
not only for our Neceilities, but alſo for our # 

Pleaſures, and for the Gratifying of all our 
Senſes, and Appetites. So many pleaſant 
Groves, Fruitful, and Salutary Plants ; ſo ® 
many fair Rivers, that ſerve us both for Re- Z 


creation, Plenty, and Commerce ;, Viciſl 7% 
tudes of Seaſons; Varieties of Food, by Na- 2 


ture made ready to our hands; all ſorts of | 


Curioſities and of Creatures; and the whole F 


Creation it ſelf Subjefted to Mankind for | 
Health, Medicine, and Dominion. Wecan © 
be thankful to a Friend for a few Acres, or 
a little Money, and yet for the Freedom, # 
and Command of the whole Earth, and for # 

the great Benefirs of our Being; as Life, ® 
Health, and Reaſon, we look upon our | 

ſelves as under no Obligation. If a Man 
beſtows upon us a Houſe, that is delicate- 
Iy beautified with Paintings, Statues, Gil- 
dings, and Marble, we make a mighty bu- 
ſineſs of it, and yet it lies at the Mercy of 
a Puff of Wind, the Snuff of a Candle, and 
a hundred other Accidents to lay. it in o 
Duſt, 
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Duſt. And, is it nothing now to ſleep un- 
der the Canopy of Heaven, where we have 
the Globe of the Earth for our place of Re- 
poſe, and the Glories of the Heavens for 
aur Spectacle ? How comes it that we ſhould 
ſo much value what we have, and yet at the 
ſame time be ſo unthankful for it ? Whence 
is it that we have our Breath, the Comforts 
of light, and of heat, the very Blood that 
runs in our Veins ? The Cattel that feed 
us, and the Fruits of the Earth that feed 
them? Whence have we the Growth of 
our Bodies, the Succeſſion of our Ages, and 
the Faculties of our Minds ? So many Veins 
of Mettles, Quarries of Marble, &c. The 
Seed of every thing is in it ſelf, and it is 
the Bleſſing of God that raiſes it out of the 
dark, into Act, and Motion. To ſay no- 
thing of the charming Varieties of Muſick, 
beautiful Objects, Delicious Proviſions for 
the Palate, Exquiſite perfumes which are 
Caſt in over and above, to the common Ne- 
ceſſities of our Being. 
ALL this, ſays Epicurus, we are to aſ- 


cribe to © Nature. And, Why not to God, «© God and 
I beſeech ye? As if they were not both of Nature are 


them one and the ſame Power, working in 
the whole, and in every part of it. Or, 
if you call him the Almighty Jupiter ;, the 
Thunderex, the Creatour, and Preſerv+r of us 
all; it comes to the ſam- lilue : Suine will 
expreſs him under the Notion of Fate ; 
which-is only a Connexion &6f Cauſes, and 
himſelf the Uppermoſt. and Ociginal, upon 

E 3 which 


fame Pow- 


« The Di- 
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- which all the reſt depend. The Stoicks re» 


preſent the ſeveral FunHions of the Ab 
mighty Power under ſeveral Appellations. 
When they ſpeak of him as the Farber, and 
the Fountain of all Beings, they call him 
Bacchus : and under the name of Hercales, 
they denote him to be Indefatigable, and In- 
vincible : And, in the Contemplation of him: 
in the Reaſon, Order, Proportion, and Wiſ- 
dom of his Proceedings, they call him Mer- 
cury : So that which way ſoever they look, 
and under what Name ſoever they Couch 
their Meaning, they never fail of finding 
him : for he isevery where, and filts his own 
Work. It a Man ſh 

Seneca, and ſay that he owes it to Anneus, 
or Lucixs, he may change the Name, but 
not his Creditor ; for, let him take which 


ould borrow Money of | 


[ i, 


of the three Names he pleaſes, he is ſtilla * 


Debtor to the ſame Perſon. ' As Juſtice, In- 
tegrity, Prudence, Frugality, Fortitude, are 
all of them the Goods of one and the ſame 
Mind, fo that whichſoever of them pleaſes 
us, we cannot diſtin&tly ſay, That iris this 
or that, but the Mind. 

BUT, not to carry this Digreſſion too 
farr, that which God kimfelf does, we are 
ſure is well done; and, we are no leſs ſure, 
that 4 for whatſoever he gives, he neither 


vine Bounty Wants, Expects, nor Recelyes any thing. in 


expedts nd 
Reinrn., 


- any By-regard to our ſelves. lt is objeted 


Return : So that the only end of a Benefit 
ought to be the Advantage of the Recei- 
ver; And that muſt be our ſcope without 


co 
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to us, the fagylar caution we preſcribe in 
the Choice of the Perſon, for it were a 
Madneſs, we ſay, for a Husbandtman to Sow 
the Sand : Which, if true, ſay they, you 
have an Eye upon Profit, as well in Giving, 
as in Plowing, and Sowing. And then they 
fay again, That, if the conferring of a Be- 
nefit were deſirable in it ſelf, it would have 
no dependence upon the Choice of the 
Man ; for, let us give it When, How, or 
Whereſoever we pleaſe, it would he ſtill a 
Benefit. This does not at all affeCt our A(- 
ſertion ; for the Perſon, the Matter, the 
Manner, and the Time, are Circumſtances 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Reaſon of the 
Aftion ; there muſt be a right Judgment in 
all reſpeCts to make it a Benefit. It is my 
duty, to be true to a Truſt, and yet there 
_— a time, or a place, wherein I would 
make little difference berwixt the Renoun- 
cing of it, and the Delivering of it up; and 
the ſame Rule holds in Benefits; I will nei- 
ther render the One, nor beſtow the Ocher 
to the Damage of the Receiyer. A wic- 
ked Man will run all riſques to do an Injury ; 
and to compaſs his Revenge; and, ſhall not 
an honeſt Man yenture as far to do a Good 
Office? All Benefirs muſt be Gratuitous ; 
A Merchant ſells me the Corn that keeps 
me and my Family from ſtarving ; bur, he 
ſold it for his Intereſt, as well as I bought 


It for mine, and ſo1 owe him nothing fort. 


He that Gives for Profit, Gives to Himſelf, 


as a Phyſician, or a Lawyer gives Counſel 
| E 4 for 
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for a Fee, and only makes uſe of me for his 
own Ends, as a Graſfier fats his Cattel, to 
bring them to a better Market. - This is 
more properly the driving of a Trade, than 
the Cultivating of a Generous Commerce. 
This for That, is rather a Truck than a 3 
Benefit ; and he deſerves to be Couſen'd, 
that Gives any thing in hope of a Return. 
And, in truth, What End ſhould a Man 
honourably propound ? Not Profit ſure; | 

That's Valgar, and Mechanique; and he that 
does not contemn it, can never be Grate- 
ful. And then for Glory, *tis a mighty mat- 
ter indeed for a Man to Boalt of doing his 
Daty. We are to Gre, if it were onely to 
avoid not Giving ; If any thing comes on't, F 
"tis Clear Gain; and, at worſt, there's no- F 


thing loſt ; beſide, that'one Benefit well pla- #2 


ced, makes amends for a Thouſand Miſcar- | 
riages. It is not that I would exclude the 
Benefactor neither for being himſelf the 
better for a Good Office he does for ano- 
ther. Some there are that do us good on- 
ly for their own ſakes; Others, for Ours ; 
and ſome again for both. He that does 
it for me in Common with himſelf, if hc 
had a Proſpett upon both in the doing cf 
it, I am oblig'd to him for it; and glad 
with all my heart that he had a ſhare in't. 
Nay, I were ungrateful, and unjuſt, if I 
ſhould not Rejoyce, that what was Be- 
neficial to me, might be ſo likewiſe to 
himſelf. | hens + 
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TO paſs now to the Matter of Grati- 


tude, and © Ingratitude ; there never was * Al Men 
any Man yet ſo wicked, as not ro approve teſt In- 
of the One, and deteſt the Other ; as the £/* 


two things in the whole World, the one ro 
be the moſt Abominated, the other the moſt 
Eſteem'd. The very Story of an Ungrate- 
ful Action puts us out of all Patience, and 
gives us a loathing for the Author of it. 
T hat Inhumane Villain, we cry, to do ſo hor- 
rid a thing : Not that Inconſiderate Fool, for 
omitting ſo profitable a Virtue, which plainly 
ſhews the ſenſe we naturally have, both of 
the one, and of the other, and that we are 
led to*t by a common Impulſe of Reaſon, 
and of Conſcience. Epicurus Phancies Gad 
to be without Power, and without Armes 
above fear himſelf, and as little to be fea- 
red. He places him betwixt the Orbs, $So- 
litary, and Idle, out of the Reach of Mor- 
tals, and neither hearing our Prayers, nor 
minding our Concerns ; and allows him on- 
ly ſuch a Veneration and Reſpect, as we 
Pay to our Parents: . If a Man ſhould ask 

im now, Why any Reverence at all, if 
we have no Obligation to him ? Or rather, 
Why that greater Reverence to his fortui- 
tous Atomes ? His Anſwer would be, that 
it is for their Majeſty, andTheir Admirable 
Nature, and not out of any hope or Ex- 
pectation from them. $o that by his pro- 
per Confeſſion, a thing may be deſirable 
for its own worth. But, ſays he, Grati- 
tude is a Virtue that has commonly profic 
PE. | annex'd 


titude, 
{7 be the 
contr ary. 
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annex to it. And, where's the Virtue, ſay 
T, that has not ? but ſtill the Virtue is to be 
valo'd for it felf, and not for the Profit 
that attends it ; There is no Queſtion, but 
Gratitude for Benefits received, is the ready 


way to procure more; and in requiting one # 


Friend, we encourage many ; but, theſe Ac- 
ceſſions fall in by the By ; and, if I were ſure 
that the doing of good Offices would be my 


voT, 


Ruine, I would yet purſue chem. He that | 


Viſits the Sick, in hope of a Legacy, let him 
be never ſo Friendly 1n all other Caſes, I look 
upon him in this to be no better than a Ra- 
ven, that watches a weak Sheep, only to 
= the Eyes out. We never Give with 

much Judgment, or Care, as when we 
confider the Honeſty of the Aftion, with- 
out any Regard to the Profit of it; for, our 
Underſtandings are Corrupted by Fear, 
Hope, and Pleaſure. 


T 
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CH AP. XII. 


There are many Caſes wherein a AMdan may 

' be minded of a Benefit, but it is js. 
rarely to be Challeng'd, and never to be 
Upbraided. 


F the World were as wiſe, and as Honeſt 
' aSit ſhould be, there would be no need 
of Caution or Precept, how to behave our 
ſelves. in qur ſeveral Stations, and Duties ; 


n— a Ld 


- For, both the Giver and the Receiver would 


do what they ought to do of their own ac- 
cord : The one would be Bountiful, and the 
other Grateful; and, the only way of min- 
ding a Man of one good turn, would be the 
following of it with another. But as the 
Caſe ſtands, we muſt take other Meaſures, 
and conſult the beſt we can, the Common 
Eaſe, and Relief of Mankind. 
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AS there are ſeveral ſorts of 2 Ungrate- « pjvere 
ful Men, ſo there muſt be ſeveral ways of forts of tn- 
dealing with them : either by Artifice,Coun- graztude- 


ſel, Admonition, or Reproof, according to 
the humour of the Perſon, and the degree 
of the Offence; Provided always, that as 
well in the Re-minding a Man of a Benefit, 
as In the Beſtowing of it, the Good of the 
Receiver be the principal thing intended. 
There is a Curable Ingratitude, and an In- 
curable : there is a Slothful, a NegleCtful, a 
Proud, aDiſſembling, a Diſclaiming, a __ 
| c 


d Perſeve- 
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leſs, a Forgetful, and a Malitious Ingrati- 
tude ; and, the Application muſt be ſuited 
to the Matter we have to Work upon. A 


gentle Nature may be reclaim'd by Autho- F 
Advice, or Reprehenſion ; a Father, a 


rit 

Hucband, a Friend, may do good in the caſe. 
There are a ſort of Lazy, and Sluggiſh 
People, that live as if they were aſleep, and 
muſt be Lugg'd and Pinch'd to awaken them. * 
Theſe Men are betwixt Grateful, and Un- 
grateful ; they will neither deny an Obliga- 
tion, nor return it, and only want quicke- 
ning. I will do all Ican to hinder any Man 
from jll doing ; but eſpecially a Friend, and 
yet more eſpecially from doing ill to me. 


I will rub up his Memory with new Benefits: 3 
if that will not ſerve, I'll proceed to good 7 


Counſel, and from thence to Rebuke : If all 
fails, P11 look upon him as a deſperate Deb- 
tor, and een let him alone in his Ingrati- 
tude, without making him my Enemy : for, 
no Neceſſity ſhall eyer make me ſpend time, 
in wrangling with any Man upon that Point. 

b ASSIDUITY of Obliging Strikes upon | 
the Conſcience, as well as the Memory, and 
purſues an Ungrateful Man, till he becomes 
Grateful : If one good Office will not do'r, 
try a Second, and then a Third, No Man 
can be ſo thankleſs, but either Shame, Oc- 
caſion, or Example, will, at ſome time or 
other, prevail upon him. The very Beaſts 
themſelves, even Lions, and Tigers, are 
gain'd by good uſage : beſide, that one Ob- 
ligation does naturally draw on apother ; 
| $*. an 
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and a Man would not willingly leave his own 
Work imperfeft. TI have belpt him thus far, 
and Pll &en go through with it now. So that 
oyer and above the delight, and the virtue 
of Obliging, one good turn is a Shooing- 
horn to another. This, of all Hints, is per- 
haps the moſt effetual, as well as the moſt 
Generous. ; 


, IN ſome © Caſes it muſt be carry'd more « I ſome 
home; as in that of Fulins Ceſar, who, as he caſes 4 man 
may be min- 

himſelf Pinch'd. Sir, ſays he, Do nor you gneſe. 


was hearing a Cauſe, the Defendant finding 


remember a Strain you got in your Ancle, when 
you Commanded in Spain; and that a Soldier 
lent you bis Cloak, for a Cuſhion, upon the top 
of a Cragpy Rock,, under the ſhade of a little 
Tree, in the heat of the Day ? I remember it 
perfetily well, ſays Czſar, and that when I 
was ready to choake with Thirſt, an honeſt Fel- 
low fetch'd me a draught of Water in his Hel- 
met. But, that Man, and that Helmet ;, (ſays 
the Soldier) Does Czlar think that he conld 
now know them again if he ſaw them? The 
Man perchance I might (ſays Czſar ſome- 
what offended) but not the Helmet ;, but, 
What's this Story to my buſineſs ? Tou are none 
of the Man : Pardon mt, Sir, ſays the Soldier, 
I am that very Man, but Czfar may well for- 
get me, for 1] have been Trepanwd ſince, and 
loſt an Eye at the Battle of Munda, where that 
Helmet too had the Honour to be Cleft with a 
Spaniſh Blade. Ceſar took it as it was inten- 
ded; and, it, was an Horburable, and a Pru- 
dent way of refreſhing his Memory. Burt, = 
wo 
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would not have gone down ſo well with T5. 
berixs ;, for, when an Old Acquaintaice of 
his began his Addreſs to him, with Tow Re- 
member Ceſar. No, ſays Ceſar, (cutting him 
ſhort) 1 do not Remember what 1 W AS. Now, | 
with him, it was better to be Forgotten, þ 
than Remembred : for, an Old Fried was 
as bad as an Informer. It is a common thing 
for Men to hate the Authors of their Pre- 
—_— as the witneſſes of their mean Ori- 
S THERE are ſome People well enough diſ-* 


* Sow pog'd to be * Grateful, but they cannot hit 


People 


would be 


upon? without a Prompter : they are a little 
like School-Boyes, that have Treacherous 


ike had Memories; *tis but helping them here and 
« Prompter. thee with a word, when they ſtick, and they'l | 


go through with their Eeſſon ; they muſt be Þ 
taught to be Thankful, and *tis a fair ſtep, 

if we.can but bring them to be willing, and 
only offer at it. Some Benefits we have neg- 
lefted ; ſome we are not willing to remem- 
ber. He is Ungrateful that Diſowns an Ob- 
ligation ;, and fo is he that Diſſembles it, or; 
to his Power, does not Requite it; but, the 
worſt ofalt is he that forgets it. Conſcience, 
or Occaſion may revive the reſt,. but here, 
the very Memory of it is loſt. Thoſe Eyes 
that cannot endure the light are weak, but 
thoſe are ſtack blind that cannot ſee it, Ido | 
not loveto hear People ſay, Maſs ! poor Man, 
he bas forgotten it : As-if that wete the Ex- 
cuſe of Ingratitude, which is the very cauſe 
of it; Fos, if he were hob Ungratetvl, s 
wo 
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would not be Forgetful, and lay that out of 
the way which ſhould be always up 
and in fight. He that thinks, as he ought to 
do, of requiting a Benefit, is in no danger of 
forgetting it. There are indeed ſome Bene- 
fits ſo great, that they can never ſlip the Me- 
mory but, thoſe which are leſs in value, and 
more in number, do commonly ſcape us. We 
are apt enough to acknowledge, That, ſuch 
a Man has been the Making of ut ſo long as 
we are in Poſleſſion of the advantage he has 
brought us; but, new Appetites deface old 
Kindneſſes, and we carry our Proſpect for- 
ward to ſomething more, without conſide- 
ring what we have obtain'd already. All 
that is paſt we give for loſt ; ſo that we are 
only intent upon the future. When a Bene- 
fit is once out of Sight, or out of Uſe, *is 
buried. - 

IT is the Freak of many People, they 
cannot do a good Office but they are pre- 


ſently *boaſting of it, Drunk or Sober: and * There 

about it goes into all Companies, what won- ft be no 
derful things they have done for this Man, x hear 
and what for other, A fooliſh, and adan- * - _ 


gerous vanity; of a doubtful Friend, to make 
a certain Enemy. For, theſe Reproaches, 
and Contempts, will ſet everyBodies To 
a Walking ; and People will conclude, t 
theſe things would neves be, if there 'were 
not ſomething very extraordinary. in the 
Bottom on*r, When it comes to that once, 
there's not any Calumny but faſtens more, 
or les; nor any falſhood ſd incredible, but 
in 
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in ſome part or other of it, ſhall paſs for a 
Truth. Our great miſtake is this, we are 
Rill inclin'd to make the moſt of what we 
Give, and the leaſt of what we Receive 
whereas we ſhould do the clean contrary. 
It might have been more, but he had a great 
many to Oblige. It was as much as he could 
well ſpare ;, hell make it up ſome other time, &C. 
Nay, we ſhould be ſo far from making Pub- 
lication of our Bounties, as not to hear 
them ſo much as mention'd, without ſwee- 
tening the matter :: As, Alaſs ! I owe him a 
great deal more than that comes to. If it were 
in my power to ſerve bim, I ſhould be very glad 
ont. 'And, this roo, not with the Figure 


of a Complement, but with all Humanity, 


and Truth. There was a Man of Quality, 
that, in the Trinmviral Proſcription, was 
ſay*d by one of Ceſar's Friends, who would 
be ſtill twitting him with it, who it was 
that preſerv'd him, and telling*him over 
and over, You had gone to Pot, Friend, but 
for me. Praye, ſaysthe Proſfcribed, ler me 
hear no more of this, or &en leave me as you 
found me : I am thankful enough of my ſelf to 
acknowledge , That I owe you my Life; but, 
"tis Death to have it rung in my Ears perpe- 
tually as a Reproach : It looks as if you had only 
fav'd me, to carry me about for a Speftacle. 
I would fain forget the Misfortune, that I was 
once a Priſoner, without being led in Triumph 


every day of my Life. 
OH! 
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, OH! * the Pride, and Folly bf a gteat 
Fortune; that turns Benefits into Injuries ! 
That delights in Exceſles, and :diſgraces 
every thing .it:does. Who would receive 
any thing from ir upon thefe terms ? The 
higher it raiſes us, the more fardid it makes 
us. Whatfoever it Gives, it .Corrapts: 
What is there in it that ſhould thus puff us 
up? By what Magick is it: that we are ſo 
transformed, that we do. no. longer know 
our ſelves ? Is it impoſſible for Greatneſfs.to 
be Liberal withont Infolence ? The Benefits 
that we receive from our Superionrs are then 
welcome, when. they. come with an Open 
Hand, and a clear Brow : Without either 
Contumely, or State ; and fo as toprevent 
our Neceſlities:: - The Benefit is never the 
greater for the riaking.of a buſtle, and a 
noiſe about it ; but, the Benefaftor is much 

| the leſs for the Oſtentation of his good 
Deeds ; which makes that Odfous .to us, 
which would be otherwiſe Delightful. T;- 
berics had gotten a Trick, when any Man 
begg*d Money of him; to refer him to the 
Senate, where al the Petitioners were to 
deliver. up the Names of their Credi- 
tors. His End perhaps was, to deter Men 
from Asking, by expofing the Condition 
of their Fortunes to an Examination. But, 

It was howeyer a Benefit, turn'd into a Re- 
tehenſion 3 and, he made a Reproach of a 

unfy, - al 
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* Some 
Bounties 
are beſtow 
ed with In- 


ſalence. 


nefit, 


BUT, * *tis not enong to forbear 
the caſting of Ama op Man's Teeth; 
for. there are ſome, that will not allow it to 
be fo mich as challeng'd. For, an Ill Man, 
fay they,, willnot make a Return, though it 
be demanded, and a Good Man will do it 
of himſelf. And then the Asking of it ſeems 
to turn it into a Debt : It is a kind of Inju- 
ry to be too quick with the former ; for, to 
call upon him too ſoon, reproaches him, as 
if he would not have done it otherwiſe. Nor 
would 1 Recal a Benefit from any Man, ſb as 
to force it ; but, only to receive it. If 1 
tet him quite alone, I make my ſclf guilty 
of his Ingraticude; and nndoe him for want 
of Plain-Dealing. A Father Reclaims 2 
Diſobedient Son. A Wife Reclaims a DiC- 
folute Husband; and one Friend excites the 
languiſhing Kindneſs of another : How ma- 


ny Men are loſt for want of being touch'd 
to the quick ? <£o long as I am not preſs'd, 


I will rather deſire a Favour, than fo much 
as mention a Requital; but, if my Coun- 
try,, my Family, or my Liberty be at Stake, 
my Zeal, and Indignation ſhall over-rul 
my Modeſty, and the World ſhall then un- 
derſtand, that I have done all I could, not 
to ſtand in need of an Ungrateful Man, 
And, in concluſion, the Necelfity of Recei- 
ving a Benefit ſhall overcome the ſhame of 
Recalling it. Nor is it only allowable 
upon ſome Exigents, to put the Receive 

ig 
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in Mind of a Good Turn, bur it is 
imes for the common Adyantage of both 
Parties: 


—_— _ 


CH AP. NIV. 
How far to Oblige , or Requite a Wicked 


Here ate ſome Benefits, whereof a 
Wicked man is wholly Iacapable: of 
which, hereafter. There are others, which 
are Beſtow'd upon him, not for his own 
fake, but for Secondary Reaſons ; and, of 
theſe, we have ſpoken, in part, already. 
bes of Hamaniey, which are. Otly allow 
ces umanity, which are. 0t ow? 
him as he is a Man, and without any Regard, 
tither to Vice, or Virtue. To paſs 


Over 
the Firſt Point : the Second muſt be hand- 
led with Care, and Diſtinftion, and not 
without ſome ſeeming Exceptions to the: 
General Rule: As firſt, Here” no Choice, 
or Istention in; the Caſe, but, 'tis a good Of- 
fice done him for ſome By Intereſ, or by 
Chance. Secondly, There's no Fadgment in 
it neither, for 'tis to a Wicked Man. But, 
to ſhorten the Matter 5 without theſe Cir- 
cumſtances it is not properly a Benefit ; or, 
at leaſt, not to him : for, it looks another 
way. I reſcue a Friend from Thieves, and 


; theother 'ſcapes for company. I Diſcharge 


a Debt for a Friend, and the other comes 
F 2 of 
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off too, forthey were both in a Bond. The 
Fhird is of a-great Latitude, and varies, 
according to the degree of Generoſity'on 
the one ſide, and of Wickedneſs on the 
other. Some BenefaCtors 'will Superero- 
gate, and dp more than they*'are bound to 
do:: And, ſome Men are ſo lewd, that 'tis 
\dangerous to.do them any ſort of Good) no, 
not ſo much as by way of Return,orRequital, 


. © IF the Benefaftors Bounty maſt extend 
to thei Bad,. 'as.well as to'the'Good ; Put 
the'Caſe that I-promiſe a good Office to an 
Ungrateful Man: we are firſt to diſtinguiſh 
(as. is: ſaid befofe ) betwixt' a' Common Be- 
.nefit, .and-:ar Perſonal 5 'betwixt what Is 
given for: Aderir, and what for- Company, 
Secondly, Whether or no we'know the Per- 
fon to be Ungrateful, and can reaſonably 
cauclude, that his'Vice is Incurable. Third- W 
1y;-A conſiderdtion muſt be:had of the Pro- F” 

miſe, -how-far that may oblige us. The + 
190 firſt Points are clear'd both in one: i - 
We'cannor juſtific any particular Kindneſs Wt * 
for one that we. conclude:to be ' a hope: MF ? 
leſly wicked Man : So that” the force of i © 
the Promiſe. is the ſingle Point in'Queſtion. WM © 
In the Promiſe of a good Office to a Wick- Wt | 
ed or Ungrateful Man, I am to blame if 8 © 
I cid it knowingly; and I am to blame ne- 
vertheleſs, if I did it otherwiſe : but, I muſt 
yet make it good ( under due Qualificati- 
ons) becauſe promis'd it : that is to ſay, 
Matters continuing in the fame: State, for 


A. ww = 


= detriment; and 
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no Man is anſwerable for Accidents. Pil 
Sup at ſuch/a Place, though it be cold ; 111 
riſe at ſuchan hour, though I be fleepy ; bur; 
if it prove tempeſtgous, or that I fall: ſick ' 
of 2 fevet, PL neither do the-one, northe - 
other. I promiſe to ſecond a Friend in'a 
Quarrel, or to plead his Cauſe ; and, when. 
Ecome into the Field, or into the Court, it 
proves to be againſt my Father, or my Bro- 
ther : I npealle to go a Journey with him; 
but, there's no Travelling upon the Road 
for Robbing , my Child 1s fallen ſick; or. 
my Wife in Labour : Theſe Circumſtances 
are ſufficient to diſcharge me ; for, a Pro-- 
miſe againſt Law;..or Duty, is. void in its 
own Nature. . The Counſels of a Wiſe 
Man are certain ; but Events are uncer- 
tain. And yet ifl havepaſsgd a raſh Promiſe, 
I will in ſome degree puniſh the Temerity of 
making it, with the damage of keeping it.” 
2 Unleſs it turg = much to my ſhame, or 

then PII be my own Con- 


I feſſor in the Point, and rather be once guil- 


ty of Denying, than always of Giving. It 
is not with a Benefit as with a Debt ; Ir is 
one thing to truſt an ill Pay-Maſter, and an- 
other thing to oblige an unworthy Perſon : 
The one is an ill Man, and the other only 
an ill Husband. 


THERE wag a valiant Fellow in the Ar- 
my, that Philip of Macedon; took particular 
Notice of ; and he gave him ſeveral conſi- 
derable Marks of the Kindneſs he. had for 
F 9g him. 


Jo 
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him. - This Soldier puts to Sea, and was 
caſt away upon a where a Charitable 


Neighbour took him up half dead 


him to his Houſe, and there at his own 
Charge maintain'd, and provided for him 
Thirty days; tif he was y reco- 
ver'd ; and, after all, furniſh?d him over and 
aboye with a Yiaticum at parting. The 
Soldier told him the mighty matters that he 
would do for him in Return, ſo ſoon as he 
ſhould have the honour once again to ſee his 
Maſter. To Court he goes, tells Philip of 
the Wreck, but not a Syllable of his Preſer. 
ver, and begs the Eſtate of this very Man 
that kept him alive. Ir was with Phzlp, as 
with many other Princes, that give they 
know not what, eſpecially in a time of War. 
He granted the Soldier 'his Requeſt, con- 
templating at the ſame time the Impoſlibi- 
lity of ſatisfying ſo many ravenous Appetites 
as he had to pleaſe. When the good Man 
came to be turn'd out of all, he was not ſo 
Mealy-Mouth'd as to thank his Majeſty for 
not giving away his Perſon too, as well as 
his Fortune ;, but in a Bold, Frank Letter to 
_ made a juſt report of the whole Sto- 
ry. The King was fo Inceng'd at the Abuſe, 
that he immediately commanded the Right 
Owner to be reſtor'd to his Eſtate, and the 
Unthankful Gueſt and Soldier to be Stigma- 
tiz?d for an Example to' others. Should 
Philip now have kept this Promiſe? Firſt, he 
ew*d the Soldier nothing. Secondly, It 
would have been Injurious, and Impious. 


ys] 
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And ktly, A Prefidenc of dangerous Con- 

gence to Humane Society. For, it would 
have been little leſs than an Interdiftion of 
Fire and Water to the miſerable, to have 
inflicted ſuch a Penalty upon Relieving 
them. So that there muſt be always ſome 
tacite Exception, or Reſerve: If 7 can, if 
1 may, Or, if matters continue as they were. 


2 IF it ſhould be my Fortune to receive a * 7h Caſe 
Benefit from one, that afterwards Betrays 9 «n 06{- 
his Country, I ſhould ſtill reckon my ſelf —_— 
oblig'd to him for ſuch a Requital as might ,,,,,,.z; 
ſtand with my publick duty. I would not 69ras his 
furniſh him with Arms, nor with Money, or Comtrg. 
Credit, to Levy or Pay Soldiers ; but, I 
ſhould not ſtick to Gratihe him at my own 
expence, with fach Curioſities as might 
pleaſe him one way, without doing miſchief 
another; I would not do any thing that 
might contribute to the Support, or Advan- 
tage of his Party. But, What ſhould I do 
now in the Caſe of a Benefactor, that ſhonld 
afterwards become, not only mine, and my 
Countreys Enemy, but the Common Enemy 
of Mankind? 1 would here diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the Wickedneſs of a Man, and the 
Cruelty of a Beaſt : betwixt a limited, or a 
particular Paſſion, and a Sanguinary Rage, 
that extends to the hazard and deſtruftion 
of Humane Society. In the former Caſe 1 
would quit Scores, that ] might have no 
more to do with him ; but, it he comes 
once to a delight in Blood, and to act Out- 

F 4 rages 


* Provi- 
dence is 
gracious 
eren to the 
IW: 1 be d. 
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rages with gregdineſs : to ſtudy, and invent 
'Torments, and to take pleaſure in them, the 
Law of Reaſonable Nature has diſcharg'd 
me of ſuch a Debt. But, this is an lmpiety 
ſo rare, -that it. might yaſs for a Portent, 
and be reckon'd among Comets, - and Mon- 
ſters. Let us therefore r:ſtrain our Dif 
courſe to ſuch Men as we deteſt without hor- 
ror ; ſuch Men as we ſee every day in Courts, 
Camps, and upor the Seats of Juſtice : to 
fuch Wicked Men I will return what I have 
Received, without making any Advantage 
of their Unrighteguſneſs, | 


2 IT does not divert the Almighty from 
being {fill Graciousz though we proceed 
daily in the abuſe of his Bqunties. How ma- 
ny are there that enjoy the Comfort of the 


Light, that do not. deſerve it ;, that wiſh 
they had never been born ;;;-and yet Nature 


goes quietly on with hex. Work ; - and al- 


Jqws them a, Beigg,-even in deſpite of their 


wunthankfulneſs. Such a Knavez we cry, was 
hetrer. us'd than, 1. And, the ſame Com- 
plaint we extend to Providence it (ſelf, How 
many Wicked Meg have good Crops, when 
better tham-themſelves: haye_ their Fruits 
blaſted ?., Sych;a; Man, .we ſay, has treated 
me very ill. Why what ſhould we do, but 
that yery-thing which is done by God Him- 
felf ?- That 1s-to-ſzy ; Give to the Ignorant, 
-and Pcrſevere.to the-Wicked; Al our Io- 
gratitude ; i we ſe, - docs nat turn Provi- 
eence from Pouring doynegf Benefigs, even 

02.7 -& "a.,4 21-1 7 <a 
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ppon thoſe that queſtion whence they come, 
The Wiſdom of Heayen / does all things 
with a mu to the Good of the Univerſe, 
and the Bleſſings of Nature are granted in 
Common, to the Worſt, as well as to the 
Beſt of Men ; for, they live promiſcuouſly 
rogether and, it is Gods Will, that the 
Wicked ſhall rather fare the better for the 
Good, than that the Good ſhall fare the 
worſe for the Wicked : *Tis true, that a 
Wiſe Prince will confer peculiar Honours 
only upon the Worthy ; but, in the dealing 
of a publick Dole, there's no reſpect had to 
the Manners of the Man, but a Thief, or a 
Traitor, ſhall put in for a ſhare as well as 
an Honeſt Man. If a Good Man, and a 
Wicked Man, fail both in the ſame bottom; 
it is impoſlible that the ſame Wind, which 
favours the one, ſhould croſs the other. The 
Common Benefits of Laws, Priviledges,Com- 
munities, Letters, and Medicines, are per- 


' mitted to the Bad, as well as to the Good, 
and no Man eyer yet Suppreſſed a Soverai 


Remedy, for fear a Wicked Man might 

cur'd with it. Cities are built for both ſorts, 
and the ſame Remedy works upon both a- 
like. In theſe Caſes we are to-fet an Eſti- 
mate upon the Perſons, there*s a great dif- 
ference berwixt the Chuſing of a Man, and 
the not Excluding him : The Law is open to 
the Rebellious, as well as to the Obedient:; 
There are ſome Benefits, which, if they 
were not allow*d to all, could not be en- 
joy*d by any. - The Sun was neyer made for 
b:35 *" 122 | me, 


(3 
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me, but for the Comfort of the World, and 
for the Providential Order of the Seafons; 
and yet I am not without my Private Obli- 
IFAD 

ige the Wic 
reſolye to Oblige no body; for-in ſome ſort 
or other, we are all of us Wicked, we are all 
of us Ungrateful, every Man of us. : 


% WE have been Diſcourſing all this while, 
* AWicked how far a * Wicked Man may be Oblig'd, 
jr In- and the Steicks tell us, at laſt, that he can- 
£7.) not be Oblig'd at all: For, they make him 

Incapable of any Good, and conſequently 
of any Benefit. But, he has this Advantage, 

. that if he cannot be Oblig'd, he cannot be 

Ungrateful : for, if he cannot receive, he is 
not bound to a Return. On the other ſide, 
a Good Man, and an Ungrateful, are a Con 
tradiCtion : So that at this rate there's no 
ſuch thing as Ingratitude in Nature. They | 
compare a Wicked Mans Mind to a Vitiated 
Stomach; he corrupts whatever he Receiy 
and the beſt Nouriſhment turns to the Di 
eaſe. Bur, taking this for granted, a Wick- 
ed Man may yet be ſo far Oblig'd as to 
paſs for Ungrateful, if he does not Re- 
quite what he Receives. For, though it be 
not a perfett Benefit, yet he Receives ſome- 
thing like it: There are Goods of the 
Mind, the Body, and of Fortune. Of the 
firſt ſort, Fools, and Wicked Men, are whol- 
ly Incapable ; to the reſt they may be ad- 
mitted. But, Why ſhould I call any Man 
Ungrateful, 


> 
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Ungrateful, yowll ſay, for not Reſtoring 
That which 1 deny to be a Benefit ? I an- 
ſer, That if the Receiver take it for a 


- Benefit, and fails of a Return, 'tis Ingrati- 


tude in him ; for, that which goes for an 
Obligation among Wicked Men, is an Obli- 
gation yon them : and, they may pay one 
another in their own Quoin ; the Money is 
Current, whether it be Gold, or Leather, 
when it comes once to be Authoriz'd. Nay, 
Cleanthes carries it farther ; He that is want- 
ing, ſays he, to a kind Office, though it be 
no Benefit, would have done the ſame thing 
if it had been one; and, is as guilty, as a 
Thief is, that has ſet his Booty ; and, is 
already Arm'd, and Mounted, with a pur- 
ſe to ſeize it, though he has not yetdrawn 
lood. Wickedneſs is form'd in the Heart ; 
and, the matter of Fact is only the Diſcove- 
ry, and the Execution of it. Now, though 
a Wicked Man- cannot - either Receive, or 
Beſtow a Benefit, becauſe he wants the 
Will of doing Good, and for that he is no 
my Wicked, when Virtue has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of him ; yet we commonly call it 
one, as we call a Man Hliterate that is not 
Learned, and Naked, that is not well clad ; 
not but that the one can Read, and the 
other is Cover'd. 
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CHAP..XV.-.. 


. A General View of the Parts, and Duties 
- of the Benefattor. 


FRE three main Points in the Queſtion 

of Benefits, are, Firſt a Fudiciguw 
Choice in the Objet# ;, Secondly, in the Mats 
zer of our Benevolence ; And, Thirdly,'a 
Gracious Feliciry in the Hamer of expreſ- 
ſing it. But, there are alſo incumbent up- 
on the Benefactor other Conſiderations, 
which will deſerve a Place in this Dif 
courſe, | 


IT is not enough to do one Good Turn, 
and to do it with a good Grace too, unleſs 
we follow it with more; and without either 


« Obligati- * Upbraiding, or Repining.. It is a Com- 
ons _ be 
with 


= on of the Giver ; for, all Circumſtances muſt 


man ſhift, to charge that upon the Ingrati- 
rode of the Receiver, which, in truth, is 
moſt commonly the Levity, and Indiſcreti- 


be duely weigh'd, to Conſummate the ACti- 
on. Some there are that we find Ungrate- 
ful; but, what with our Frowardneſs, Change 
of Humour, and Reproaches, there are more 
that we make ſo. And, this is the Buſineſs : 
We Give with Deſign, and, moſt to thoſe 
that are able to give moſt again. We Give 
to the Coyetous, and to the Ambitious ; to 
thoſe that can never be Thankful ; (for 

We their 
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their Ueftres/are Inſatiable ) and to thoſe 
that will not. He that is a Tri e, would 
/ be'a Prztor; the Pretor a mo - neyer 
refleting what he was;dut only look- 
ing forward to what he would be. People are 
Nil Computing, Muſt I loſe this, or that Be- 
nefit ? if 1t be loſt, the faulr lies in the ill be- 
ſtowing of it 3 for, rightly plac'd, it is as 
good as Conſecrated ; if we be decety*d in 
another, let us not be deceiv'd in our ſelyes 
too, A Charitable Man will mend the Mat- 
ter; and ſay to himſelf, Prog he has forgox 
it ; perchance be could not ; aps be will yer 
Requite'3t, © A Patient Creditor will, of an ill 
Pay-maſter, in time, make a good Creditor ; 
an Obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill dif- 
Poſition ; as a Barren Soyl is made Fruit- 
| by Care and Tillage. Bnt let a Man be 
never ſo Ungrateful, or Inhumane ; he ſhall 
never deſtroy the Satisfaftion of my having 

# done a good Office, 


2 BUT, What if others will be wicked ? * We auft 
Does it follow that we muſt be ſo too ? If t*//ſevere 
others will be Ungrateful, muſt we there- 7 
fore be Inhumane ? To Give, and to Loſe, 
is Nothing; but, to Loſe, and to Giye ſtill, 
is the Part of a great Mind. And the others, 
in effe, is the greater Loſs; for, the one 
does but loſe his Benefit, and the other loſes 
himſelf. The light ſhines upon the Pro- 
fane and Sacrilegious, as' well as upon the 
Righteous. How many diſappointments do 
we meet with in our Wives, and —__ 

an 
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and yet we couple ſtill? He that has loſt ons 
Battel, hazards another. The Mariner puty 
to Sea again after a Wreck; An lluſtriog 
Mind does not propoſe the Profit of a good 
Office, but the Duty. If the World be 
Wicked, we ſhould yet perſevere in Welk 
doing, even amongſt Eyil Meg. I had re 
ther never receive a Kindneſs, than never 
beſtow one : not to return a- Benefit is the 
Greater Sin, but not to Confer-it, is the Ear 
lier. We cannot propoſe to our felves 4 
more glorious Example, than that of the 
Almighty, who. neither needs, nor expe 
any thing fromus ; and yet he is continual 
ly ſhowring down, and diſtributing his Mer- 
ties-and his Graces among us; not only for 
our Necelſlities, but alſo for our Delights: 
as Fruits, and Seaſons; Rain, and Sun-ſhint 
Veins of Water, and of Metall; and all thi 
to the Wicked, as well as to the Good 
and without any other end than the con» 
mon Benefit of the Receivers. With what 
Face then: can. we be Mexcenary one to 
another, thar haye receiy'd all things from 
Divine Providence grazs ? ?Fis a common 
ſaying, 7 gave ſuch, or ſuch a Man ſo mud 
Money, I mould 1 bad thrown it into the 
Sea. And'yet the Merchant Trades again 
after a Piracy; and the Banker venturg 
afreſh after a bad Security. Hethat will dy 
no good Offices after a diſappointment; 
muſt ſtand (till, .and do juſt nothing at all, 
The Plow goes on after a Barren Yeary 
and, while, the- Aſhes are- yet warn! , A 
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raiſe # new hquſe upon the Ruines of a for- 
mer. What Obligation can be greater than 
thoſe, which Children receive from theic 
Parents? And yet, ſhonld we give them 
over intheir I , it were all to no pur- 
poſe: Benefits, like Grain, muſt be fol- 
low'd from the Seed to the Harveſt. I will 
not fo much as leave any place for Ingrati- 
tude. I will purſue, and/I will encompaſs 
the Receiver with Benefits ; ſo that let hi 

look which way he will, this BenefaQtor 
ſhall be ſtill. in his Eye, even when he would 
avoid hjis' own Memory. And then will 
remit to one Man, becauſe he calls fort; to 
another, becauſe he does not ; to a third, be- 
cauſe he is Wicked; aud, to a fourth, be- 
cauſe he is, the Contrary. Vl caſt away a 
Good Turn upon a Bad Man, and I'll xe- 
quite a Good one. The one, becauſe it is 
my Duty z and the other, that I may not be 
in his Debt.. Ido not love to hear any Man 


; - complain, That he has met with a Thank- 


leſs Man. If he has met but with one, he 


| has either been very Fortunate, or very 


Careful. And yet Care is not ſufficient. For, 
there is no mh ſcape the hazard of lo- 
fing a Benefit, but the not beſtowing of it ; 
to neglect a Duty to my ſelf, for fear 
another ſhould abuſe it. It is anothers fauls 
— -—— it is mine if I do/not 
Give. To find one Thankful Man, I will Ob- 
lige a great magy that are not ſo. The Bu- 
ſineſs of Mankind would be at a ſtand, if we 
ſhould do nothing for fear of —_ in 
atters 
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Matters of uncertain Event. I will try, and 
believe-all things, before I give any mat 
over, and do all that is poſſible that I may 
not loſe a Good Office, and a Friend toge- 
ther. What do I know, but he may miſunders 
ſtand the Obligatidn ? Buſineſs may have pitt it 
ont of his bead: or taken him off from't : He may 
bave ſlipt his Opportunity : 1 will ſay, In Ex- 
cuſe of Hymane'Weakneſs, That one mang 
tory is not ſufficient for all things ; It is 
limited Capacify, ſos to hold on- 
ch, and nd more; and when it it 
, it muſt let out part of what it had; 
to-take in any thing beſide; and the laſt Be: 
nefit ever ſits cloſeſt to us. In our Youth, we 
forget the Obligations of our Infancy, ard 
when we are Men, we forget thoſe of our 
Youth. If nothing will prevail, let him 
keep what he has and wellcome; but let 
him have a care of Returning evil for good 
and-making it dangerous fot a man to do 
his duty. I would no more give a Benefit to 
ſuch a man, than I would lend money to a 
Peggerly Spendthrift ; or depoſite'any in the 
hands of a known Knight of the Poſt. How- 
ever the Caſe ſtands, an Ungrateful Perſon 
is never the better for a Reprogch; if he be 
already hardn'd in his Wickedneſs, he gives 
no heed to't; and, if he be nor, it turns 4 
doubtful Modeſty into an Incorrigible Im- 
pudence : Beſide that, he Watches for il! 
- Words, to pick a quarrel with them. 
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c AS the Benefaftor is not to upbraid a * There 
Benefic, ſo neither to delay it : The one is /d be 
tireſome, and the 'othery odlous. We muſt ",2." 
not hold Men is hand, as Phyſicians and 0 Bene- 
Surgeons do their Parients,. and keep them fr. 
longer in fear, and Pain, than needs, only 
to' magnifie the Cure. A Generous Man 
givescaſily ; and Receives as he Gives, but 
never Exats. He rejoyces in the Return, 
and Judges fayonrably of it whatever it be, 
and Contents himſelf with a bare Thank' 
for a Requital. *Tis a harder Matter with 
ſome to ger the Benefit, after 'tis promis 
than the firſt promiſe of it ; there mult be 
ſd many Friends made in the Caſe. One' 
muſt be defir*d to ſolicite another ; and he 
muſt be entreated to moye a Third; and a 
Fourth muſt be at laſt beſought to receive 
itz ſo that the Author, upon the upſhot, 
has the leaſt ſhare in the Obligation. Ir is 
then welcome when it comes free, and with- 
out deduftion ; and no Man either to Inter- 
_ to Hinder, or to derain it. And, let 
it be of ſuch a Quality too, that it be not 
only delightful in the Receiving, but after 
it is Receiy*d : which ir will certainly be, 
if we do but obſerve this Rule, neyer to do 
any thing for another, which we could not 
honeſtly deſire for our ſelyes. 
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CHAP. AVE 
How the Receiver onght to behave bimſelf. 


HERE are certain Rules, in Common, 
berwixt the Giver, and the Receiver; 
We muſt do both chearfully, that the Gi 

ver may Receive the Fruit of his Benefit 

the very at&t of beſtowing it. It is a4 
ound of Satisfaction, to ſee a Friend ples 
ed z but, -it is much more, to make him o, 
The latention of the One is to be ſuited to 
the Intention of the other ; and, there muit 
be an Emulation betwixt them,whether ſhall 
. Oblige moſt. Let the one ſay, That he hay 
Receiy*d a Benefit, and let the other per» 
fwade himſelf that he has not Return'd it. 
Let the one ſay, / am paid; and the other, 
T am yet in your Debt ;, let the BenefaCtor 
acquit the Receiver, and the Receiver bind 
himſelf : The frankneſs of the diſcharge 
heightens the Obligation. Ir is in Convere 
ſation, as in a Tennu-Court : Benefits are to 
be tot like Balls ; the longer the Reſt, the 
better are the Gameſters. The Giver, in 
ſome Reſpett, has: the Odds, becauſe (# 
in a Race) he ſtarts firſt, and the other 
muſt uſe great diligence to overtake him, 
The Return muſt be larger than the firſt 
Obligation, to come up to't, and it is 4 
Kind of Ingratitude, not to render it with 
Intereſt. In a Matter of Money, *Tis a 
common 
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common thing to pay a Debt out of Courſe, 
and before it be due; but we account our 
ſelves to owe nothing for a Good Office ; 
whereas the Bendfit increaſes by delay. So 
Inſenſible are we of the moſt important af- 
fair of Humane Life. That were. 
doubtleſs in a Miſerable Condition, that 
could neither ſee, nor hear, nor taſte, nor 


| feel, nor ſme]: but, How much more un- - 


is he then, that wanting a ſenſe of 

ts, loſes the greateſt Comfort in Na- 

ture ; in the Blifs of Giving, and Receiving 

them ? He that takes a Benefit as it is meant, 

is in the right; for, the Benefator has then 

his end, and his only cad, when the Recei- 
ver is G 

THE more glorious part, in appearance, 
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is that of the Giver ; but, * the Receiver * The Re» 
has undoubtedly the harder Game to play, <c#ver be 


in many regards. There are ſome 


is to ſay, from thoſe upon whom I would 
not beſtow one: For, Why ſhould not I ſcorn 


to receive a Benefic, where I am aſham'd to. 


owe it? And, Iwould yet be more tender 
roo, where I Receive, than where I Give; 
for, 'tis a torment to be in Debt, where a 
Man has no mind to pay; as it is the great- 
eſt delight imaginable to be bas 4, £1 
Friend, whom I ſhould yet have'a' K 
for, if I were never ſo much diſoblig'd. It 
1s a pain to an honeſt, and a generous Mind, 
to lie under a duty of affeftion againſt In- 
Clination. | 1 do not ſpeak here of Wiſe 
G 2 Men, 


om 
whom [ would not accept of a Benefit ;, that og ” 
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Men, that love: to do what they ought to' 
do; that have their Paſſions at Command ; 
that preſcribe Laws to themſelves, and keey 
m, when they have dont; but, of Men; © 
in a State of ImperfeCtion, that m haves 7 
good will perhaps to be honeſt, yet be | 
over-born by the Contumacy of their Af. ! 
feftions. We muſt therefore have a Care 
. to whom we become oblig'd : and, I would 
be much Critter yet in the Choice of a Cres 
ditor for Benefits, than for Money. In the © 
one Caſe, 'tis but paying what I had, and * 
the Debt. is diſchargd : .In the other, I do | 
not only owe more, but when I have paid | 
that,, 1} am fill in Arriete : . And, this bow 
is the very foundation of Friendſhip. ' I with 
ſuppoſe my felf 2 Priſoner ; and a notorious 
Villain-offers to lay down'a Som of | 
for my.Retdlemption. Firſt, ſhall I make uſe 
' of this Money, or no? Secondly, if 1-doy 
What Return ſhall I make him for't!? To 
the Firſt Point, I will cake itz but, only as 
a Debt, not; asa Benefit, 'that ſhall ever tye 
re to a Friendſhip with him : And Second- 
ly, :my Acknowledgment ſhall be only cor- 
reſpondent to fuch an Obligation. 1t is 2 
Sghool-Queſtion,, Whether or no Bratw;,' 
that thought Ceſar not fit to'live, (a 
put- himſelf in the head of a Confpiracy a- 
| paralt him.) could honeſtly. have Receiv'd 
is Life front Ceſar, if he had fallen into- 
Caſar's power, without examihing what rea- 
ſon;moy'd him to-that Aftion? How: great' 
a Mau focver he wasþjio other. Caſes, with-- 
out 
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ont diſpute he. was extreamly out in this, 
and below the dignity of his Profeſſion. For 
2 Stoick to'fear the Name of a King, when 
yet Monarchy is the beſt State of Govern- 
meat; or there to hope for Liberty, where 
ſo great rewards were propounded , both 
for Tyrants and their Slaves; For him ro 
imagine, ever-to bring the Laws to their 
former State, where ſo many thouſand lives 
had been loſt in the Conteſt, not ſo much 
whether .they. ſhould ſerye or no, but who 
ſhould be their Maſter : He was ſtrangely 
miſtaken ſure in the Nature and Reaſon of 
things, to Phanſy, that when Fulins was 
gone, ſome body elſe would not ſtart up in 
his place, when there was yet #7 argquin 
found, after ſo many Kings that were de- 
ſtroy'd, either by Sword or Thunder : And 
= the Reſolution is, That he might have 

eceiy*d it, but not as a Benefit ; for at that 
rate I owe my Life to every Man that does 
not take it away. 

b GRAECINUS FULIUS (whom Cali- 4 Brne- 
ula put to death, out of a pure Malice to his fi! _ 
irtue ) had a conſiderable Sum of Mongy #” ** 7xr- 

ſent him from Fabins Perſicws ( a Mai of 
Great and Infamous Example) as a Contris 
bution roward the Expence of Plays, and 
other Publick Entertainments ; but Fulins 
would not Receive it,; and ſome of his 
Friends, that had an Eye more upon the ” 
Preſent, than the Preſenter, ask'd him, with oF, 
ſome freedome, What he meant by refu- 
ling it ? Why (ſayes he ) Do you think that 

G 3 I'll 


> 4 Pytha- 
Seruple 
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T'll take Money, where 1 would not take ſo much 


as 4 Glaſs of Wine? Aﬀeer this, Rebilus (a 
Man of the ſame _ ſent him a 

Sum the ſame ſcore. Tow muſt excuſe 
me (ages he to the Meſſenger ) for 1 would 
not take any thing of Perſicus neither. 

TO match this Scruple of Receiving 
Money, with another of Keeping It; and the | 
Sum not above Three pence, or a Groat at 
moſt : < There-was a certain Pytbagorean 
that Contracted with a Cobler for:a pair of ® 
Shooes, and ſome three or four days after, © 

oing to pay him his Money, the 'ſhop was % 
ſhut up; and when he had knock*d a great 
while at the door, Friend ( ſayes a Fellow) | 
you may hammer your heart out there, for the 
Man that you look, for is Dead. And when our 
Friends are dead, we bear no more; News of 
them ; but yours that are to live again, will ſhift 
well enough ( alluding to Pythagor as his Tranf« 
migration.) Upon this the Philoſopher went 
away, with his Money chinking in his hand, 
and well enough content to ſaye it : at laſt 
his Conſcience took check at it, and, upon 
Reflexion, Though the Man be dead ( ſayes 
he) to Others, be i alive to Thee ;, pay him 
what thou oweſt him : and ſo he went back 
preſently,and thruſt it into his Shop through 
the Chink of the door. Whatever we owe, 
*tis our part-to find where to pay it; and to 
do it without asking too ; for whether the 
Creditor be good, or bad, the Debt is ſtill 
the ſame. | | 
IF 


Teeth; asit is none, it Ido any Man good 


- know it : But, there can be no Benefir, which 
"Is unknown to the Giver. Neither will I, 
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d1IF a Benefit be forc*d upon me, as from 4 4 firce® 

a Tyrant, or a Superior, where it may be 5"*/ 
to refuſe; this is rather Obeying 

than Receiving, where the neceſlicy deſtroys 

the choice; the way to know what I have a 

Mind to do, is to leave me at liberty, whe- 

ther I will do it or no; bur, it is yer a Be- 

nefit if a Man does me good in ſpite of my 


againſt my Will. A Man may both hate, and 
yet Receive a Benefit at the ſame time; the 
Money is never the worſe, becauſe a Fool, 
.that is not read in Quoines, refuſes to take 
it. If the thing be good for the Receiver, 
and fo intended,no matter how i! 'tis taken. 
Nay; the Receiver may be obligd, and nor 


upon any Terms, receive a Benefit from a 
Worthy Perſon that may do him a Miſchief : 
It is the part of an Enemy, to ſave himſelf, 
by doing another Man harm. 

*BUT Whatever we do, let us be ſure « xe , 
always to keep a Grateful Mind. It is not Grateful 
enough to ſay, What Requital ſhall a poor 4". 
Man offer to a Prince; or, a Slave to his 
Patron ? When it is the glory of Gratitude, 
that it depends only upon the good will. 
_en a Man defends my Fame; delivers 
me irom Beggery , faves my Life; or gives 
me Liberty, that ig more than Life. How 
ſhall I be grateful to that Man ? I will re- 
ceive, cheriſh, and rejoyce in the Benefit. 

Take it kindly, and it is requited : not oe 
| G 4 the 


FWe ſhould 
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the Debt it ſelf is diſcharg'd, but it is never- 
theleſs a diſcharge of the Conſcience. .1 will 
yet diſtinguiſh -betwixt a Debtor that be- 
comes Inſolvent by Expences upan Whores 
and Dice; and another that 1s.undone by 
Fire, . or Thieves; Nor do I take:this Gra» 
titude for a Payment; but there is no dan- 
ger, I preſume, of being Arreſted for ſuch 
a Debr. | 

{IN the Return of Benefits, let us be rea- 


be chearful, dy, and chearful, but not preſſing. There 


but not 1m- 


portune in 


the return- 


ing of Be- 
7 efits. 


is as much greatneſs of Mind in the owing 
of a good Turn, as in the doing of it; 
and, we muſt no more force a requital out 
of Seaſon, than be wanting in-it. He that 
precipitates a Return, does as good as ſay, 
1 am weary of being in this Mans Debt ;, not 
tut that the haſtening of a Requital, as 
a good Office, is a Commendable Diſpo- 
ſition ; but, 'tis another thing, to.do it as 
a Diſcharge ; for, it looks like cafting off 
2 heavy, and a troubleſome Burthen. ?Tis 
for the BenefaCtor to ſay, when he will re- 
ceive it; no matter for the Opinion of the 
World, ſo long as I gratifie my own Con- 
ſcience; for I cannot be miſtaken in my 
ſelf, but another may. He that is over- 
ſolicitous to return a Benefit, thinks the a- 
ther {o likewiſe to receive it. If .he had 
rather we ſhould keep it, Why ſhould we 
refuſe, and preſume to gilpole of his Trea- 
ſure, who may call it jt, or let it lye out, 
at his choice 2,;*Tis as much;a Fault. to 
receive what I ought not, as not to give 
what 
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what 1 ought : for, the Giver has the Pri- 
viledge of Chuling is own time far Re 
celving. 


8 SOME are too proud in the confer- £ Haw 
ring of Benehts; ny, in the Receiving = —_ 


tolerable. The fame Rule ſerves both comm” 


ſides, as in the Caſe of a Father, and a or 7 the 
Son ; a Husband, and a Wife z3 One Fr iend, Recerving 
or Acquaintance, and another, where the 7 


of them, which is, .to ſay the Truth, in- 


Duties are known and common. There 
are ſome that will not Receive a Benefit, 
but ia Private ; (or thank you for*t but in 
your Ear, or in & \Carner ; there. muſt be 
nothing wader Hand, and Seal, no Broak- 
ers, Notaries, or Witneſſes jn the Caſe : 
This is not ſo much a Scruple of : modeſty 
as a kind of denying the Obligation, and 
only a leſs harden'd Ingratitude. Some re- 
ceive Benefits ſo coldly, and indifferently, 
that a Man would think the Obligation lay 
on the other ſide, as who ſhould ſay, Wel, 
ſince you will needs have it ſo, I am content to 
take 11. Some again, ſo careleſly, as if they 
hardly knew of any fach rhing; whereas 
we ſhould rather Aggravate the mattcr, 
You cannot Imagine how many you have oblig'd 
in this AF : there never was. ſo great, ſo kind, 
ſo ſeaſonable a Conrteſie. Furnius never gain'd 
ſo much upon Axgnſtw, as by a Speech, 
upon the getting of his Fathers Pardon for 
ding with Anthony. This Grace, ſayes he, 
tbe only Injury . ever Ceſar did me ;, for 
it has put me upon 4 neceſſity of Living, and 

p Dying 


oy 


fus. 


go 
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Dying Ungrateful. *Tis ſafer to affront 
ſome e, than to oblige them z for the 


.better a deſerves, the worſe they'll 


ſpeak of him : as if the profeſſing of open 
red to Poop buy po = were an wh 
gument, that ye under no Obligati- 
on. Some people are ſo ſour, and ill-na- 
tur'd, that they take it for an Afﬀeront to 
have an Obligation, or a Return offer'd 
them, to the diſcouragement both of Boun- 
OT, and of Gratitude together. The not 

oing, and the not recuving of Benefits, 
are equally a Miſtake. He that refuſes a 
new. one, ſeems to be offended at an old 
one: and yet ſometimes I would neither 
return a Benefit, no nor ſo much as re- 
ceive it if I might. : 
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CH AP. XVIL 
Of Gratitude. 


E that preaches Gratitude, pleads the 
Cauſe both of God and Man ; for, 
without it, we can neither be Sociable, nor 
Religions. There is a ſtrange delight in the 
e, and Contemplation of it, as 

well as in the Attion ; when I can fay to 
my ſelf, 1 love my Benefattor ;, What i there 
in this World that 1 would not do to oblige, 
and ſerve bim? Where I have not the means 
of a Requital, the very” Meditation of ir 
is ſufficient. A Man is never the leſs an Ar- 
tiſt, for not having his Tools about him; 
or a Muſician, becauſe he wants his Fiddle ; 
Nor is he the leſs brave, becauſe his hands 
are bound : or, the worſe Pilot, for being 
zpon dry Ground. If I have only a Will 
to be grateful, Iam ſo. Let me be upon the 
Wheel; or, under the hand of the Executi- 
oner ;, Let me be burnt Limb by Limb, ad 
my whole Body dropping in the Flames, 
- a good Conſcience ſupports me in all Ex- 
treams : Nay,it is comfortable even in death 
it ſelf: For, when we come to approach 
that point, What care do we take to ſum- 
mon, and call to mind all our Benefattors, 
and the good Offices they have done us, 
that we may leave the World fair, and ſer 
our Minds in Order. Without Gratitude we 
vi . © Can 


b— 


We mujt 
be grate- 
fal in de- 
ſprre of all 
Oppoſitzons. 
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can neither have Security, Peace, nor Repu- 
tation : And;ir is not therefore the leſs de- 
ſirable, becauſe it draws many Adventitious 
Benefits along with it. Suppoſe the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars had no other buſineſs, 
than only to paſs over our Heads, without 
any effeft upon our Minds, or Bodies ; 
without any regard to our _— Fruits, 
or Seaſons : a Man could hardly litt up his 
Eyes towards the Heavens without wonder 
and yencration, to ſee ſo many Millions of 
Radiant Lights, and to obſerye their Couy- 
ſes, and Revolutions, even without any re- 
ſpect to the Common gaod of the Univerſe. 
But when we come to conſider, that Provis 
dence and Nature, are {till at work when we 
ſleep; with the admirable Farce, and Ope- 
ration of their Influences and Motions, we 
cannot then but acknowledge their Orna- 
meat to be” the leaſt part of their value ; 
and that they are more to be cſtzem'd for 
their Virtue, than for their Splendor. Their 
main End, and Uſe, is matter of Life, and 
Neceſlity, though they may ſeem to us 
more conſiderable for their Majeſty and 
Beauty. And ſo it is with Gratityde z we loye 
it -aS for Secondary Ends, than for it 
Selt. 

N O Man can be Grateful without con- 
temning thoſe things that put the Common = 
People out of their Wits. . We muſt go 
into Baniſhment; lay down our Lives; Beg- 
gar, and expoſe our ſelyes to Reproaches : 
Nay, it is often ſeen, that Loyalty ſuffers the 

, Puniſhment 
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Puniſhment due to Rebellion; and, that 
Treaſon receives the Rewards of Fidelity; 
As the Benefits of it are many, and great, 
ſo are the hazards, which is the Caſe, more 
or leſs, of all other Virtues: and it were 
hard, if this, aboye the reſt, ſhould be both 
painful and fruitleſs: So that thoongh we 
may go currently on with it in ſmooth way 
we muſt yet prepare, and reſolve, (if need 
be) to force our paſſage tor, even if the 
way were cover'd with Thorns, and Ser- 
pents; and, fall back, fall edge, we ruſt be 
Grateful ſtill. Grateful for the Virtne ſake, 
and Grateful over and above upon the point 
of Intereſt ;, for, it preſerves old cor; 
and gains new ones. It is not our bnſineſs 
to fiſh for one Benefit with another ; and 
þ om ms. a little, to get more: or to 
ige for any fort of Expedience, but be- 
cauſe I ought to do it, and becauſe I love 
It; and that to ſuch a degree, that if I could 
not beGrateful, without appearing the con- 
trary G if __ not rar a Benefir with- 
out being ſuſpefted of doing an Injury ; 
in deſpite of Infamy it ſelf, I wontd yet be 
Grateful. No Man is greater in my eſteem, 
than he that ventures the Fame to preſerve 
the Conſtience of an honeſt Man ; the one 
is but Imaginary, the other Solid, and In- 
eftimable. I catiot call him Grateful, who, 
in the inſtant of returning one Benefit, has 
his Eye upon attother. He that is Grateful 
for Profit or Fear, is like a Woman that is 
honeſt, only uport the Score of —— 
$ 


< | 
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» Grati- _ Þ As Gratitude is a Neceſſary, and a Glo- 
onde is 4* ris, ſo is it alſo an Obvious, a Cheap, and 
— eaſie Virtue : So Obvious, that where- 
a caſie ſocver there is a Life, there is a place for 
Firrxe. it : So Cheap, that the Covetous Man may 
be Grateful without Expenſe z and ſo Eaſfie, 
that the Sluggard may.be ſo likewiſe,' with- 
out Labour. And yet it.is aot without its 
Niceties too ; for, there may be a Time, a 
Place, or Occaſion, whereia I ought not 
to return a Benefit; Nay, wherein I may 
better diſown it, than deliver it. 
ſ Tx me ©LET it be underſtood, by the way 
thing to be that 'tis one thing to be Grateful for a good 
Grazefnl Office, and another thing toReturn it : the 
£ ; bo pac good Will is enough in one Cafe, being as 
mether thing MUCH as the one fide demands, and the 0- 
toretwrn it. ther promiſes ; but the Effet is requiſite 
jn the other. The Phyſician that has done 
his beſt, is acquitted, though the Patient 
dies; and fo is the Advocate, though the 
Clyent may loſe his Cauſe. The General 
of an Army, though the Battle be loſt, is 
yet worthy. of Commendation, if he has 
diſcharg'd all the parts of a prudent Com- 
mander ; In this Caſe the one acquits him- 
ſelf, though the other be rever the better 
for't. He is. a Grateful Man that is always 
willing and ready; and he that ſeeks for all 
means, and occaſions of requiting a Bene- 
fit, though without attaining his end, does 
a great deal more than the Man, that with- 
out any trouble makes an immediate Re- 
turn. Suppoſe my Friend. a Priſoner, go 
that 
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that I have ſold my Eſtate for his Ranſome : 
I put to Sea in Foul weather,. and. upon a ' 
Coaſt that's 'd with Pyrats : my Friend 
happens to be Redeem'd before I come to 
the place z my Gratitude is as much fo be e- 
ſteem'd, as if he had been a Pmſoner 
if I had been taken, and robb'd 
ſelf, it would ſtill have been the ſame 
Nay, there is a Gratitude in the, very 
Countenance ; for an honeſt Man bears his 
Conſcience in his Face, and propounds the 
requital of a good turn in the very moment 
of receiving it :, he is Chearful, and Confi- 
dent; and in the poſleſſion of a true Friend- 
ſhip, deliver'd from all Anxiety. There 
is this difference betwixt a Thankful 
and an Unthankful ; the one is alwey- pleas' 
in the good he has dere, and the other 
only once, in what he has receiv'd, There 
muſt be a Benignity vin the Eſtimation 
even of the ſmalleſt Offices; - and ſuch a 
Modeſty as appears to be oblig'd in what- 
ſoever it gives. As it is indeed a very great 
Benefit, the opportunity of doing a. good 
Office to a worthy Man ; He that attends to 
the preſent, and remembers what's paſt, 
ſhall never be Ungrateful. But, who ſhall 
judge in the Caſe? for a Man may be 
Grateful without making a Return, and 
Ungrateful with ir. Our beſt way is to 
help every thing by a faic Interpretation 
and whereſoever there is a doubt, to allow 
it the moſt favourable conſtruftion : for 
he thar is exceptious at words, or looks, has 
2 
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a Mind to pick a Qtartd. For | 
when 7 cove 19a ny Accompe, md 


d"to whom, though 
make enrefieiy Hoe? ro ſome, and El 
ro oflitts, "xs occaſron! or fotrune will wy 


ne les, t Fil be juſt tb all. 1-witl be 
God; ro 'Man ; to thoſe thar 
have _ nie; nay;" evert to thoſe that 
teye obljg'd my 'Erietds.* I am bound: it 
Honor; and in Lonſtience, to be thankful 
for whit 'E have receiv'd ; and if I be nor' 
yet fulf, It is ſome {eaſure ſtill chat ] may 
for ttfore. For the Requital of a Fa- 
your, thete moſt be Virtue, Occaſion, Means, 
and Fortune. ' 
IT is #'Common thing to ſcrew up Ju-: 


" A Man tie k6 conf mea pe Injury. A Man 


Over-Righreout, and, Why not Over- 

tov ? There is 4 Miſchievons ex- 

fs, ta border ſo/ cloſe upon Ingrati- 

it is no caſie matter to diſtin-' 

guiſh the one from the other : but, in re- 
— thar there is good Will in the bottom 
of it, (however diſtemper'd ; for it is effe- 


Chiatly Kindneſs out of the Wits) we 
ſhall Ufſcourſe” it under the Title of Grari- 
this Miſt taker. 
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d:Office, not f wuch 
; not necd it, as becauſe 


_ — 


3 

a-Kin to, that | - of :bumour 06n: the 
other fide; of being Oyer-Grateful ; ;jonly 
It lies another way, and ſcents to be'the more 
onable of the two. Some 
INE W2 t Inſtance of their 
Will, to be wiſhing their Bene- 
ſuch or fach a ief z only, for- 
ſooth, that they themſelves might be' the 
happy Ilnſtcuments of theic Releaſe. Theſe 
Men do like extravagant Lovers, that take 
it for a' great proof of their AﬀeCtian, to 
wiſh one aitiother Baniſh'd, Beggar'd ; or 
Diſeag'd, that they might have ur, 7 

unity of interpoſing to their relief. 
difference is there betwixt ſuch Wiſhing and 
——_ Such an Aﬀettion and a Mortal 
hatred ?. The Intent is good , you'll fay, 
but this is a Mifapplication of it. Let ſuch 
a one fall into my Power , or into the hatids 
of his Enemies, his Creditors, or the Com- 
mon People, and no Mortal be able to 
reſcue him but my ſelf. Let his Life, his 
Liberty,” and his Reputation lye al; at 
Stake, and no Creature, but my ſelf, in Con- 
H dition 
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dition to ſuccour hi Eh IT 

becauſe he has me would re-\ 
te him ? As be Gratithde, to 

_ Jayles, Sha es, Slavery, War, Beg, } 

gary, to the Mah That.you would requite; 

A—__—_ would you do > np you are Ungrate- 


way of Proeegling, _ » 
IE on 
over Fob! or, he'th 
wy 5g raret lame; as he 


tk. 6. aballi(toifa p nothing 
of the Injuſtice )-fot if I had Ger: been 
ig'd,Lſhouldmever have with'd'it..T here 
are Seaſons wherein ai Benefit! is neither _— 
be'Rtcciv'd,' nor-Requited:: To preſs 
Retirw upon. * me; -when Ids not: ele i, 
i>Uaginannerlyi tht ioiviboeſt 23 force'm 
to deſire. it... :How rigorous would he, be to 
exact a R 13; who' is thusieaget = 
tara ic? For wilhia Man in diſtreſs, 
may:relieve'hims is- firſt to wiſh: him. Ma 
CM that by may- ant be 
ny body, nſt Him ;, (and-to'w 
thit.hei\may Foals need-of Me, :is for ary 
Yerf > 180. thatmy buſineſs-is mot fo 'much 2 
Ctarity.t& Felendy/es the Gancellin 
a'Bogd iy, 4s is half-way the wiſtt 
Enemy.! It.is Barbarous to wiſh'a Man in 
NE Warit, onlyto bring him 
Let me rather wiſh um pow ÞK- 
erflgend hap and myſelf indebted-to 
i'By: N , weare prodierto\Merty, 
Humanity, Compaſtion!; ley we be excited 
bod bomore lo; by che Number — 


. wal 


Ghai. on; Werirs. 53 
ay py ehtir > nn ter _— increaſe, 5 iy 


. NT be hor fo reg an honeſt Man to 'tly 

way $0/aGood Office by'a Critne:; > agJf * We mf 

- a Pilot ſhould pray for a Temp&ſt ref o tg, ht 
might:prove his skill ; Wn 4 Ny _— 

, that he mi ſhew hithſelf « = of i, 
a great 'Commander in'rec pvering"6P the 

day." 'Tis' throwing of-a Man .into * 


ver, v6-taks him out agaiff;” 'Tis 
gation,"T\ confeſs, to'ture' a Wound; 
Diſeaſe.;" but, to make 'that Wound,'6r 
eaſe; on/purpoſe to Cilte'ir,' is a moſt 'per- 
verf@Ingratitude. It is barbarous even'to 
anEnemy;' much more tos Friend';" For" 
iris not {6 much to do him a Kindiiefs, al 
Ow in need offit..; Of the tive, let 
rather'a Sear,''than a ve it" ir 
Jet'it'wbu1d be berter Xo: have it &: 
Kome'had'been-little deholden to Seipre:- if 
he had'prolong'd the Plarique War, tat he 
might have the dnihtigt Je at laſt{oþ vo 
the Decis"for dying for their Cquntrty Hf +. 
they had firſt brought to the laſt Bxtte- 
__ of © needing' their Devotion. © It 'ma 


2 good peCheraphg ns” tat but it-is od = 


Pious$:3f: he had wiſh'd the _ "of i 
Country; only that'he might hays'the 
nour) raking his Fathdr-out 'of ore rite: 
"Tis! the Scandal of ''a Phyſician to make 
Work; and'irricate: a-IDiſeaſe, and 'to tor- 
ment his Patient for. the Reputation of his 
Gn 1614 ' Man "7 > ia oy 
OVer- 
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Por | » Captivity, Fear, or Dari cr: | 
on a Fs that. he has been Oblj C34 
would not the whole: World condemn him 
for't ? And, What's the-difference.z but 
thaj,.the One is, oply, a Private Wiſh,' and 
the Other, a-publick' Declaration:?;; Ru- 
rr was told in his Exile, 'that for his 
Comfort, there would. be cer long a. Civil 
Wer, . that- would; briog all the” Baniſh'd 
Meg Home again. .Ged forbid, fayes he, for | 
] had rather my Country ſhould bluſb for my Ba- 
niſhment. than Mourn for my Return. '\ How 
uch:more honourabke is it to Owe. chear- 
fally, than to Pay diſhaneſtly ?. It is the wiſh 
of an Enemy to takea Town, that he may 
preſerve it, and to. be Vittorious, that he 


may forgive; but, the Mercy comes after 
the Cruelty ; beſide, tha it.is an-Injury beth 
to God and Man, - for the Man muſt be: firſt 


afflicted by Heaven, to be reliev'd =" So 
thas, we impoſe the. Cruelty upon God, and 
take the Compaſſion t9 our ſelves, -and, at 
the belt, its but a Curſe that makes way for 
2a Bicfling ; the bare/'WHh is an Injury ;! and, 
if it, does notrake effe(t,*ris becauſe Heaven 
has na heard our Prayers. Or, if they. ſhould 
ſucceed, the fear it ſelFis a Torment,: And 
itis much more deferalile to haye a firm, and 
unſhaken Security, 'Tis Friendly to wiſh it in 
your Power to oblige me, if ever L.chance to 
need.it.; but it is unkind to wiſh-me miſera- 
ble, that I may need/ir. : How much mate Pi- 
ous is it, and Humane, ro wiſh: that I may 
gever want the Occaſion of Obliging, = 
. Y t2 tne 
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the Means 6f doing it; nor ever have reaſon 


to repent of what I haye done ? 


C—_ — 


CERA XK 
Of Ingratitude. | 


JPgRATITUDE is of all Crimes, that 
which we are to accompt the moſt Ve- 
nial in others, and the moſt llnpardonable 
in our ſelves. It is Impious to the higheſt de- 
gree;z for, it makes us fight againſt our Chil- 

, and our Altars., There are, there ever 
were, and there eyer will be Criminals of 
all forts; as Murthe rants, Thieves, 
Adulterers, Traytors, and Sacri- 
legious Perſons ; but, there is hardly any 
Notorious Crime without a Mixture of In- 
gratitude. It difonites Mankind, and breaks 
the very Pillars of Society. Andyet ſo far is 
this Prodigious Wickedneſs from being any 
wonder to us, that eyen thankfulneſs ic ſelf 
were much the greater of the two. For Men 
are deterr'd from it by Labour, Expence, 
Lazynefs, Buſineſs ; gg-elſe diverted from it 
by Loft, Envy, Ambition, Pride,Levity,Raſh- 
neſs, Fear : Nay, by the very Shame of Con- 


felling what they have Receiv*d. Andthe Un- 


thankful Man has nothing to ſay for himſcif 


; all this while; For,there needs neither Pains, 
; nor Fortune," for the diſcharge of his Duty 


Beſide, the iaward Anxiety, and Torment, 
when a Mans Conſcience makes himafraid of 
his own thoughts. H 3 To 


ror 
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- TO ſpeak agaipſt the Ungratefyl; is to 


* We are al rail againſt Mankind; * for, even thoſe that 


#%. comp 


n are guilty ; nor do 1 ſpeak only 
of thoſe that do mot tive up to the ſtriCt 
Rule of Virtue; but Mankind it ſelf is de- 

enerated,”and loſt. * We live unthankfully 
in this World ,'.and we: HO ſtrugling and 
murmuring out of it; diſſatisfy*d with our 
Eoty whereas we ſhould be Grateful: for 
the Bleſſings we haye enjoy'd, and account 
that ſufficient which Providence has appoin- 
ted, for,us:|A little gore time may make.our 
Liyes longer, . but,qot happier ; and when- 
ſoever it 8 the pleaſure of God to. call us, 
we mult obey ;, ;andytt all this while we go 
on quarreliing, af the World for what we” 
find in our el d weare yet more un- 
thankful.ta Heayen, than we are to one an- 
other, , What Benefit can be: great now 
to that Man that deſpiſes therBounties of 
his Maker ? We, would be as ſtrong as 
Elephants, as ſwift: as Bucks, as light as 
Birds , and, we, complain that we have not 
the Sagacity of Dogs ; the Sight of Eagles, 
the long Life of Ravens ; nay, that we are 
not Immortal, and eaduv'd& with ;the know- 
ledge of things to cOMe.. .Nay, we. take it 
311, -that we are not Gods upon Earth : ne- 
ver. conſidering the Advantages of our Con- 
dition, or the Benignity of Providence in 
the Comforts that. we. enjoy.. We ſubdue 
the ſtrongeſt of Creatures, and- overtake 
the fleeteſt; We reclaim the Fierceſt, and 
outwit, the Craftieſt. We are within one 


, degree 
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degree-oÞ Hedven it Teſf; and? yer we are 
not '{tigfed.” Since" there is not-any* one 
Creature which we had'tather be, we take 
it i1] that we cannot -draw-the United Ex- 
cellencies/of all other' Creatures into- our 
| ſelves; Why are we not rather: thankful to 
that Goodneſs, which has ſubjected thewho 
Creation'to'vur Uſe, and Service ? *+ > 1 


' 103 


6D HE Principal 'Cauſes of Ingrati- 5 cauſe of 
tude, are Pride, and Self-Conceipt, Avarlce, ingrari- 
Envy, #0. *Tis a familiar Exclamation, ?T' '*4e- 


true,” be did this or that For me, but it came ſo 
late,” and it was ſo little, I bad Cen as good 
have been without it =" Tf. he had not 'given it 
to me, he muſt have gen 3t to ſome body elſe ; 
®.3t Was mothing. out of his own pocket-# Nay, 
we ate fo Ungrateful, that he that 'ges us 
all we'have; if he leaves any thing't> him- 
ſelf, we reckon thart”he'does us an injury. 
It coſt Fulims Ceſar His Life, the diſappoint- 
ment of 'his Unſatiable' Companions; and 
yet he reſery'd nothing df all that he'gor, 
to himſelf, but the liberty of diſpoſing' ir, 
There is 6 Beticfie 16 Jarge, but Mahigni- 
ty will ſtilHeſſen it: notie þ narrow, Which 
a good Interpretativn will not. enlarge. 
No Marſhall ever B&Erateful, thativiews 
a Benefit'on the” wrbng fide ; or takes a 
good Office by the' wrong handle "The 
Avaritions Man is natiif#fly Ungratefill; for 
he never thinks he Has Enough, dut; with- 
out conſidering: what he has , only' Minds 
what he*covets Some* pretend-- want of 
power to make a competent Return, and 

" H 4 you 
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© Not to re- 
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you ſhall find \n others a kind of Graceleſs, 


' Modeſty, that makes a Man aſham'd of 


requiting an Obligation, becauſe *tis-a-Con- 
n that he has receiv'd one. 
© NOT to return one. good Office for. 


turn God another, is Inhumane, but to return evil, 


for Good is 
Inhumane 
but Evil 


for good is Diabolical. There are: too, 
many even of this ſort, who, the more they, 


for Good, i« ove, the more they hate. There's nothing 
Diabolical. gage. dangerous than to- oblige thoſe Peo- 


ple; for when they-are cious. of not 
paying the Debt, they wiſh the Creditopg 
out of .the way., It\is a Mortal hatred, 
that which ariſes from the Shame of an, 
abuſed Benefit. When we are on the ask+ 
10g fide, What a deal of cringing there is, 
and.,ppofeſſion ? , Well, I ſhall never forget 
this Favour, It will be an eternal obligation 
ro-e.; (But, within a while, the Note is 
chang'd, and we hear po more words ont ; 
till, by lictle and lictle, it is all quite for- 
gotten. So, long as we ſtand in need of a 
Benefit, . there is nothing dearer to us; nor 
any _ cheaper, when we haye receiv'd 
ir, And yet a Man may as well refuſe to 
deliver-up a Sum of Money that's left him 
in Truſt, withourwwBute, as not to Te- 
turn a good Office without asking ; and 
when we have no, yalue any further for the 
Benefit, we do commonly care as little for 
the Author.. People follow their latereſt ; 
one; Mzn is Grateful for his Convenience, 
and another Man is Ungrateful for the ſame 


Reaſon, 
ISOME 


wiſh for the death of his as 
- Father ? the Husband for thatof his Wife ? 
&c. But, who can look for Gratitude in an - 
Age of ſo many Gaplng, and Craving Ap» by 
petites, where all People take, and none 
ve? In an Age of Licence to all ſores of 
anity, and Wickedneſs ; as Luſt, Glutto-» 
ny, Avarice, Envy, Ambition, Sloth, Ins 
ſolence, Long, Sontmecy , Fear, Raſh- 
neſs, Private Diſcords, and Publick Evils, 
Extravagant and Groundleſs wiſhes, vain 
Impieti Ravine Aroarerg error 
es, | izd, a Vi- 
 olation of all things Sacred and Profane, : 
Obligations are purſu'd with Sword and , 
Poxton: Benefits are turn'd into Crimes ; 
and that Blood ad ebony fl, for 
which every honeſt Man ſhould expoſe his 
own. Thoſe that ſhould -be the Preſer- 
yers of their Countrey, are the Deſtroy- 
ers of it; and ”tis matter of Digility to 
trample upon the Government ; the Sword 
gives the Law, and Mercenafies take 
Arms againſt their Maſters. Among theſe 
turbulent, and unruly Motions, What hope 
is there of finding , Or good Faith, 
which is the quieteſt of all Virtues? There 
js no more lively Image of humane Life, 
than that of a ppger's City : there”s nei- 
ther Mercy, Madelty, nor Religion ; ns 
I 
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if we forget our Lives,: we tt#y-well”for- 
et out Betſefits. Tie World abounds with 
ples-of Ungrateful Perfohs, and! no 

. leſs with'thoſe of Ungrateful Governments, 
Was not Catiline Ungratefut ? Whoſe Ma- 
lice aim'd , ”rior only: at the Maſtering of 
his Countrey, 'but at the total deſtruction 
of it, by calling in an'Inveterate, \and Vin- 
dittive Enemy from beyond the - Alpes, ta 
wreak their tong thirſted-for Revenge and 
to Sactifice-the Lives of as' many noble Ro- 
m4ns,' 2s might ſerve to anſwer and appeaſe 
the Ghoſts of the Slaughter d'Ganles? Was 
not Marin Ungrateful? that'froma Com- 
mon Soldier, being raiſed up to a Conſul, 
not only gave the Word" for Civil Blood- 
ſhed, and Maſſacres, but way himſelf the 
Sign for the Execution ; and =_y Man 
he met inthe Streets, +to whom he did not 
ſtreech-6xt'his Right Hand, was Murther'd ? 
And, Ws not Syle" Ungrateful too ?' that 
when he had waded up to the Gates in Hn- 
mane Blood, *carry?d the Outrage into'the 
City, and'there moſt barbarouſly cut -two 
entire Legions to pieces in a Corner; not 
only after the Victory; ' but moſt perfidi- 
ouſly after quarter given them. Good God! 
that ever'any Man ſhbold'hot only ſcape 
with Tmpunity, 'but 're&c&ive a reward for 
ſo horrid a Villany ? 'Was not Po Un- 
grateful too? who, after three Confulſhips, 
three Triumphs, and ſo -many Honours 
Ufurp'd before his time, fplicthe Common- 
wealth into three Parts:3 and*brought it 
to 


L . 
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co ſuch a Paſs, that there was no hope of 


Safety, but by Slayery ; Ouly, forſooth, to 
abate the Efivy of his Power, he took 0- 


cher Partners with him into_the Govern- , 


_— 


ment, as if that-whith'was not lawful for 
any one, might haye been allowable for 
and ing all into a Triumvirate, 
of the three in his 
own 'Famil ; Was -not Cafar Un- 
grateful ro give him his due, 
he was a Man of his Word: . Merciful ia 
his Victories, ag fever kill'd' atiy{ Man ; 
but with his Sword in his Hand.” Let/ us 
therefore forgive one another. Only 'one 
Word more now forithe ſhame of | 

ful Governments, "Was not Camille ba- 
niſt*d ? Scipio diſmiſPd ? and Cicers exiPd, 
and :plunder'd ? But, What is all this to 
thoſe that are ſo mad, as to diſpute eyen 
the. goodneſF' of Heaven, which gives ns 


all, and expects —_ ain, but conti- 
nues giving to the mo Lnetiankbul, and 
&+ ata 


Complainin 


to7 


xo$ 


q baked Clup.XX 


-c HA Pu XX 
Thos cmbem Lv gh ere. 


Ro other people, Cl- 
it, without need of 
_Ungrateful 
is his own "hneoky it ſeems ſa- 
ET to compelli a Man to be kind to 
pad to follow his. own Inclinati- 
s._ This, of f al wickedneſs imaginabl 
the Vice which does t niolf 
diſtraft Humane Nature. With- 
= os and og umtrge of 
ces, we can be neither happy, 
nor ſafe; for ,it is only Society that ( 
cures us; Take vs one by one, and we are 
a prey even to Brutes, as well as to one 
another ; Nature has brought us into the 
World Naked, and Unarm'd ; we have 
not the Teeth or the Paws, of Lyons or 
Bears, to make our ſelves terrible : but, 
by the two Blefſings of Reaſon, and Union, 
we Secure and Defend our Selves againſt 
Violence and Fortune. This it is that makes 
Man the Miſt:r of all other Creatures, 


"who otherwiſe were ſcarce a Match for the 


weakeſt 


Rel 
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4 i again wh cy io 


Minis whole World, 
arr - rr _ no ſets 
0 theicequiting of Beilefics, 

Payment off Money, nor any 'Eſti- 
a nar rm, Benefits themſelves, dit-the 
\Apdirhes there! are! i _ 
1a! arc} ſo; many de- 
> wilt-never 


re portion it,as the 
Torſo 


amli' be bottr im: 
G and mithont Reſon. —_ 

one 
_ 


_ Bards 
2 
SE ardent 
hichcatsi mbrenProperly the: Subje&t 
here al por army = par 
«© gu Diſpat 

Des 
upon ourte the 
inc: Law Snaginable can fet it 
Gives mean Eſtate; ano- 
ther only Lends me a Sword, and that Sword 
| w——_—_s my Life. N aygthe very ſame thing 
ways done, c = the Quality of 
3ix Obligation. A Word, a Tone, a Lo 
cs 


nd — _—<——_—————.. A. | —"” G—_— 
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makes Alteration in the . How 
f 


ter /w] not depend upan. the, Fact ic 
- but upon the Force,and Ingention:of it ? 
ney are reputed Benefits, not for 


their yalue, but becauſe we deſirethem. And 


there are Offices bf. a much greates. Value, 
that we do not reckon upon at all, If Ingra- 
titude-were Liable to'a Law, -we.mult never 
give; but before Witneſſes, which would o- 
yerthrow the dignity of the * t, - And 
then the Puniſhment muſt eicher, be;equsl, 

elle ic muſt 


1 Their 
Their Be- 


= 
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hs myo = to be Judge. 

are all reread on 
rr Arehes not only take awa the ſhame; 

but +=» "er and Pro jon tothe 


— 
ht Reaſonable by ſome, chat 
cw ery a Law againſt Ingratirude, 
for, ſay they, ?Tis common for one City to 
another, and, 'to claim that of Po- 
ſteriry, which Was beſtowed upon their An- 


Reaſon, - It ts objetted by others, as #'diC 


Gi ei ned to't by a goodneſs -of 
Give, i jranped of the Attion is 
leſſen? by the Corton': , it is hisdefire 
that the Receiver ſhould pleaſe himſelf, and 
LD We. But, Whar 
br t occaſion fewer Benefits, fo long 
be franker ? nor is there an 
—_— patting a Check upon Raſhneſs, 
Profulion In Anſwer to this; Men will be 
careful enough whom they oblige; w without a 
_— No + ipoldc a] ay 
_ fer us right ; or indeed 
but the Faith of Lo Ser rorige Sn cons 
of a Benefit is this way preſery'd, which is 
EI when ir comes ; 
[- 


Chap. XX. Of BENEFITS. 


Mercenary, and made matter of Contention. 
We are een forward enough of our ſelyes, 
to wrangle, without unneceſſary Provyocati- 
ons. It would be well, I think, if Moneys 

might paſs upon the ſame Conditions with 
other Benefits : and the. Payment remitted 
ro the Conſcience,without formalizing u n 
Bills and Securities : but Humane Wiſdom 
has rather advis'd with Convenience, than 
Virtue, and choſen rather to force Honeſty, 
than expect it. For every paltry Sum of Mo- 
ney, there muſt be Bonds, Witneſſes, Coun- 
ter-parts, Pawns, &c. which is no other than 
a ſhameful Confeſſion of Fraud, and Wick- 
edneſs ; when more Credit is given to our 
Seals,than to our Minds ; and Caution taken 
leſt he that has receiv'd the Money, ſhould 
deny it. Were it not better now to be de- 
ceiv'd by ſome, than to ſuſpett all ? What's 
the difference at this rate, betwixt the Bene- 
factor, and an Uſurer, fave only that in the 
0m rag Caſe, there is no body ſtands 

ound ? 
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| "car 1 
Of « Hepes Life, and wherein is emf 


[ S.- - 
is more Talk*@'bf; and lefs 
.- LUnderſtoed, then'the Bufi- 
$ neſs of « FH, Life, : It is 
þ 1 Mans \h; and De- 
ſign; and yea 0” of ® thouſand that 
knows wherein'- that 'H ineſs conſiſts. 
We live however in a ;\afd Eager 
purſuit of it 3-and the more biſte we make 
phi the farther we-are from 
our Joarneys'end. + Let us therefore Firſt, 
rg fo qr yok and Se- 
* the readie to C 
FA [2 we be Right, we frall Rod e roy ty 
how much we improve; batif neclthir 
low the'Cry, or the Track a hat; 


SENECA4 Chapil. 
are out of the way, we muſt expeCt to be miſ- 


= and Error Where in Wandring, 

hly concerns us 
to take al _ Ifut Guide ; For it 
my Diſk in = other Voyages, "where 


LAT vs to our place of Re- 


ſhould —_— 
Bag rang i. 


dangerobs, 
and the Peo le, inſtext of-helffing us, miſ- 
£--us not therefore follow, 
ike Beaſts, but rather govern our ſelyes 
by Reaſon, than'b Example. It fares with 
us in Humane Life,. as in a Routed z 
one ſtumbles firſt , and then anorher 
_=_ him, and ſo they follow, one u 
Neck of another, cill the whole Hed 
comes to, be but one heap of Miſcarri 
And the Miſchief is, Thet rhe Numbey s he 
Muiogh carries it againſt Truth , 
Fice-; lo that we mult l leaye the Crowd Tir 
we would be Happy; For, the Queſtion of a 
Happy Life is nor: to be: decided ' by: Vore + 
By , ſo farfrom it, that ome Voices 
11 an. Argument of the:Wrong ; the 
Common People find it eaſier to Believe, 
than to Judgy z, and content themſelves with, 
whar' is NON. 3-7never examining whether it 
or.NO, | By the Comment People is in- 
he py ds, itle, as well as the Clow- 
ted Shooe : for I do not. diſtinguiſh them by 
the Eye, but by the Mind, which is the pro- 
per Judge of the Mind. - Worldly PREY 
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I'know kerry ene 
2 Man come. 09 nel rp 
feſs, Thar ukokciy bs lhe tiivs 
wadone up — foop be fr dwey 
berter yet. pe $10y' for 
THE trye ty of Life, is to be © free *Tre Hep 


from Perturbations; to underſtand our Dy- Mneſ+. 
ties toward God, and Man ; to enjoy the 
Preſent, without any anxious dependence 
-=_ the Future.” Not to-amuſe our ſelves 
th either Hopes, or Fears, bur to reſt ſa- 
tisfy'd/ with what we have, which is abun- 
dantly ſufficient for he that is ſo, wants no- 
ole. gels eng 
tc 0 as Ejes, and, Like People in the dark; 

| our [ EY, in the dar 
Ay Soom 7 thing we ſearch 
ty Is 4 Cer 
pn 1m Lobich leg.ren7 4 of Fore 
ng exalt,'or depreſ;. Nothing can 
make it leſs; for, it is the State of Humane 
Perfettion : \[t raiſes vs as high as we ay 
£0; and makes Man his own Sup 

ber whereas he that pegrey'ty any ng 


per be re 'HE that Judges ari - hm 
rhe a ev oe meow he of he ob- 
ſerves an Order, 2 NR Dn eeinal 
his Ations? He has a Benevolence in his 
Nature ; -- vares his Life according to 
Reaſon ; raws to himſef Loye and Ad- 
mirgon, — A —y _ - Un- 
t the reſt is 
Fladtuarion | Bur, b E: be chat always Wills, art p 6 
Nills 


for rh ty 
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the ſane rbings nts, A 
LID maſtering al 


or affright us; 
an, Sree os: lie ! 


which -_ at. 'Y belt are in 


6d © of Joys ek —_ "—_ 
B0G, It muſt bg 2 Sewnd Afind that makes 
Man; there muſt be a Conſtancy 
10 Fn Londirions, a Care for the things of 
this World, but withous trouble,; and fach 
an Indifferency for the Bountjes of Fortune; 
that either with the By 06 TONE without - ons 
we may ye couiten 
mentation, Nor [bogs — . 
oth, nor Feax, for it makes a Diſcord in * 
a Mans Life. He tbat Fears, Serves, Thit 
Joy of a Wiſe. Man ſtands frm without lo- 
Lerruption ; In all Places. ag all ti ane 
in all Conditions, his Thoughts are 
ful and quiet. As it never Geme ww £0 hin 
from wir , 9 5 wil neat en. top 
but, it is born within hin, 80 
from him. It; ba Glen te cha eggd 
on with the hope ofany thing, though never 
ſo open and ealie. ©. Nay choagh xboogh yan how 
never ſuffer any ſort difa) 
not ſpeak this, either as a > ot 
jayment of lawful Pleaſures; or ta the gentle 
Flatteries,of; reaſonable Expectations: þat, 
99 the contrary, 1 would haveMen io be alr 
ho Now tes Humour z provided that it agh- 
theis own Souls, and be aries 
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A Tn: ws ppon Wiſdom agg 


'Virtgq, werlhall Treati 6 6 TWO; POIs 
Fr Rr ps they; pu And F: of Wiſdom; 


by bt pal Laticude, of ks _— Operpt 


tha it has "Ar [ 1, tO 
TE th HeppinelsgE Me ne. ST, 
ſtand 
Faces af, Aut = Good from Evil, 
"Whats is I9 be, choſen, and what rejeted;: 


A Jodgipevt. gxounded ypan the yalue-pf 
things, ang: pot .the Connnqu Opinion. of 


\them z Ani Eqyaliry of "ng aStrength 
of Reſolution ;, Teo 2 Watch over our 
Works? 7 Deeds: ; It:takes.us up with the 
. Contemplatjog, of the Works of Nature,; 
- and ms WY Fo APnCnle þy either Goog, 

or « Enjlg 4p il Eendet 20d ſpatipug,; 
-AMG com to Wor 
k ing lean $i amen, and barth ; 

{for 1 ings .and\'to come ; 

Tra a7 mk 06h.007 It exemines all the 


Chronaliuncte of Time ; what it s; when 
it began, and bow long it 'will continue : And 
ſo for the Mind ;, whence it came ; : whatit ts ; 5 
hep; 16 begins ;, bom, laps it laſts ; whether 


ar 


It in on 
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or no 51 paſſes from one Form ;to another; © or 
ſerves only 'one , and wanders when it leaves 
« ; where it abides in the State of Separation, 
and what ilie Afton of it \ cmhide uſe it maker 
of its Liberty ; whether or no 5t vet ain; the ; 

mory of things paſt, and: comes to the Knowledge 
of it ſelf. It: is the Habit of a Perfect 
Mind ;/ and: the Perfeftion of —_— 
rais'd/'as high as Nature” can carry it. . 

differs-from Pluleſophy;. as Avarice, and Mo- 
ney; the One deſires, and the Other is de- 
ſired the one is the Effet; and the Re- 


"ward of iithe other. ' To be Wile, is the 


Uſe of: Wiſdom j as wy ws the Uſe of 
Eyes, #nd-Well-ſpeaking the Uſe of -Elo- 
quence. ;--He that is perfetly. Wiſe, is pers 
edtly Happy ; Nay, the very beginning of 
Wifdom-makes Life 'ceaſie ro us. Neither 
is it eocugh. to. know this, unleſs we Print 
r Minds by daily Meditation, and ſo 

bring a good Will to a good Habit, And we 


muſt-Practiſe what we Preach : For Phils- 


ſophy is: nd Subject for popular Oſte | 
cach nar. does it reſt in Words, but in 
Things z It is-not-an Entertainment taken 

up for delight or to give n Taſte to our 


.Leiſures;' but it faſhions the Mind ; governs 


our Attions, tells us what we are to do, and 
what not : -It-fits at the Helm, and guides 
us throngh-all Hazards. - Nay, we cangot 
be ſafe without it, for'eyery hour gives us 
occaſion to1make uſe of it : It Informs us 


.3n all the Duties of Life 3 Piety to our Pa- 
cents 3". Fajch to ous Friends; Charity to 


the 


: Soldier. Some People 
haye the siall of reclaiming the fierceſt of 
Beaſts : they witi make a Lyon Embrace his 
Keeper; 2 TygerKifs him, and an El 


Kneel to hint. This.is the Caſe of a Wile 
Mag in the extremeſt Difficulties; ler them 
be never {0 —_— in themſetves; when 
ey come to him on are perfectl 
be They that aferibe the Ionian + 
Tillage, Architecture, Navigation, &s. to 


nor t© maks us tive only, butts live hap- 
pily. She teaches us what ate Good, 
whatEvil, and what only appear” ſo; and, 


to 
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,and-Facultics of it; the firſt 
ings; the Order of Providence; 
things , to In 


4 nor 
wes into the Natnre - 


5 


Managers, they 
yet raiſe, 'aad diſpoſe us for Glorious 


IT 
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upon-at all Hands, that 


, And-Prudence ; 

r,a Wiſe. Man: is to write: without ig 
Blot, , and, what he likes once; he approves 
for ever : He admits of nothing that 4s &i- 
ther: Eyil, or Slippery; but {Marches with- 


out, Staggering;!or:Sturhbling;' and js nevet 
; i 7 He lives | ; and: Steas 


this great. Artificer of both Fortunes turns 
£0 Advantage-/7He that demnrs,” and heſs- 
rates, is not: yet compes'd;; but. whereſoe- 
EIT upon the 'Main, there 
muſt be Concord, and Conſentiin the Parts; 
For all Virtues arc in Agreemetit, as wtl-as 
all Vices are 'at Variance. ' A Wiſe 
in what condition-dever he is, will be ſt; 
Happy, for \he-ſubjects all things to hiv 
ſelf, becauſe he ſubmits himfelf to Reaſon, 
and- governs: his. Aftions by Counſel, not 
by,Paſſion... -He is not mov'd with the Ut- 
moſt Violences of Fortune, nor with the 
Extremities of Fire and Sword ; whereas a 
Fool is afraid of his own ſhadow, and ſur- 
P1iz'd ar ill Accidents, as if they were all 
level'd at him. He does nothing unwil- 


lingly, 


It. 
at 
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js 2h es Choice, He orngl cu ator wh 


ſelf the Certain Scope, ard end of Hamane 


Life: He follows that which conduces tot,” 
2#avoids 'that which hidders- it. He i 
content with his Lot, whatever it be, ny 
out wiſhing 'what he has hot | "though, of 
the two, he had ra '(than-want. 
The o_ Boſineſs of his Life, like that of 
Nature, 1$ rm'd without C_ he 
Note : He neither fears dange 

yokesir. 'But, ir is his'« 


want of i heonly ; 
and C = 
lymphati 


to go through 
takes; tanwpds RG he ner 
ne are bur :the 'Servaneyp Wiſdom Com- 
mands ; andwhere the marrer fails, "tis note 
of the Workmans fault. "He is cautelous in 
doubtfal Caſes;: in Prof} rem 


and reſolute in Adverſity it inakiag the 


beſd of every;Condition, and improving alt 

Occafions to: make them; ſerviceable to his 

Fate; Sorhe Accidents: ho which: P 

exacladiy affedt hitn,' byr oy 
as Bodily Pains, Loſgoi 

Friends z the Ruine and Deſolation of is) 


Mans Country: One muſt bomade of Stbge, 


ua not to! be feaſible ef theſe Calami- 


ties; and belide, it. were no/Virtue to bear! = 


them, Tamey opp nem orype - 
' , 
my U : 1 / 113413 Wo THERE: 


1002971 
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Su 


If there were 
nothing 


their Virtues; 


enitzeicn of 
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Traggquillity 


CHAP. W. 
There can he no Happineſs without Virtags, 
UE is that perfect Good, which 


V? the complemeat of a Heppy Life ; the 
ec arts ching ths ;ngs > Nor 


fl 
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vac; diſtraRed. 

of. Natural, ap0c the 
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Body, and go drag oe + 
thing Indiffe; \ $&—my 4 Mar. 
lies at Eaſe orment. 
upon a Wheel: and yer 'the y_ may 
be the worſe of the two, if we ſuffer the 
latter with Htihiour, And'enjoy the other - 
with Infamy ;, It is not the Matter, but the 
Virtue, that makex'the Ation Good ,or has, 


and, he that is led in Triumph, ma 
Greater than' his Cnquetorr by T1, hes 
eome once to value'owr Fleſh aboye'onr 

; we are 4olt; and yet 'l wouks nov 

preſs upon dangers,” NO —_— ſv LN bs 

bh Ineonvenien de ey 
and the Brute: rome Neon Lologt 
in-ſach hy nd yore than Er agh Bi; 
tore bf my Refer Coen 
I would run all E 


Hs, to brewer Pa _ 
| 
arder'd Govefntnient.”” Now, would'fe- —__ 
troudle ever! a Virtious Mat, to fee his" 
Children Butcher Thefore his Eyes; his Fa-- 
oy on his Coun 

a Barbarous Enemy-?- 
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and takes away the deſire of what we hays 
not. What matters it whether the Water 
be ſtopt, or no, ſo long as the Fountain is 
ſafe? Is a Man ever the Wiſer for a multi- 
tude of Friends, or the more Fooliſh for 
the loſs of them ? So neither is he the Ha 
pier, nor the more Miſerable : Short Life; 
Grief, and Pain, are Acceſſions that have 


_no Effet at all upon Virtue. It conſiſts in 


the Action, and not in the things we do : 
In the Choice it ſelf, and not in the Subject 
matter of it. It is not a deſpicable Body, 
or Condition ; not Poverty, Infamy , or 
Scandal, that can obſcure the Glories of Vir- 
tue: but, a Man may ſee her through all 
oppolicions, and he that looks diligently in- 
to the State of a Wicked Man, w1ll ſee the 
Canker at his Heart, through all the falſe, 
and dazling ſplendors of Greatneſs and For- 
tune. We ſhall then diſcoyer our Childi/l;« 
neſs, in ſetting our hearts upon things tris 
vial and contemptible; and in the ſelling 
of our yery Countrey, and Parents for a 
Rattle. And, What's the difference (in ef- 
feft) betwixt Old Aden, and Children ; but 
that the One deals in Paintings, and Statues, 
and the Orher in Babies ? So that we our 
ſelves are only the more Expenfiye Fools. 
IF onecould bat ſee the Mind of a Good 
Man, as it is Illuſtrated with Virtue ; the 
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Beauty, and the © Majefty of it, which is a « The 4ig- 
Dignity not:ſo much as to be thought of ny of Yir« 


without Love, and Veneration , . Would rot + 


a Man bleſs hinifelf at the ſight of fuch an 
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Robs upon the High-way had rather find 


. a Guide; which we do all of us both See, 
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ObjeR, asat the Encounter of ſome Super. 
natural Power? A Power fo Miraculous 
that it is a kind of Charm upon the Souls © 
thoſe that are truly affected with it. There 
is ſo wonderful a Grace, and Authority in it, 
that even the worſt of Men approve it, and 
ſet up for the Reputation of being accoun- 
ted Virtuous themſelves. They covet the 
Fruit indeed, and the Profit of Wickedneſ, 
bur they hate, and are aſham*d of the Im- 
putation of it. It is by an Impreſſion of 
Nature, that all Men have a Reverence for 
Virtue : they Know it, and they have a Re- 
ſpect for it, though they do not Practice 
it : Nay, for the Countenance of their ve- 
ry Wickedneſs, they miſcall it Virtue. Their 
Injuries they call Benefits, and expeCt a Man 
ſhould thank them for doing him a Miſ- 
chief; they cover their moſt Notorious Ini- 
uities with a Pretext of Juſtice. He that 


his Booty, than force it. Ask any of thent 
that live upon Rapine, Fraud, Oppreſlion, 
if they had not rather enjoy a Fortune Ho- 
neſtly gotten, and their Conſciences will 
not ſuffer them to deny it. Men are Vi- 
tious only for the Profit of Villany ; for, 
at the ſame time that they commitit, they 
condemn it. Nay, ſo. Powerful is Virtue, 
and ſo Gracious 1s Providence, that eye- 
Ty Man has a Light ſet up within him for 


and Acknowledge, though we do not pur- 
ſve it. - This is it chat makes the Priſoner 
upon 
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upon the Torture happier than the Execu- 
tioner, and Sickneſs better than Health, if 
we bear it without yielding, or repining : 
This is that oyercomes 111 Fortune, and Mo- 
derates Good ; for it marches betwixt the 
One, and- the Other, with an equal con- 
tempt of Both. It turns, (like Fire) all 
things into it ſelf ; onr Actions, and our 
Friendſhips, are tinftur?d with it z; and, 
whatever it touches becomes Amiable. Thar 
which is frail and Mortal, riſes, and falls, 
grows, walts, and varies from it felf; bur 
the State of things Divine is always the 
ſame: And ſo is Virtue, let the Matter be 
what it will. Ir is never the worſe for the 
difficulty of the ACtion, nor the better for 
the eaſineſs of it. Tis the ſame in a Rich 
Man, as in a Poor, in a Sickly Man, as in a 
Sound, in a Strong as in a Weak: The Vir- 
tue of the Beſieg'd is as great as that of 
the Beſiegers. There are ſome Virtues, [ 
confeſs, which a good Man cannot be with- 
out, and yet he had rather have no Occaſti- 
on to employ them. If there were any 
difference, 1 ſhould prefer the Virtues of 
Patience before thoſe of Pleaſure ; for, it is 
braver to break through Difficulties, than 
to temper our delights. Bur, though the 
Subject of Virtue may poſſibly be againſt 
Nature, as to be burat, or wounded, yet 
the Virtue it ſelf of an Invincible Patients 
is according to: Nature. We may fee 
perhaps to promife mote than Humane Na- 
tte is able to perform 4 but , we ſpeak 
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| with a reſpeCt to the Mind, and not to the 
' Bod 


Chap. It. 


Ye ; 
IF a Man does not Live up to his own 
d The god Rules, jt is ſomething Þ yet to have Virtu- 


Will s ac- ous Meditations, and Good Purpoſes, even 
cepted for 
the Deed. 


without Acting : Ic is Generous, the very 
Adventure of being Good, and the bare 
propoſal of an Eminent Courſe of Life, 
though beyond the force of humane Frail- 
ty to accompliſh. There is ſomething of 
Honor yet in the Miſcarriage ; Nay, in the 
Naked Contemplation of it. I would re- 
ceive my own Death with as little trouble, 
as I would hear of another Man's ; I would 
bear the fame Mind, whether I be Rich or 
Poor ; whether I ger, or loſe in the Wortd ; 
what | have, I will not either ſordidly ſpare, 
or prodizally ſquander away ; and, I will 
reckon upon Benefits well plac'd, as the 
fairelt part of my Poſſeſſion : Not valuing 
them by Number, or Weight, but by the 
Profit and Eſteem of the Receiver ; ac- 
compting my ſelf never the Poorer for that 
which I give to a Worthy Perſon. What 
I do ſhall be done for Conſcience, not Ol- 
tentation : I will Eat, and Drink, not to 
gratifie my Palate, of only to fill, and emp- 
= but to ſatisfie Nature : I will be Chear- 
ul to my Friends; Mild, and Placable to 
my Enemies ; I will prevent an honeſt re- 
queſt, if I can foreſee it, and I will grant 
ic without asking; I will look upon the 


whole World as my Country, and upon the 


Gods, both as the Witneſſes and the Judges 
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of my Words, and Deeds. 1 will live, and 
Dye with this Teſtimony, that I loy'd good 
Studies, and a good Conſcience, that I ne- 
ver invaded another Man's Liberty,and that 
I preſery'd my own. I will goyern my Life, 
and my Thoughts, as if the whole World 
were to ſee the one, and to read the other ; 
for, What does it ſignifie, 10 make any thing a 
ſecret to my Neighbour, when to God (who is 
the Searcher of our Hearts) all our Privacies 
are open ? 


VIRTUE is divided into two Parts, * 


IS 


© Contemplation, and Aion. The one 1s de- © Virme is 
liver'd by Inſtitution, the other by Admo. drvided in- 
nition : One part of Virtue conſiſts in Dif- '9 £27m- 


cipline ; the other in Exerciſe; for we muſt 
firſt Learn; and then Practiſe. The ſooner 
we begin to apply our ſelves to it, and 
the more haſte we make, the longer ſhall 
we enjoy the Comforts of a reftify*d mind ; 
nay, we have the Fruition of it in the ve- 
ry ACt of Forming it; but, it is another 
ſort of delight, I muſt confeſs, that ariſes 
from the Contemplation of a Soul which is 
advanc'd into the Poſſeſſion of Wiſdom , 
and Virtue. If it was ſo great a Comfort 
to us, to paſs from the SubjzAtion of our 
Childhood, into a State of Liberty, and 
Buſineſs ; how much greater will it be, 
when we come to caſt oft the Boyiſh Le- 
vity of our Minds; and range our ſelves 
among the Philoſophers ? We are paſt our 
Minority, *tis true , but not our Indiſcre- 
tions ;- and, which is yet worſe, we. have the 
| K 3 Au- 
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Authority of Seniors, and the Weaknelles 


-of Children; (1 might have ſaidof Iafants, 


for every little thing frights the one, -and 
every triyial Phancy the other.) Whae- 
ver ſtudies this poiat well, will find that 
many things are the leſs to be fear, the 
more terrible they appear. To think any 
thing Good that js not Honeſt, were to re- 
proach Providence ; for, Good Men ſuffer 
many [nconveniencies ; But Virtue, like the 
Sun, goes on ſtill with her work, let the 
Air be never ſo cloudy, and finiſhes her 
Courſe; Extinguiſhing likewiſe all other 
Splendors, and Oppolitions ; Infomuch, 
that Calamity is no more.to a Vijrtuous 
Mind, than a Shower into the Sea. ' That 
which is Right, is not to be yalu'd by quan- 
tity, number, or time; A Life of a Day 
may be as honelt, as a Life of a Hundred 
years z but yet Virtue in one Man may haye 
a larger Field to ſhew it ſelf in, than in an- 
other. One Man perhaps may be in a Sta- 
tion to Adminiſter unto Cities, and King- 
domg; to Contrjive good Laws, Create 
Friendſhips, and do beneficial Offices to 
Mankind : *tis another Man's Fortune t 
be ſtreightned by Poyerty, or put out. © 
the way by Baniſhment : and yet the latter 
may be as virtuous as the former ; and may 
have as great a Mind, as exatt a Prudence, 
as inviolable a Juſtice, and as large a Know- 
ledge of things, both Divine, and Humane : 
without which, a Man cannot. be happy- 
For Virtue is open to all; as well to Ser- 
» $+&: ' pants, 
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Vants, and Exiles, as to Princes : It is pro- 
fitable to the World, and to it (elf, at all 
Diſtances, and in all Conditions z and there 
is no difficulty can excuſe a Man from the 
Exerciſe of it; and it is only to be found 
in a Wiſe Man, though there may be ſome 
faint reſemblances of it in the common peo- 
ple. The Stozck; hold all Virtues to be e- 
qual; bur, yet there's great variety in the 
Matter they have to work upon, according 
as it is larger, or narrower ; Illuſtrious, or 
leſs Noble; of more, or leſs Extent ; as all 
good Men are equal ; that is to ſay, as they 
are Good ; but yet one may be Young, an- 
other Old ; one may be Rich,another Poor ; 
one Eminent, and Powerful, another Un- 
known, and Obſcure. There are many 
things which have little or no Grace in 
theniſelves, and are yet made Glorious and 
Remarkable by Virtue. Nothing can be good 
which gives neither Greatneſs nor Securi- 
ty to the Mind ; but on the contrary, in- 
fects it with Infolence, Arrogance, and Tu- 
mor : Nor does Virtue dwelt upon the Tip 
of the Tongue, but in the Temple of a 
Purify*d Heart. He that depends upon a- 
ny other Good, becomes Covetous of Life, 
and what belongs tot, which expoſes a Man 
to Appetites that are vaſt, unlimited, and 
intolerable. Virtue is Free, and Indefati- 
gable, and accompany'd with Concord, and 
Gracefulneſs : Whereas Pleaſure is mean, 
ſervile, tranſitory, tireſome, and ſickly , 
and ſcarce out-liyes the taſting of it ; Ic 1s 
K 4 tho 
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the good of the Belly, and not of the Man, 
and only the Felicity of Brutes. Who does 
not know, that Fools enjoy their Pleaſures, 
and that there is great variety in the Enter. 
tainments of Wickedneſs ? Nay, the Mind 
it ſelf has its variety of Perverſe Pleaſures, 
as well as the Body; as Inſolence, Self-con. 
cejpt, Pride, Garrulity, Lazineſs, and the 
abuſive Wit of turning every thing into Ri- 
dicule ; whereas Virtue Weighs all this, and 
Corredts it ; It is the Knowledge both of 
others, and of it {elf ; it is to be-learn'd 
from itſelf; and, the very Will it ſelf may 
be Taught ; which Will cannot be right, 
unleſs the whole habit of the Mind be right, 
from whence the Will comes. It is by the 
Impulſe of Virtue that we love Virtue, ſo 
chat the very way to Virtue lyes by Virtue, 
which takes in alſo, at a View, the Laws of / 
Humane Life. 

NEITHER are we to yalue our ſelves 


 AVirtu- UPON a day, or 4 an hour, or any one Afti- 


ous Life 


" muſt be all 


of a Ptece, 


on, but upon the whole habit of the Mind. 
Some Men do one thing bravely, but not 
another ; they will ſhrink at Infamy, and 
bear up againſt Poverty : In this Caſe, we 
commend the Fact, and deſpiſe the Man. 
T he Soul is never in the right place, till ir 
be deliver*'d from the Cares of Humane 
Aﬀairs ; We muſt Labour, and Climb the 
H1ll, if we will arrive at Virtue, whoſe ſea:. 
15 upon the Top of it. He that Maſters A- 
varice, and js truly good, ſtands firm againſt 
Ambirtzon ; he looks upon his laſt hour, not 
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as a Puniſhment, but as the Equity of a 
Common Fate; He that Subdues his Car- 
nal Luſts, ſhall eaſily keep himſelf untein- 
ted with any other. So that Reaſon does 
not Encounter this or. that Vice by it ſelf, 
but beats down all at a Blow. What does 
he care for Ignominy, that only Values him- 
ſelf upon Conſcience, and not Opinion ? 
Socrates look?d a Scandalous Death in the 
Face, with the ſame Conſtancy that he had 
before praCtis'd- towards the Thirty Ty- 
rants : his Virtue conſecrated the very Dun- 
geon; as Cato's Repulſe was Cato's Honor, 
and the Reproach of the Government. He 
that is wiſe, will take delight even in an ill 
opinion that is well gotten ; 'tis Oſtentati- 
on, not Virtue, when a Man will have his 
good deeds publiſh'd ; and, 'tis not enough 
to be juſt where there is honor to be got- 
ten, but to continue ſo, in defiance of In- 
famy and danger. 

BUT Virtue. cannot lye hid, for the time 


will come, that *© ſhall raiſe ir again (even * Virtue 
after it is bury*d)) and deliver it from the can never 
Malignity of the Age that oppreſſed it : Im- *  ſeppref 


mortal Glory is the Shadow of it, and keeps” 
it Company whether we will or no; but 
ſometimes the Shadow goes before the Sub- 
ſtance, and otherwhiles it follows it : and, 
the later it comes, the larger it is, when e- 
ven Envy it (elf ſhall have given way tor. 
It was a long time that Democritus was ta- 
ken for a Madman, and before Socrates had 
any Eſteem in the World. How long was 
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it before Cats could be Underſtood ? Nay, 
he was Aﬀronted, Contemn'd, and Rejected ; 
and People never knew the value of him 
till they had loſt him ; the Integrity and 
Courage of Rutiliaw had been forgotten, but 
for his Sufferings. I ſpeak of thoſe that 
Fortune has made Famous for their Perſe- 
cutions, and there are others alſo that the 
World never took notice of till they were 
dead ; as Epicurw, and Metrodorms, that were 
almoſt wholly unknown, even in the Place 
where they livd. Now, as the Body is to 
be kept in, upon the Down-hill, and forc'd 
Upwards ; So there are ſome Virtues that 
TEquire the Rein, and others the Spur. In 
Liberality, Temperance, Gentleneſs of Nature, 
we are to check our ſelves, for fear of fall- 
ing ; but, in Patience, Reſolution, and Per ſe- 
verance, where we are to Mount the Hill, we 
ſtand in need of Encouragement. Upon this 
Diviſion of the Matter, I had rather ſteer 
the ſmoother Courſe, than paſs through the 
Experiments of Sweat and Blood : I know 
it is. my Duty to be content in all Conditi- 
ons z but yet if it were at my Choice, I would 
chuſe the faireſt. When a Man comes once 
to ſtand in need of Fortune, his Life is Anxi- 
ous, Suſpicious, Timerous, Dependent up. 
on every Moment, and in fear of all Acci. 
dents. How can that Man Reſign himſelf 
to God, or bear his Lot, whatever it be, 
without Murmuring, and chearfully ſubmic 
to Providence; that ſhrinks at every Mo- 
tian of Pleaſare, or Pain ? It is Virtue hows 
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that raiſes us above Griefs, Hopes, Fears; 
and Chances ; and makes us not only Pati- 
ent, but willing, as knowing that whatever 
we ſuffer, is according to the Decree of Hea- 
yen. He that is overcome with Pleaſure 
( ſo contemptible, and weak an Enemy) 
What will become of him when he comes 
ro grapple with wp ay, Neceſlities*Tor- 
ments, Death, and the Diſſolution of Na- 
ture it ſelf? Wealth, Honor, and Fayor, 
may come upon a Man by Chance, nay, 
they may be caſt upon him without ſo much 
as looking after them, bur Virtue is the work 
of Induſtry, and Labor ; and certainly 'tis 
worth the while to purchace that good which 
brings all others along with it. A Good 
Man is Happy within himſelf, and Indepen- 
dent upon Fortune : Kind to his Friend ; 
Teppereta to his Enemy ; Religiouſly Juſt, 
Indefatigably Laborious, and he diſcharges 


all Duties with a Conſtancy, and Congrui- 


ty of Actions, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Philoſophy is the Guide of Life. 


F'it be true, that the Underſtanding, and 
the Will, are the two Eminent Faculties of 
the Reaſonable Soul ;, it follows neceſſarily, 
that Wiſdom, and Virtue, ( which are the 
beſt Improvement of thoſe two Faculties ) 
muſt be the Perfeftion alſo of owr Reaſona- 
ble Being; and conſequently the Undeniable 
Foundation of a Happy Life. There is not 
any Duty to which Providence has not an- 
nex'd a Bleſſing ; not any Inſtitution of Hea- 
ven, which, even in this Life, we may not 
be the better for ; not any Temptation, 
either of Fortune, or of Appetite, that is 
not ſubje to our Reaſon ; nor any Paſſion, 
or Affiiction, for which Virtue has not pro- 
vided a Remedy. So that it is our own 
fault if we either Fear, or Hope for any 
thing; which two AﬀeCtions are the Root 
of all our Miſeries. From this General Pro- 
ſpect of the Foundation of our Tranquility, 
we- ſhall. paſs by degrees to a particular 
Conſideration of the means by which it may 
be procur'd;, and of the Impediments that . 
obſtruft it : beginning with that Philoſophy 
which principally regards our Manners, and 
Inſtrutts us in the Mcaſures of a Virtuous, 
and a Quiet Life, 
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2 PHILOSOPHT is divided into Moral, * Philoſ6- 
Natural, and Rational : The Firſt concerns. ty is Me 
our Manners; the Second ſearches the Works '/+ Natu- 
of Nature; and the Third furniſhes us with y CR 
Propriety of Words, and Arguments, and the 

faculty of diſtinguiſhing, that we may not be: 
impos'd upon with Tricks and Fallacies. The 
Cauſes of things fall under Natural Philoſe- 
phy ; Arguments, under Rational , and Atti- 
ons, under Moral. Moral Philoſophy is again 
divided into Matter of Juſtice, which ari- 
ſes from the Eſtimation of Things, and of 
Men ; and into Aﬀfe@ions, and Ations ; and, 
a failing in any one of theſe, diſorders all 
the reſt ; For, what does it profig us to know 
the true value of things, if we be tranſpor- 
ted by our Paſſions ? or, to Maſter our Ap- 
petites, without underſtanding the whey, 
the what, the how, and other Circumſtan- 
ces of our Proceedings ? For, it is one thing 
to know the Rate, and Dignity of things ; 
and another to know. the little Nicks, and 
Springs of Afing. Natural Philoſophy is 
Converſant about things Corporeal, and In- 
corporeal”, the diſquiſition of Cauſes, and Ef- 
feds, and the Contemplation of the Cauſe 
of Cauſes : Rational Philoſophy is divided in- 
to Logick and Rhetorick ;, the One looks af- 
ter Words, Senſe, and Order ; the Other 
Treats barely of Words, and the Significati- 
ons of them. Socrates places all Philoſop 

in Morals; and Wiſdom, in the diſtingui- 
ſhing of Good and Evil. It is the an 
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and Law of Life, and it teaches us what 
to do in all Caſes, and, like good Marks- 
men, to hit the White at any diſtance. The 
force of it is incredible; for it gives us, in 
the weakneſs of a- 4n, the ſecurity of a 
Spirit + In Sickneſs, It is as good as a Reme- 
dy to us, for whatſoever eaſes the Mind, 
is profitable alfo to the Body. The Phy- 
ficten may preſcribe Dyet, and Exerciſe, 
and accommodate his Ruſe and Medicine to 
the Diſeaſe ; but, *ris Philoſophy that muſt 
bring us to a Contempt of Death , which 
is the Remedy of all Dlfeafes. In Poverty, 
it gives us Riches, or ſuch a ſtate of Mind, 
as makes them ſuperfluous to us. It Arms us 
againſt all Difficulties; One Man is preſs'd 
with Death, another with Poverty ; ſome 
with Envy ; others are offended at Provi- 
dence, and unſatisfied with the Condition of 
Mankind : But Phils prompts us to re- 
lieve the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Neceſli- 
rous, the Condemn'd ; to ſhew the Ignorant 
their Errors, and reCtifie their Aﬀections, 
It makes us Inſpect and Govern our Man- 
ners; it rouzes us where we are faint, and 
drouzy ; it binds up what is looſe, and hum- 
bles in- ns that which is Contumacious : It 
delivers the Mind from the Bondage of the 
Body; and raiſes it up to the Contempla- 
tion of its Divine Original. Honors, Mo- 
numents, and all the Works of Vanity and 
Ambition are Demoliſhed and Deſtroyed by 
Time ; - but, the Reputation of Wiſdom is 
Vene- 
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"al venerable to Poſterity, and thoſe that were 
K$- envy'd, or neglected in their Lives, are a- 


he dord in their Memories; and exempted 
from the very Laws of Created Nature, 
which has ſet bounds to all other things. 
The very ſhadow of Glory carries a Man of 
Honor upon all dangers, to the Contempt 
of Fire, and Sword, and it were a ſhame, 
if Right Reaſon ſhould not inſpire as gene- 
rous Reſolutions into a Man of Yirtae. 
NEITHER is Philoſophy only profitable - 
to the Publick, but Þ one Wiſe Man helps an- » one #5 
other, even in the Exerciſe of their Virtues; man teach- 
and, the one has need of the other, both ** anther. 
for Converſation and Counſel; for they 
Kindle a mutual Emulation in Good Ofh- 
ces. We are not ſo perfect yet, but that 
many new things remain ſtil] to be found 
out, which will give us the reciprocal Ad- 
vantages of Inſtrufting one another. For, 
as one Wicked Men is Contagious to ano- 
ther ; and, the more Vices are mingled, the 
worſe it is; fo is it on the contrary with 
Good Men, and their Virtues. As Men of 
Letters are the moſt uſeful, and excellent of 
Friends, ſo are they the beſt of Subjects ; 
as being better Judges of the Bleſſings they 
enjoy under a well-order'd Government ; 
and of what they owe to the Magiſtrate for 
their Freedom, and Protection. They are 
Men of Sobriety, and Learning, and free 
from Boaſting, and Inſolence ; they reprove 
the Vice, without Reproaching the _— 
or, 
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Philoſophy 
teaches 1s 
to live well. 
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for, they have learn'd to be Wiſe, without 
either Pomp, or Envy. That which we ſee 
in High Mountains, we find in Philoſopher: ; 
they feem taller near hand than at a di- 
ſtance. They are rais'd above other Men, 
but their greatneſs is ſubſtantial. Nor do 
they ſtand upon the Tiptoe, that they may 
ſeem higher than they are, but content with 
their own ſtature, they reckon themſelyes 
tall enough when Fortune cannot reach 
them. Their Laws are ſhort, and yet com- 
prehenſive too, for they bind all. 

IT is the Bounty of Nature that we bve ; 
but of Philoſophy that we live wel; which is 
in truth a greater Benefit than Life it ſelf. 
Not but that Philoſophy is alſo the Gift of 
Heaven, ſo far, as to the Faculty, but not 
to the Science ; for that muſt be the buſi- 
neſs of Induſtry. No Maa is born Wiſe, 
but Wiſdom and Virtue require a Tutor ; 
though we can eaſily learn to be Vicious 
without a Maſter. Ir is Philoſophy that gives 
us a Veneration for God ; a Charity for 
our Neighbour, that teaches us our Duty 
to Heaven, and exhorts us to an agreement 
one with another : It unmasks things that 
are terrible to us, aſſwages our Lulſts, re- 
futes our Errors, reſtrains our Luxury, Re- 
proves our Avarice, and Works ſtrangely 
upon Tender Natures. I could never hear 
Attalus, ( ſays Seneca) upon the Vices of 
the Age, and the Errors of Life, without 
a Compaſſion for Mankind ; and in tts diſ- 
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courſes upon.Paverty, there was ſomething 
methought that; was more than Humane, 
More than we uſe, lays he, is more than we 
need, and only a Burthen to the Bearer.  T hag 
ſaying. of his put me out of Countenance 
at the ſfuperflujties of my own Fortune.. And 
0 in his InveRtives againſt vain;Plcaſures; 
did at ſuch a rate advance the felicities of 
Sober Table, a Pure Mind, and a Chaſt 
Bady, that a-Map cguld not hear him with- 
out'a Love for.Continence,-and;Moderati- 
0n..,. Upon theſe Leftures of his; 1 deny'd 
my {c1f, for a while after, certain delicacies 
thac 1 had formerly uſcd : bur in a ſhort 
time I fell ro them again though ſo ſpa» 
ringly, that the Proportion came little ſhort 
of ;a Total Abſtinence. 
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.,; NOW to ſhew © you (ſays opr Author ) « 7avs & 
how, much earncſter my entrance upgn Phi- «pt t» take 
lofophy was, than my Progreſs ;. my Tutor £94 im- 
Sotion gave me a wondtrful kindneſs for Py. prejſuons. 


thagore ; and after him, for Sexrizs. The 
former forbare ſhedding of Bloud, upon his 
Metempſychoſis, ,, 40d pur men in tear of it, 
leſt they ſhould offer Violence to the 5ouls 
of ſome of their dgparted Friends, or Re- 
lations. Wherker (lays he ; there be 4 Tranſ- 
migration or not, if «t be true, there's no hurt 
in't ;, if falſe, there's frugaluy > and norhing's 
for Cruelty neccher,: bur The coxening 4 
| i perhabnr 6 Fairury of 4 Swppere, Now 
nk abltajn'd, upon. anorhes Acxount > 
which was, thatibe woxld. nat, bave.men,inwr'd 
to hardneſs of Wears yi/0y,.6he ALI 32d 
; a 3-4 
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Tormeriting of Living Criaturts ; beſide, that 
Nature had ſufficiently provided for the Suſte: 
nance of Mankind , without' Bload. This 
wronght ſo fer upon me 3that I gave ovef 
cating of Fleſh,” and in ori Year, made it 
not only eaſfie to me, but pleaſant ; My-min 

methought was more at Liberty ;' (and 

am fill of the ſame Opinion ) but 1 gave 
it over nevertheleſs, and the Reaſon waz 
this : It was imputed as 2 Superſtition to the 
Fews, the forbearance of forts of flefh, 
and'my Fathet brovght rhe back again tomy 
old caſtom,-that 1 might not be thotght 
tainted with their Superſtition. Nay,-and 
I had much ado to previil vpen my ftelf t6 
Taffer it t60:*P make uſe of tilisInflance'66 
ſhew the aptneſs of Youth to fke [Im 


prefſions / if there be a Frietid'at hand to 


* preſs them.” Philoſophers-are 'the Tutors 


of Mankind ; if they have fond out Retiie. 
dies for the Mind, ft muſt 'b&'onr part to 
apply them. I cannot think of Cato,” Lef 
», Socrates, Plato, without Veneration, theit 
my names are Sacred&to- me, © Philoſoph 
is the hedtth of the /Mind> "let us look-'t 
that Health firſt, and 1th Second place; 
to that of the' _ : lwH may be hid 
apon eaſterterths ; fot xſtrty Arm, a Ro- 
buſt Cotftity ituti6n, *or the $kill of procurin 
dhis; is dt 2 Phiſoſophers Bulls. Het 
fone ritthpy'at a Wiſe Mar; 2nd other .thiitns 
as he'is# May ; and he'may have 
of Body, 25 well as of Mind; but if h6 
Ris, vr Caſts the'Sledge,"it were irifitions 
: | to 
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; he knows that-Gol 
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. to aſcribe that ta his Wiſdomwhich ig com- 

. mon tothe gtcateſt Fools.” 'ble Rudies ta- 
ther to Gill bis Mind, han his Cofers; and 


and 'Silyer: were min- 
gled with dicty il Avarice,;or Ambition 
ed them; His: Life is Ordinate,, Fear- 


leſs, Equal, Secre 3';he ſtaudstigm in'all ex- 


tremities; andbears the Latiot! this: Huma- 
pity with a Divine Temper There's a great 
Difference. detwixt the Splendor of Phijo- 
fphy, and: of Fortine:; ke ohe ſhines with 
an Original Eight, the other with a barrow!'d 


- one; beſide, that it makes us. Happy,andIm- 


; mortal ; for Learning ſhall out- tive Palaces, 
and Monuments.' The Houſe of a:Wiſe Man 
is ſafe , »though narrow ; :there's- neither 
! Noiſe, nor Furniture in it ; no Porter atthe 
x, .nor-any. thing that is:cdither Veydi- 


{ ble, or Mercenaty, nor any buſineſs for For- 


tune ; For, ſhe has nothing to.do, where ſhe 


* has nothang to look after..- [This 3s the way, 


\to Heaven, which Nature has Chalk*d out; 


:and it\.is both: ſecure and. pleaſant ; there 
needs no Train of Servants, no Pomp, -br 


 Equipage,: to: make good our Paſſage; no 
Money, oriLetters of Credit, for Expences 


- upon the Voyage ; but the Graces of an ho- 
- neſt |miad will. ferve us upon! the way, and 
- niake us happy/at our Journeys/end. 
.. TO: telyowny Opinion now of che f.Z5- « 7he 1554 
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\beral Scientes 5 Þ have no gteat eftcem 'for ral Scien- 


-any thing that terminates in Profir, or Mo- © «re 
fy and-yet 1/{balt atlow them co be fo far 


matter 14- 
ther of Cu« 


elicial,as _—_ Oy the — rioſity, than 


, Virme, 
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ding, without deteining it. They are but the 
Rulaents of Wiſdom ; andonly then to be 
learn'd, when the Mind is -capable of no- 
_ better A the —_— them 
is better worth the keeping than the acqui- 
ring. They do not ſo much: as pretend to 
. the making of us Virtupus;'but only to give 
- us an aptitnde of diſpoſition to he ſo. The 
Grammarien's Buſineſs lies .it. a Syntax of 
Speech ; or if he proceed ro Hiftory, or the 
meaſuring of a Yerſe, he is at the end of his 
Line ; but, what ſignifies a Congruity of Pe- 
riods, the Computing of Syllables, or- the 
modifying of Numbers, to_the taming of 
our Paſſions, -or the repreiling of our Luſts? 
The Philoſopher proves the Body of the Sun 
to be; large, but for the true-Dimenſions of 
it, we muſt ask the Mathematician; Grom- 
ery, and Muſick, if they do-not teach us to 
maſter our Hopes, and Fears, all the reſt is 
-to little purpoſe... What does it. concern us, 
which was the Elder of the two, : Homer, or 
Heſiod ;, or which was the Tajler, Helen, or 
Hecuba? We take a great deal. of pains to 
trace Viyſes in his Wandrings :, But, were 
it not, time as well ſpent to. [look to our 
ſelyes, that we may not wander at all? Are 
not we our: ſelves toſy'd. with tempeſtuons 
Paſſions ; and both aſſaulted by terrible Mor- 
. ters on the one band, and: rempred by Syrens 
on the other? ' Teach me my Duty to my 

. Country, to'my Father, to my Wife,to Man- 
kind. What 1s ic. to me, whether Penelope 
Was honeſt or no? Teach me to know how 

r Qi ro 
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to be ſo my felf, and to live according to 
that Knowledge. What am [ the better for 
putting ſo mahy parts together in ſich, 
and rafing an harmony out of ſo many dit- 
ferent Totes ?' Teach me to tune my Afﬀe. 
Ctions,and to hqld Conſtant to my ſelf. Geo- 
metry teaches me the Art of Meaſuring 
Acres, teach' me to meaſure my Appetites, 
and to know when I have enough : teach 
me. to divide with my Brother, and to re- 
joyce in the Proſperity of my Neighbour. 
You teach me how I may hold my own, and 
keep my Eſtate ; but I would rather learn 
how I may loſe it all, and yet be contented. 
'Tis hard, you'll ſay, for a Man to be ford 
from the Fortune of bus Family. This Eſtate, 
*tis true, was my Fathers; but, Whoſe was 
it in the time of my Great-Grandfather ? I 
do not only ſay, What Mar's was it ? but, 
What Nation's? The Aftrologer tells me of 
Saturn, and Mars in Oppoſition; but I ſay, 
let them be as they will, their Courſes and 
their Poſitions are ordered them by an Un- 
changeable Decree of Fate. Either they 
produce, and point out the Effects of all 
things, or Elſe they ſignifie them : If the 
former ; What are we the better for the 
Knowledge of that, which muſt of necell;ty 
come to paſs? If the latter, What does it 
avail us, to foreſee what we cannot avoid ? 
ſo that whether we know, or not know , 
the event will ſtill be the ſame. 
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HE that defigns the Inſtithtion of Hu- 
mane Life, ſhould not 8 Ye over-curious of 


for the dig- his Words ; It does not ſtand with his dig- 
nity of a 
Philoſopher 
$0 be curi- 
01s about 
words, 


nity to be ſollicitous abont Sounds and Syl- 
lables, and to debaſe the. Mind-of Man 
with ſmall and trivial things; ptacing Wil 
dom in Matters that are racher difficutt than 
great. If he be Eloquert, *tis his Good Fox- 
rane, not his Buſineſs:' Subtitle Difputations 
are only the ſport of| Wits,'that play upon 
the Catch; and are fitter to be contemn'd, 
than reſolv'd. Were not I a Mad-man to 
fit wrangling about Words, and putting of 
Nice, and Impertinent Queſtions, when the 
Enemy has: already made a Breach , the 
Town fir'd 'oyer my head, and the Mine 
ready to play, that ſhall blow me up into 
the Ayr? Were this a time for fooleries? 
Let me rather fortifie my {e1f againſt Death, 
and Inevitable Neceſlities; let me under- 
ſtand, that the good of Life does not con- 
Jift in the Length, or Space, but in the Uſe 
of it. When I go to ſleep, who knows 
whether ever I ſhall wake again ? and, when 
| wake, whether ever I ſhall ſleep again ? 
When [ go abroad, whether ever I ſhall come 
heme again : and, when I rezurn; whether 
ever I ſhall go abroad again. It is not at 
Sea only, that Life and Death are within 
a few Inches one of another ; but they are 
as near every-where elſe too, only we do 
not take ſo much Notice of it. What have 
we to do with Frivolous, and Captious Que- 
ſtjons, and impertinent Niceties ? Let us ra- 
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ther ſtudy how to deliver our ſelves from 
Sadneſs, Fear, and the burthen of all our 
Secret Luſts : Let us paſs over all our moſt 
Solemn Levities, and make haſte to a good 
Life, which is a:tbing that Preſſes us. Shall 
a Man that goes for a Midwife, ſtand ga- 
ping-upon a Paſt, to ſce whar Play to day; 
or when his Houſe is on Fire, ſtay the Curl- 
ing of a Perriwig before he calls for help ? 
Qur Houſes are on Fire, our Country inva- 
ded, our Goods taken away, our Children 
in danger, and, I might add to theſe, the 


 Calamities of Earthquakes, Shipwracks, and 


whatever elſe is moſt terrible. Is this a time 

for us now to be playing faſt and looſe with 
Idle Queſtions, which are, in effect, but ſo 
many unprofitable Riddles ? Our Duty is, 
the Cure of the Mind, rather than the De- 
light on't; but we have only the Words of 
Wiſdom, without the Works, and turn Phi- 
loſophy into a Pleaſure, that was given for 
a Remedy. What can be more ridiculous, 
than for a Man to. zeglef# his Manners, and 
Compoſe his Style? We are Sick, and Ulce- 
rons, and muſt be Lanc'd, and Scarity'd, 
and every Man has as much Buſinefs within 
himſelf as a Phyſician in a Common Peſti- 
lence. Misfortunes, in fine, cannot be avoided, 
but they may be ſweetened, if not overcome ;, and 
our Lives may be made happy by Philoſophy. 
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The Force of Precepts. 


T—_ ſcems to be ſo near an affinity 
berwixt W:/dom, Philoſophy, and Good 
Cornſels, that it is rather matter of Cur j0- 
ſity, than of Profit, to divide them :; Philoſoe 
pby being only a 'L:mited Wiſdom.;, and,Good 
Coun f.ls, a Communication of that Wiſdom, for 
the God of Others, as well as of our Selves ; 
znd to Pofterity, as well as to the. Preſent. 
The W:/dom of the Antients, as to the Go» 
vernment of Life, was no more, than cer- 
tain Preceprs, what to do, and what not; 
and Men were much better in that Simpli- 
City ; far as'they came to be more Learzed, 
they grew. leſs careful of being Good. That 
plain, and Open Virtae, 'is now 'turn'd 1nto 
a dark, and Intricate Science ;, and we are 
taught to Dsſpure, rather:than to Live. ' So 
long as Wickedneſs was ſimple; ſimple Re- 
medies alſo were ſufficient.againſt ir. : But, 
now 1t has taken Root, and ſpread; 'we 
muſt make uſe of ſtronger. . -... 

\'. THERE are ſome Diſpoſitions that em- 


* The beſt Þrace Goed things as ®.ſoon as they hear 
of  4<_thep ,' but. they will ſtill need quickening 
any 47. by Admonition, and Precept. We are Ralh 


monition (y 2nd Forward in ſome Caſts, and Dull in 0- 


thers; and there is no Repreſling of the 
Pne tanpor, or Raigng*of the 'other, but 
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by removing the Caufes of them ; which art; 
(in one'word) Falſe Admiration, and Falſe: 
Fear. Every Man knows his Daty to:bis 
Country, to his Friends, to his Gueltsz -and 
yet when he iscall'd upon to Draw his Sword, 
for the One, or to Labour for the Other, he 
finds himſelf diſtrated betwixt his Appres 
henfions, and his Delights : He kncws well 
enough the injury he does his Wife, in the 
keeping of a Wench; and yet his Luſt 9- 
yer-rules him ; So that 'tis not enough ta 
Give Good Advice, unleſs we can Take a+» 
way that which hinders the Benefit of ir. If 
a Man does what he Ought to do, ;he'll ne- 
yer do jt Conſtantly, or Equally, withour 
knowing why he does it : And it it be only 
Chance, or Cuſtom, he that does Well by 
Chance, may do Ill ſo too. 'And further 
2 Precept may dirett us what we Oght to 
do, and yet fall ſhort in the Manner of do- 
ing it: An Expenſive Entertainment may, 


'in One Caſe be Extravagance, or Glutgo- 


ny; and yet a Point of Honour, and Diſ- 
cretion in Anothet. Tiberize Ceſar had 3 
huge Mullet preſented him, which he ſent 
to the Market to be ſold : And new ( ſays 
he) my Meſters (to ſome Company with 
him) you ſhall ſee, that either Apicius,or Ottay 
vius, will be the Chapmen for this Fiſh : Ofta- 
vixs beat the Price, and gave about 30 l. 
Sterling for*t. . Now there was a great dif- 
ference betwixt Ofevies, that bought it for 
his Luxury, and the Other that purchas'd 
nt for a'Compliment to Tiberius. Precepts a c 
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ite, if we be not firſt taught, what Opinj« 
on we are to have of the Matter in Que- 
ſtion, Whether it be Poverty, Riches, Dif. 
ace, Sichneſs, Baniſbment, &c. Let us there- 
re examine them one by one ; not what 
are Cald, but what in Truth they Are; 
And ſo for the Yirtues - ?Tis to no purpoſe 
to ſet a high efteem upon Prudence, Forti. 
tude, Temperance, Tuſtice;, if we do' not firſt 
know what Virtke i : whether One, of More; 
pH he that has One, has Al; or bow they 
differ. hx. 
-: PRECEPTS are of great Weight ; and 
» The Pow- a few Þ Uſeful ones at hand, do more to- 
er of Pre- ward a Happy Life, than whole Volumes 
yy __- of Cautions, that we know not/ where to 
emente%* find. Theſe Solitary Precepts ſhould bt 
our daily Meditation, for they are the Rules 
by which we ought to ſquare 'our Lives. 
When they are contraCted into Sentences, 
they ſtrike the AftQ#ions ; whereas: Admo- 
nition 1s only _—_— of the Coal z1t moves 
the vigor of the Mind, -and Excites Vir- 
> ©tte: We have the: Thing aslready, but we 
know not where it lies. Its by -Precepts, 
that the Underſtanding is Nouriſh'd, and 
Augmented; the Offices off Prudence, and 
Yaſtice, are Guided by them, _ and they lead 
us to the Execution of our\Duties.. A Pre- 


cept deliver*d in Verſe, has & much greater 
Effet, than-in Proſe ; and thoſe very peo- 
le that never think" they have” enough 3 
et them but hear'a ſharp'Sentence againſt 
*Avarice ; - How: will-they clap and admire 
It, 
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jr, and bid open Defiance to Money ?. $o* 
ſoon as we find the Aﬀections ſtruck, we: 
muſt follow the Blow : not with Sylogs/mesy: 
or Quirks of Wir; but, with plain and 
weighty Reaſon + and, we mult do it with: 
Kindneſs too, and Reſpett ;, for, there goes 4 
Bleſſing along with Counſels, and Diſcourſes 
that are bent wholly upon the Good of the Hear- 
er : And thoſe are ſtill the moſt Effcacious 
that take Reaſon along with them; and rel} 
us as well why we are to do this or that, 
as what we are to do. For, ſome Under- 
ſtandings are weak, and need an Inſtruter 
to expound to them what is Good, and 
what is Evil. It is a great Virtue to Love, 
to Give, and to follow Good Counſel; if it 
does not Lead us to Honeſty, it does at leaſt 
Prompt us to't. As ſeveral Parts make up 
but one Harmony, and the moſt agreeable 
Muſick ariſes from Diſcords ; ſo ſhould a 
Wiſe Man gather many Arts, many Pre- 
cepts, and the Examples of many Apes, to 
inform his own Life. Our Fore-Fathers 
have left us in Charge to avoid three things ; 
Hatred, Envy, and Contempt ;, now it is hard 
to avoid Envy, and not incur Concermpe ; for, 
in taking too'much Care not to uſurp upon 
others, we become many times lyable to be 
trampled upon our ſelves. Some People 
are afraid of others, becauſe 'tis poſſible that 
others may be afraid of them : bur, let us 
ſecure our ſelves on all hands ; For Flattery 
is as dangerous as Contempe. *'Tis not to 
{ay, in Caſe of Admonition, 7 kwew I be- 
| | ore ; 
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Counſel us 
the beft 
Service we 
can do to 


Mankind. 


, every Wiſe Man lives by Rule, This Dif- 
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fore : Fot, we know many things, but wedo 
not think of them ; ſo that 'tis the part of 
2 Monitor not ſo much to Teach, as to Mind | 
us of our Duties. Sometimes 2 Man over- 
ſees that which lies juſt under his Noſe; 
otherwhile he is Careleſs, or pretengs not to 
ſee it : We do all know, that Friendſhip is 
Sacred, and.yet we Violate it; and the 
greateſt Libereine expetts, that his. own 
Wife ſhould be honeſt. 

.. GOOD * Counſel is the moſt needful ſer- 
vice that we can do to Mankind, and if we 
give it to maxy, it will be ſure to profit ſome: 
For, of many Tryals, ſome or other will 
undoubtedly fucceed. He that places a Man 
in the Poſſeſſion of himſelf, does a great 
thing ; for Wiſdom does not ſhew it ſelf ſo 
much in Precept, as in Life; in a firmneſs 
of Mind, and a Maſtery of Appetite : It 
Teaches us to Doe, as well as to Tak; and 
to make our Words and Actions all of a 
Colour. If that Fruit be pleaſanteſt which 
we gather from a Tree of our own Planting, 
How much greater delight ſhall we take 11 
the Growth, and Increale of Good Manners 
of our own Forming ? It is an Eminent Mark 
of Wiſdom for a Man to be always like him- 
ſelf. You ſhall have ſome that keep a thrif- 
ty Table, and laſh out upon Building; Pro- 
fuſe upon themſelves, and ſordid to others; 
Niggardly at Home, and Laviſh abroad. 
T bis Diverſity is Vitious, and the Effet of 
a Diſſatisfied, and uneaſie Mind ; whereas 
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agreement of Purpoſes ariſes from hence, 
eicher that we do not propound to our ſelyes 
what we would be at; or if we do, that we 
do not purſue it, but paſs from one thing 
to another : and we do not only change net- 
ther, but return to the very thing which we 
had both quitted, and condemn'd. 


157 


IN all our » Undertakings, let us firſt ex- * Three 


amine our own ſtrength ; «che Enterprize 
next, and Thirdly the Perſons with whom 
we have to do. The firſt point is moſt Im- 


Points to 
exami- 
ned in all 


Under- 


portant ; for, we are apt to over-value Our rekings. 


ſelves, and reckon, that we cah do more 
than indeed we can. One Man ſets up for a 
Speaker, and is out, as ſoon as he opens his 
Mouth ; another over-charges his Eſtate 
perhaps, or his Body : A Baſhful Man is not 
fit for Publick Buſineſs ; ſome again are too 
Stiff, and Peremptory for the Court ; many 
people are apt to fly out in their Anger, 
nay, 2nd ina Frolick roo, if any ſharp thing 
fall in their way, they'll rather venture a 
Neck, than loſe a Jeſt. Theſe people had 
better be quiet in the World, than buſie, 
Let him that is Naturally Cholerick, and 
Impatient, avoid all Provocztions, and thoſe 
Afairs alſo,that Multiply and draw on more; 
and thoſe alſo from which there is no Re- 
treat. When we may come off at pleaſure, 
and fairly hope co bring our Matters to & 
Period, 'tis well enough. ' If ir lo happen, 
that a Man be'ty*d up to Buſineſs, which he 
can neither looſen, nor break off; let him 
imagine thoſe Shackles upon his Mind _ be 

ns 
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Irons upon his Legs: They are Trouble: 
ſome at ficlt, - but. when there's no Remedy 
but Patience, Cuſtome makes them eaſe tg 
us, and Neceſlity gives us Gourage. We 
axe all Slaves to Fortune ; fome only in looſe 
and Golden Ghajas, othery-in ſtreight ones, 
and Courſer ; Nay., and they that bind m, 
.are ſlaves; tvo themſelves ; Tome to Honor, 
- @thers to Wealth ; ſome to Ofhces, others 
-#o Contempt; ſome to their Superiors, 6 
' thers to themſelves; Nay Life it ſelf is a 
Jexvitude : - Let us make the belt on'c then, 
.and-with our Philoſophy mend our Fortune. 
Difficulties may be ſofren'd, ang heavy Bur- 
thens Diſpos'd-of ro our eaſe, Let us Co- 
-vet nothing out of our Reach, but content 
our ſelves with things hopeful, and at hand; 
and without Envying the: Advantages of 6- 
zers : For Greatneſs ſtands upon a Craggy 
Precipice, and *cis much Safer, and Quieter 
Jiving upon- a Level. How many Great 
Men are, forc'd to keep their Station upan 
gnere Neceſlity 5 becauſe they find there's 
nv coming down” from it but: headlong ? 
Theſe Men ſhould do wellto-fortifie therd- 
{elves againſt ill Conſequences, by ſuch Vit- 
nes, and Meditations as 'may make them 
1cfs follicicous for the future. The ſureſt Ex- 
Pedient 1a this caſe is to bound our Deſires, 
8nd to leaye nothing to Fortune which we 
Way keep in tur own Power. Neither will 
this Courſe wholly gu us,” but it ſhews 
#$,' at worſt, the end of our txoubles. 
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" IT is a main point to take Care, that 
we propoſe © nothing bur whet is 


"nd Honeſt. -For it will. be equally trow: nthin har 
bleſome to a either nor to ſucceed, ot t6 7%! « 


be aſham'd of the ſucceſs. Wherefore, [bt 
us be ſure not to admit any Ill Defiga-inco 
our Heart ; that we may lift þ RENO 
to Heaven, and ask nothing which anothet 


ſhall be a Loſer by. qo ar dy ne 
Mind, which is a Wiſh to'no Man's Injury. 
I will Remember always that I am a Ag 
and then conſider, that 1f I am Happy, it 

not laſt Always; -if Vnbappy, I may be other 
ifl pleaſe. 1will carry my Life in my Hand, 
and deliver it- up readily when it ſhall be 
call'd for. I-will have a Care of being a 
Shve to my Self, for it isaPerpetual, a Shame. 
ful, and the heavieſt of all Servitudes ; 

this may -be done by moderate Deſires. '1 
will fay-to my ſelf, Whar & it that 1 Labowy, 
Sweat, dtd Sollicit for, when it 1s but very ly« 
the that I taht; and #t will noe be lone hut 
hall need any thing. ' He that would make 
Tryal of the Firmnef(s of his Mind; 'tet hint 
ſer ceftain days apart fot the practice of his 
Virtues. Rot _ _ himſelf withFat 
ing, Courſ6C | ard Lodginf? afd 
the: NO Ebae } 1s this vhe _ 23 
1 wat ifrasd'of 7 In &' State of Socurityis 
Mar may: thus prepat© hltſehf agaiat 
zards, and in Plemy/fortifie hinfelF's 
Went.” | confi Abvd's Man R 
when he to the Puſh, train 


lace 
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to'e before-hand: - The Soldier does Duty 
i/Peace;, that he may be in Breath w 
comes to:Batte], How mzny Great, a 
- Wiſe Men, have-made Experiment of their 
' Moderation by a pratice, of Apſtinence, 
tothe higheſt degree of Hunger, and Thick, 
and.convinc'd themfclyes, that a Man may 
fk his:Belly, wirbour being beholden to Fog. 
tune; which never denies any of us where- 
with to ſatisfie; our Neceſlities, though ſhe 
þe-never ſo Angry.? Ic is as caſte to'ſoffer ig 
always, as to. try. it once; and It is no more 
than Thouſands of Servants and Poor Peg. 
ple dd every day of their Lives. . He that 
woold live Happily, muſt peither truſt to 
Goal Fortune, nor ſubmit to Bad ; He muſt 
ſand: ypon his Guard againſt all aſſaulcs : 
He muſt ſtick to himſelf, without: any .de+ 
ndence upon other People., ;Where the 
Mind .is\cinQtur'd with Philoſophy, there's 
ng, place for Grief, Apr, or Super fluouz 
Vexations. It is prepoſleſs'd: with Yirtue, 
$0 the neglett of Fpttune, which brings us 
to; a degree of Security not to be diſturb'd, 
"Tiscaber to give Counſel than to.take it, 
aydacommon thing for one Cholerick Mag 
to condemn another, We may be:ſqmetimes 
Eaxaglt in adviſing; but not Violent, or Te; 
gdiows.; Few wards with Gegtleneſs, and Ef- 
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hate Reproof.; Toa Friend 1 would: be al. 
ways Fraok and Plain; and rather fail inthe 
Socceſs} than be wanting in the Matter of 
Faith, 'and'Truſt, There are ſome Precepts 
that ſerve/in comman,; both tothe Rich, and 
Poor, but they are too general; as, Cure 
Avarice; and the work 4 ane. It 1s one thing 
not4o.defire Money, and-another thing nor 
ro under how £0 uſe it. In the Choice 
of the Perſons we : have ro do withal, we 
ſhould; fe--that they be worth 'our while ; 
In the Choice-of our'Baſineſs we are tocon- 
ſult Netw, end follawoar Inclinations. He 
that gives/ſober Advice to a Witty Droll, 
muſt took to: bave every thing turn'd into 
Ridicule.:' : As if you Philoſaphers (ſays Mars 
rallims ) did not bor your Whores ,, and' your, 
Guts, ae well a4 otber people ;, and then he tells 
you of ſuch and ſuch that were taken in the 
Manners... We are all fick, I muſt confeſs, and 
it is.29 for fick-Men to play the Phylici- 

$; -but, it is yet Lawful for a Man in-an 
Joſpital to diſcourſe of: the Common Con- 
dition and diſtempers of the place. He that 
ſhould pretend to teach a Mad Man how 
ro 5 Walk, and behave himſelf, were 
not he the Madder Man of the two ? He thar 
direQts the Pilot makes him moye theHelm ; 


- order the Sails fo or ſo, and make the beft 


of a ſcant Wind, after this or that manner. 
And ſo ſhould we do in our Counſels. Do 
not tell me what a Man ſhonld do in Health, 
or Poverty, but ſhew me the way to be el- 
ther Sound or Rich, [1 me to Maſter 

wy 
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my. Vices: For, 'tis to no purpoſe {© lone a3 
12 under their ans, ao tote} : 
' what I muſt do when } am clear of it. '1n 
Caſe of an Avarice a little eas'd; a Luxury 
moderated," a Temerity zeſtrain'd; a Slug. 
giſh Humor quicken'd'; Precepts will then 
help us forward; and- Tutor -us-how' to be- 
have our ſelves. It'is'the firſt, and the main 
Tye of a Soldier, his Miliraty Oath, which 
is an Engagement upon him both'of Reli- 
. gion.and. Honor. 'In tike manner; he that 
pretends to a Happy Life, muſt firſt =_ 
Foundation of Virtue, - asa Bond upon him, 
to Liye and Dye true to that Cauſe. ' We do 
not find Felicity in/the Veins of the Earth; 
whete we dig for Gold; nor in the Bottom 
,ef the Sea, where we fiſh-for Pearl ;. but in 
a pure, and untainted Mind, which, if it were 
as Holy, were - fit zoentertahn'tNe De- 
ty. He that would be truly. Happy, miſt vlnirh 
bis own Lot beſt, and'ſo fd nr) le here 
fidering that God ſers birt,” and ſo ſpeakro God, 
as if \ Men heard him, | 710} 
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CHAP. VI, 
No Filicny like Peace of Conſcieme, 


'A GOOD Conſcience i the Teſtimony of 4 
Good Life, and the Reward of it.- This 
is it that fortihes the Mind againſt Fortune, 
when a Man has gotten the Maſtery of his 

Paſſions ;, plac'd his Treaſure, and his Secus - 
rity within himfelf; learn'd to be content 
with his Condition, and that Death is ng 
Evil in it felf, but only the End of Many 
He that has dedicated his Mind to Virtue, 
and to the Good of Humane Society, where- 
of he is a Member, has conſummated all 
that is either Profitable, or Neceſlary for 
him to Know, or Do, toward the Eſtabliſh» 
ment of his Peace. Every Man has a Judge, 
and a Witneſs within himſcif, of all the 
Good, and 11} that he Does ; which inſpires 
us with great Thoughts, and Adminiſter 
to us wholeſame Counfels. We have a Ve- 
neration for all the Works: of Nature, the 
Heads of Rivers, and the Springs of Medi- 
cinal Waters: the Horrors of Groves and 
of Caves, ſtrike us with an Impreſſion of 
Religion, and Worſhip. To ſee a Man Fear- 
lels in Dangers, Untainted with Luſts. Hap- 
Py in Adverſity, Compos'd ig a Tymult, aud 
aughing at all thoſe things which are ge- 
nerally either Coveted, or Fear'd, all Men 
mult” acknowkdge, that this can be no- 
M 2 thing 
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thing elſe but a Beam of Divinity that In- 
fluences a Mortal Body. And this it is that 
carries us to the _ of things Di- 
vine, and Humane ; What the State of the 
World was before the Diſtribution of the 
Firſt Matter into Parts ; what Power it was 
that drew Order out of that Confuſion, and 
gave Laws both to the whole, and to eve- 
ry Particle thereof ; What that ſpace is be- 

ond the World; and whence proceed the 

everal operations of Nature. Shall any 
Man ſee the Glory, and Order of the U- 
niverſe: ſo many ſcatter'd Parts, and Qua- 
lities wrought into one Maſs; fuch a Med- 
ly of things, which are yet Diſtinguiſh'd; 
the World enlighten'd, and the Diſorders 
of it ſo wonderfully Regulated, and, ſhall 
he not conſider the Author, and Diſpoſer 
of all this; and, whither we our ſelves ſhall 
go, when our Souls ſhall be deliver'd from 
the Slavery of our Fleſh ? The whole Crea- 
tion, we ſee, conformes to the Diftate of 
Providence, and follows God both as a Go- 
vernor, and as a Guide. A Great, a Good, 
and a Right Mind is a kind of Divinity 
lodg'd in Fleſh, and may be the Bleſling 
of a Slave, as well as of a Prince; it came 
from Heaven, and to Heaven it muſt return ; 
and, it is a kind of Heavenly Felicity, which 
a pure, and virtuous Mind enjoys, in ſome 
Degree, even upon Earth : Whereas Tem- 
ples of Honor are but empty Names, which 
probably owe their. Beginning either to 
Ambition, or to Violence. I atn — 
trant- 
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tranſported with the thoughts of Eternity ; 
Nay, with the Belief of ' for I have a 
profound Veneration for the Opinions of 
Great Men, eſpecially when they promiſe 
things ſo much to my ſatisfaftion : for they 
do Promiſe them, though they do not Prove 
them. In the Queſtion of the. Immortality 
of the Soul, it goes very: far with me, a 
General Conſent to the Opinion of a Fu- 
ture Reward, and Puniſhment z which Me- 
ditation raiſes me to the Contempt of this 
Life, in Hope of a Better, But ſtill, though 
we know that we have a Soul, yet, what 
that Soul is; How, and from Whence ; we 
are utterly Ignorant: This only we under- 
ſtand, that all the Good, and II! we do, is 
under the Dominion of the Mind ; that a 
Clear Conſcience States us in an Inviolable 
Peace : And, that the greateſt Bleſſing in 
Nature, is that, which every honeſt Man 
may beſtow upon himſelf. The Body is but 

the Clog, and Priſoner of the Mind, toſſed 
up and down, and Perſecated with Puniſh» 

ments, Violences, and Diſeaſes; but the 

Mind it ſelf is Sacred, and Eternal, and ex- 

empt from the Danger of all Actual Im- 

preſlions. 


» ®* PROVIDED that we look to our Cons « x..,, 
ſciences, no witter for Qpinion : Let me man's Con- 
Deſerve Well, _ { Hear Ill. The Com- "ys 5 


mon People take Stomach, ' and Audacity, * 
for the Marks of Magnanimity,” and Ho- 
nor; and, if a Man be Soft; and Modeſt, 
they look upon him as an ecafie Fop; bur, 
M 2 when 
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when they come once to oblerye:the Dig 
nity of his Mind, in the Equality and Firs 
neſs of —_ s and —_— 
Quiet 1s npon an Internal Peace, 
the very ſame People have him in Eſteerh, 
and Admiration. Foy, there is no Man but 
Approves'of Virtne, though but few Purſke 
it; we ſee where it is, bot we dare&not yew 
ture to come at it: And the Reaſon is, we 
over-yalue that which we muſt quit to ob- 
tain it. A good:Conſcierice fears no Wits 
neſles, but a Guilty Conſcienceis ſollicitoug, 
even in ſolitnde. If we-do nothing but what 
is Honeſt, let alt the World khow it ; but'if 
otherwiſe, what does it ſignifie tb have no 
body elſe know it; ſo long as1 know, it my 
ſelf? Miſerable is he that lights that Wit- 
neſs ! Wickednefs, *tis true, may (cape the 
Law, but not the Conſcience : Fort a Private 
Conviction is the firſt, and the Greateſt Pu- 
niſhment of Offenders ; ſo that Sin plagues 
it ſelf ; and the fear of Vengeance purſues 
even thoſe that ſcape the ſtroke of it. It 
were ill for Good Men that Iniquiry may 
ſo eaſily evade the Law, the Judge, and the 
Execution, if Nature had not-fet up Tor- 
ments, and Gibbets, in the Conſciences of 
- -Franſgreſſors. He that isGuilty, lives in 
perpetual Terror; and while he expedts 
tobe puniſh?d, tie anithes hicaſelf : and, 
whoſoever'Deſerves it;Expetts' it. What 
4f he be not Detected ? He is ſtill in Appre- 
kenfion yer; that he may be ſo. His Sleeps 
are Painful, and never; Secure; and he 
; Fi cannot 
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canhotiſpeak of another Man's Wickedaeſs, 
| hinking of bib rn 3+ /whereas a 


| ce is'acontirſdal Feaſt: Thaſe 
art the 4 certain;and Profitable Debghts, 
which from the>Coaſcience of 2 well- 
Atteddlite 2 No matter for Noiſe Abroad, 
ſo long}gs we are Quietwithin : but, it our 
Paſſions/be Seditious, that*s. enough to keep 
us Wakiog, without any other Tumule.. Ic 
is not the Poſture of the Body, or the Com- 
poſure of. the Bed, thatiwill give reſt to an 
Lineafise. Mind : Thereis an Impatient oth, 
thar-may'be rouz'd by Action, and the 
Vices: of \Lazyneſs muſt be Cur'd by BuG- 
neſs." True Happineſs: is not to be. fonnd 
in the Exceſles of Wine, or of Wornen, 
nor in the Largeft Prodigalicies of Fortune : 


What ſhe has given me, the may take away; 
but ſhe ſhall not Tear it from me ;-and, fo 


Jong) as it does not grow to me, 1 can part 


with itrwithout Pain. He that would per- 
fettly iknow himſelf,! let him ſet aſide his 
Money, his Fortune, his Dignity, and exa- 
mine himſelf Naked.z without being pur to 
_ from others the Knowledge of him- 
"- | | 
ITis dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly, 
or too ealily to believe himſelf. Wherefore » 72+ every 
let us > Examine, Watch, Obſerve, and In- Man Exa- 
ſpe our own, hearts; for, we our ſelyes ine him- 
are our. own greateſt Flatterers : We ſhould ſelf. 
every N ight /Gdll our ſelves to an Accomee, 
What Infirmity haut} Mafter'd to day ? t 
Paſſion Oppoi'd ? What Temptation reſiſted? 
M4 What 


What Virtue Acquir d 2. Our Vices will abat 


of themſelyrs, if they be brou oy 
ro the Shrift. Oh the Bleſſed end 

lows ſach a Diary!: Oh the Tranquillity;Li 
berty, and Greatneſs of that Mind, thasiis 4 
Spy upon it ſelf; and a private Cenſbt of its 
own Manners ! It 1s my Cuſtome-(ſays our 
Author ) every Night, ſo ſoon as the Can 
dle is out, to run over all.the Words; and 
Adtions of the paſt day ; and I let nothing 
ſcape me; for, Why ſhopld:I fear the fight 
of my own Errors,” when I can Admoniſh, 
and Forgive my ſe}f? 1 was a itt{e. noo bot 
in ſuch « Diſpute : my Qpinion night bave been 
4: well. ſpar d, for it gave Offence, avd did m 
00d at all. The thing was true ;, but all Truths 
are not to be ſpaken at all Times, ;Þ would 1 
bad held my tongue, for there's n+ cantending 
either mith Fools, or aur Superiors. F have 
done ill ;, but it ſhall be ſo na more... If. eyery 
Man would but thus. Jook intq himſelf, it 
would be the better far vs all... Whatican 
be more Reaſqnable than this Daily Review 
of a Life that we cannot warrantfur a Mo- 
ment ?- Our Fate js (et; and theficſt breath 
we draw, 1s only the firſt Motion toward our 
laſt: ' One Cauſe depends upon' anther : 
and the Courſe of alt things, Publick and 
Private, 1s but a long'connexion bf Provi- 
dential Appointments...” There is a great 
variety in our Lives, bfit all teads:to the 
fame Iſhe. MAarure: may uſe her own Bo- 
dies as the pleaſcs ;' but, a Good: Man..has 
this Confolation, :that nathing Parkes 

1 | whisg 
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which be can caj] his own. Tis a 


t, that we are only condemn'd to the 
ſane Fare with the Univerſe ; the Heavens 
themſelves are Mortal as well as our Bodies; 
Natvre has made us paſſjye, and to ſuffer 
is our Lot. While we are in Fleſh, eyery 
Man has his Chain, and his Clog ; only it 
is looſer, aud lighter to one Man than to 
another ; and he is more at eaſe that takes 
it up, and carries it, than he that drags it. 
We are Born to Loſe, and to Periſh; to 
Hope, and to Fear ; to Vex our ſelygs, and 
others; and there is no Antidote againſt a 
Common Calamity, but Virtue, For, the 
Foundation of true Foy is in the Conſcience. 


_ 
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A Good Man can never be Miſerable, nor 4 
wicked Man Happy. 


HERE is not in the Scale of Nature a 
more Inſeparable Connexion of Cauſe 

and Effect, than in the Caſe of Happineſs 
and Virtue :: Nor any thing that more natu- 
rally produces the one, or more neceſſarily 
nr; the other. For, Wharis it to 
Happy, but for a Man to content himſelf 
with his Lot, in, a chearful and quiet Reſig- 
nation to the Appointments of God ? All 
the Aftions of our Lives onght to be” go- 
vern'd: with a reſpe& to Good, and Evil: 
And, it is only Reaſoh- that ans 
by bi 
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by.which Reaſon we are it ſuch matiner Jy 
foence'd: as if 2 Ray of the Divinity we 
dip. ina Mortal Body ; and that's the Pex 
the tes ns [dinema wodeany 
£ gles, or Sagacity 
H Nor if we had, could we 
£0 value « our ſelves upon any thing w * > | 
bave in Common with Brutes. { 
we the bettex,for that which is Forde a to 
us, and may be given, and taken away  & 
the Beams of the Sun irradiate the Earth, 
and yet Remain where they were, o is ith 
ſome-proportion with a ws _ : 
luſtrates all our Actions, yet a 
its Original. Why do we not as args _ 
* mend aHorſe for his Glorious Trapping, 
as a Man for his Pompous Additions ? Hoy 

. much a braver Creature: is a Lyon (which 
by Nature ought to be Fierce, and Terrible) 
how much braver (I ſay) in his Natural 
Horror, than in his Chains ? fo that. -w 
thing in its pure Nature pleaſes us beſt. 
is not Hea obility, Riches, that ca ca 
ſKifea Wicked Man ; nor is it "the wa 
all theſe that can diſcredit a Good one. 
-Thar's the Sovereign Bleſſing, which makes 
the Poſſeſſor of it valoable without any rhing 
elſe, and him that wants it Cont 
though:he had all the World beſides.:” 'Th 
not the Painting, Gilding, or Carving that 
makes a good Ship; bur, if ſhe be a nimble 
Sayler, Tight, and 'Strong, to endure the 
Seas, that's her Excellency. ?Tis the Edge, 
and Temper of the Blade that makes a hoes 

Sword ; 
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8ord 3 adtthe Richaecſs of the Scabbard : 
and ſo tis: nog! Money.) or \Paſſeſſions that 
make a Man Confiderable;ji but: his Vir- 


ue. W--; # L1G 
\4[T is Man'sDuty to makehimſelf 
Profitable to Mankind : If he can, to Ma 


ar@iwo Republicks, a Greatiwne, which 
is Humane Nature; and a izfs; which is 
the Place where we were Born : | Some ſerve 
Both at atime ſome only. the Greater, and 
ſome again only the Leſs : The Greater may 
be ſerv d Privacy, Solitude, 'Contempla- 
tion, and iperchance that way better than 
any other ;--but; it. was the Intent of Na- 
ture however; that we [ſhould ſerve Both. A 
Good Manmay1erve the Publick, his Friend, 
and Himſelf,” xn apy Station : 'If-he be nor 
for 'the. Sword), let him take the Gown:; 
If the Bar does not agree with him, let him 
try the Pulpic y-if he be Sjlenc*d Abroad, ler 
him give Counſel at Home ; and diſc 


* A Good 
» Man mabes 


if to Femer::' If not fo neather, to his m6 pre 
.Neij ; but however to Himſelf. There Mankind. 


the Part of "Faithful Friend, and a Tem- 


perate Companion. When he is no longer 
a Citizen, he is yet a Many the whole 
World is his Country, and Humane Nature 
never” wants matter to Work upon : But, 
if nothing -willſerve a Man in the Civil Go- 
vernment, unleſs be be Prime Afimifter ;, or in 
the Field, but ro Command in Chief, *tis his 
own fant. ' The Common Soldier, where 
he cannot uſe. his'Hands, fights with his 
vety-Looks; his Example, has Encourage- 
ment, 
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ment, his Voice : and: ſands bis Grougd 
even when: he 'has loſt his hands ;3«and dog 
Service too with his. very Chmor ; ſo that 
in any condition whatſoever, he ſtill dif 
charges the Duty of a Good Patriot. . Nay, 
he that ſpends his time well, even in a R6 
tirement. __ great Example : We may 
enlarge indeed,. or contra, according to 
the Circumſtances of Time, Place, oy 
lities; but above all things, we mult be ſure 
to- keep our: ſelves in Action; For, he that 
is flothful is dead even while he lives. Wa 
there ever any State fo deſperate, as that 
of Athens under the Thirty Tyrams; where 
it was Capital to be Honelt ; and the Senate 
Houſe was'turn'd into a College of . Hangs 
men ? never. was any Government fo wretchs 
ed, and > hopeleſs; and yet Socrates at the 
fame time Preached Temperance to the Tp 


rants, and Courage to the Reſt : and after> 
Eminent Example of Faith, 


all this amount to, more than the xecalling 
of a Truſt, which he has receiv'd, with 

Condition to{deliver it vp again gr 
= mand? 
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mand ? He looks upon himſelf as preca- 
rious, and only. Lent to himſelf; and yet 
he does not himfelf ever the leſs, be- 
cauſe he is not his-own, but takes ſuch care 

as an Honeſt Man ſhould do, of a thing that 
is committed to him in Truſt. Whenſoe- 
yer he that lent me my ſef, and what I 
have, ſhall call for all back again, 'tis not 
a but a Reſtitution ; and I muſt wil- 
liogly deliver up what moſt undeſervedly 
was beſtow'd upon me : And it will become 
—_ return my Mind better than I recei- 

it. 


Enemy had then made himſelf the Maſter 
of his Patrimony, his Children, and his 
Country : But theſe he lookt upon only as 
zdventitious Goods, and under the Com- 
mand of Fortune:: 'Now he that neither loſt 
any thing, nor -fear*d any thing in a Pub- 
lick Ruine, but was ſafe, and ar Peace, in 
the middle of the Flames, and in the Heat 
of a Military Incemperance and Fury ; What 
Violence, or Proyocatioa imaginable, can 
put ſuch a Man as this out of the Poſſeſſion 
of himſelf? Walls, and Caſtles may be 
Min'd, and Batter*d ;. but there. is no Art, 
IE can _ A -wy9 __ 
I have } ys Stilps) throw 
Fire, atid Blood, ar 5s become.of my Chil 
dren, I kgow not ;, but theſe are Tranſutory oY 
82 


© DEMETRTIUS,upon the taking of Ae- © y Gene- 
ara, ask'd-Sts{po the Philoſopher what he rw @- 
Fad loſt. Nothing, ſays he, for ] had all that {axe of 
I could call my own about me. And yet the 7 7 


fings, and Servants that are condems'd to ch 
their Maſters; what was my on before, is wy 
own ſtill : Some bave boſt their Eftazes ;, otherj 
their dear-bonght Mefireſſes', their Comme ſſang, 
and Offices ; the Vſurers have leſt their B 

and Securities, but, Demetrius, for my part, 
1 bave ſavd All: and do not imagine, after al 
this, either that Demetrnis is « Conqueror, of 
that Sttipo is overcome : "tis only thy F 
bas been too hard for mime. Alexander took 
Babylon ;, Scipio took Carthage ;- the Capi 
was Burn : there's we or Violom 
that can diſcompoſe a Generous Mind. And 
ter ns not take this Charafter neither for a 
Chimeys ; for all Ages afford:ſome, though 
not many Inſtances of this Elevated Virtue 
A Good Man does his Duty, let it be nevet 
ſo BEE ſo hazardous,-or never {© great a 
toſs to hin!;, and it is not alt the Money, the 
Power, and the Pleaſure in the'Worlkd ; no 
not any Force, or Neceſlity, that can make 
bim Wicked: He confiders-whar' he is to 
Do, not what he is to Suffer, and will keep 
#1 his Courſe, thongh there' ſhould be no- 
thing but Gidbets, and Torments in the 
way. As inthistnſtance of S-lpo;, who, when 
he had lot kis Country, his Wife, his Chil- 
dren, the Town on Pire over his head, Him- 
ſelf ſcaping very hardly, and naked, out of 
the Flames, I heve ſav d all yy Goods (fays 
he) my 7uffice, my Conraye, my Temperance, 


my ; accounting nothing” his own, 
or Valnable; and  kow-much: eaſier 
it was to overcomea N 


on than one Wiſe 
Man 


I 


wh 
=o 


muted. 7 _ 
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Chap. YI. Of a Happy Life. 
It is a certain mark of a brave mind, 


__ be mov'd by os nr The 
upper Region; of the /Air admits neither 


Clouds, nor Tempeſts; The Thunder, 


Storms, and Meteors, are form'd Below ; 
and this is the difference betwixt a mean, 
and an exalted Mind : The former is Rude, 
and Tumultuary ; the latter is Modeſt, Ve- 
nerable, Compos'd, and always Quiet 1n'its 
Station. In Brief, it is the Conſcience that 
PrFONOunces the Man whether he be 
happy or miſerable. But, though Sacrilege 
and Adultery be generally condemn'd, how 
many are there ſtill that do not fo mich as 
Bluſh at the'one z and, in truth, that take a 
Glory in the other ? For, nothing is more 
Common, than for Great Thieves to ride in 
Triumph, when the Little ones are punith'd. 
But, Let Wickedneſs ſcape, as it may, at the 
Bar, it never fails of daing Juſtice npon it ſelf ; 
for, every Guilty Per ſon 33 his own Hangman: 
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The due Contemplation of Divine. Provideng 
#5 the certain cure of all Misfortunes. 


A HOEVER obſerves the World, and 
VV the Order of it, will find all the 
Motions in it to' be only a Viciſſitude:of 
Falling and Riſing; Nothing extinguilh's; 
and eyen thoſe things which ſeem to 
to Periſh, are in truth but Chang%d, ' T 
ſeaſons Go, and Return; Day, and Night 
follow in their Courſes ; The Heavens 
and Nature goes on with her Work : 
'$ things ſucceed in their Turns z Storms, and 
Calms; the Law of Nature will have it fo, 
which we muſt follow, and obey ; :accoun- 
ting all things that are done tobe well done: 
So that. what we caunot Mend we guſt Suf- 
fer, and wait upon Providence without 
Repining : It is the part of a Cowardly Sol- 
dier to follow his Commander, Groaning ; 
but a Generous Man delivers himſelf up to 
God without ſtrugling ; and it is only for a 
Narrow Mind to condema the Order of 
the World; and to propound rather the 
mending of Nature, than of Himſelf. No 
Man has any cauſe of Complaint againſt 
Providence, if that which is Right pleaſes 
him. Thoſe Glories that appear ir £0 
the Eye, their Luſtre is but falſe 2nd ſu- 
perficial z and they are only Vanity and 
Deluſon ; 
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Delaſion:: Fhey are rather the Goods: of a 
Dream, than a ſubſtantial Poſſeſſion ;- they 
may cozen us at a diſtance; but bring them 


once to. the Touch, they are, Rotten and . 
Counterfeit. There are no greater wretches ' 
in'the World, than many. of: thoſe which - 


toy 


the People take to be Happy; Thoſe are | 


the only true and incorruptible Comforts; 
that will abide all Tryals; and the more 
we turn; and examine ther; :the more{ xa» 
luable we find them ; and; The greatelt/Fe- 
licity of all, .is not to ſtand im-heed of any? 
What's Poverty ? No Man lives/ſo poor 
he was born. What's Pain? It will citHet 
haye-an end it felf, or make an end'ofiaus} 
In ſhort ; Fortune has no weapon'that reacks 
es. the Mind': But the;Bountics of Provis 


_- 53, Fame: Foy x 9h, 
+ diicover'd,q.- dpfinidely | 
part oi it lies hid Wy of us 


c 0 far reed I Firſt, kithe < 
ledgmens andiBalch 'o that Aimſty bac 
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ing:;: and Secondly; that we are to aſcribe 
toH, all Majeſty, and Goodneſs. 

* irs FF therebe a Previdence, ſay ſome, * Hi 

comes it rome it to. paſs, that good Men labor unde 

God Afliftion, and Adverſity , and wicked Mn 

d in 01j0y —_— in Eaſe and Plenty ? My An 

this World, ſer is, "That God deals by Us as a good 

and Wick- Father does by his Children z he 'Tryes us, 
= he Hardens us, and Fits us for Himſelf. He 

Pr keeps a ſtrict Hand over thoſe that he loves, 

and"by the reſt he does as we do by ou 
Slaves; .he lets them go on in Licenſe and 
Boldneſfs. As the Maſter gives his moſt hope- 
ful Scholars the hardeſt Leſſons, fo dow 
God deal with the molt Generous Spirits; 
andthe croſs Encounters of Fortune, we are 
not. to look upon as a Cruelty, but as4 

' Conteſt : The familiarity of Dangers brings 
the Contempt of them, and that part 

Is Rrongeſt which is moſt exercis'd : the Sea 
man's Hand 1s Callous, the Soldier*s Armiz 
ſtrong, and the Tree that is moſt expogd 
Poogle that live/in © perperaal Winter, i 
vein a pe Winter, in 

extremity. of. Froſt; -and- Penury, where a 
Chye; 2 Lock of Straw, or afew Leaves is 
all cheir C——_ and wild Beaſts their 

Henciſhment:- All this by Cuſtoine is not 

het apps nay by Ticket nt 

it> becomes pleaſant to them. Why ſhoifld 
we then pt that Condition of Lifed 


Guia, mhich-iv the Lot of thany Na 
tivhs? .” —— FR 
680% - ['L ©. 
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Chap. VIET. Of a Frappy Life. 
dle, but there are in it Remiſſions, Diyer- 


fions ; nay, and Delights too, ſuch is the 


Benignity of Nature towards us, even in the 
ſeyereſt of Humane Life. There 
were no Living, if Adverſity ſhould hold on 
as it begins, and keep up the Force of the 
Firſt Impreſſion. We are apt to Murmure 
at many _ as great Evils, that have 
nothing at all of Evil in them beſide the 
Complaint 3 which we ſhould more reaſon- 
ably take up againſt our felves. If 1 be 
Sick, "tis part of my Fate z and for other 
Calamities they are uſual things; th 

ought to be; nay, which is more, they mu 

be, for they come by Divine appointment. 
So that we ſhould not only ſubmit to God, 
but Aſſent to him, and Obey him, out of D«- 
ty, even if there were no Neceſſity ;, All thoſe 
terrible Appeatances that make us Groan, 
and Tremble, are but the Tribute of Life ; 
we are neither to Wiſh, nor to Ask, nor to 
Hope to ſcape them z For 'cis a kind of DiCſ- 
honeſty to pay @ Tribute unwillingly. Am 1 
tronbl'd with the Stone; or Afﬀflicted with 
continual loſſes ? Nay,is my Body in danger? 
All this is no ttiore than what I Pray'd for 
when I pray%d for Old Age. All theſe things 
are 3s familiar in a Long Life, as Duſt, and 
Dirt in a Long Way. Life is 2 warfare $ 
and, What brave Man wonld not rather 
chuſe to be in 4 Tetit, than in a Shambles ? 
Fortune does like a Sword-Man : She ſcorns 


. to Encounter a fearful Man: there's no 


Honor \in the Victory , where there's no 
N 2 Danger 
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Danger in the way to't : She tryes Mucim 
by Fire ;, Rutilizs by Exile 5 Socrates by Poy- 
ſen; Cato by Death. 'Tis only in Adverſe 
Fortune, and in Bad Times;'that we-find 
great Examples. Aducinus thought himſelf 
happier with his Hand in the Flame, than 
if it had been in the Boſom of his Miſtriſz, 
Fabricizs took more pleaſure tn eating the 
Roots of his own Planting, than-in all the 
Delicacies of Laxury and Expence. Shall 
we call Rutilize miſerable, w his very 
Enemies have ador'd ? who, upon a Glo- 
rious, and a Publick Principle, choſe ra- 
ther to loſe his Countrey, than to return 
from Baniſhment ? the only. Man that de- 
ny'd any thing to Sylla the DiCtator, whore. 
calPd him. Nor did he only refuſe to come, 
but drew himſelf farther off: -Lec them, ſays 
he, that think Bamſhment a Afsfortune, livi 
Slaves at Rome, under the Imperiaus Cruelrie; 
of Sylla : He that. ſets a Price upon the Heads 
of Senators, and after a Law of- bis own In- 
fitution againſt Cut-throats, becomes the great- 
eſt hiniſelf. - Is it not better fox a Man to live 
in Exile. Abroad, than to be Maſſacred at 
Home ? In ſuftering for Virtue, *tjs not the 
Torment ,- but the Cauſe, that we. are to 
conſider; and the more Pain, the more 
Renown. When any Hardſhip: befalls us, 
we muſt look upon. it as-an ACt of Proyt 
dence, which many times ſuffers. Particu- 
lars to be wounded for the Conſervation .of 
the whole : :Beſide that Gad chaſtiſes. tome 
People under an appearance of Blatleg 
Them, 
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them, turning their Proſperity to theic Ry- 
ine, as a Puniſhment for abuſing his Good- 
neſs. And we are farther to conſider, that 
many a Good Man is Afflicted, only to 
teach others to ſaffer ; for we are born for 
Example ; And likewiſe, that where Men 
are Contumacious and RefraCtary, it plea- 
ſes God many times to cure Greater Eyils 
by. Leſs, and to turn our Miſeries to our 
Advantage. 

HOW many * Caſualties, and Difficul- 
ties are there, that we dread, as inſupport- 
able Mifchiefs,which,upon farther thoughts, 
we find to be Mercies and Benefits ? As Ba- 
niſhmenr, Poverty, Loſs of Relations, Sick- 
neſs, Diſgrace? Some are cur'd by the 
Lance; "by Fire, Hunger, Thirſt; taking 
out of Bones, Lopping off Limbs, and the 
like : Nor do we only Fear things that are 
many times Beneficial to us, but on the 0- 
ther fide, we hanker after, and purſue 
things that. are Deadly, and Pernicious ; 
We are Poyſon'd in the very Pleaſures of 
our Luxury; and betray'd to a Thouſand 
Difeaſes, by the Indulging of our Palate. 


_— 


b Piovi- 
dence 


a i wFI 


g12d out of 


Euil, 


To loſe a Child, or a Limb, is only to part _ 


with what we have receiy'd, and Nature 
may do 'what ſhe pleaſes with her own. 
We are Frail our ſelves, and we have receiv'd 
things Tranſitory : That which was given 
us, may te taken away; Calamity tryes 
Virtue, as the Fire does Gold : Nay, he 
that lives moſt at eaſe, is only delay'd, not 
diſmils'd, and his Portion is to come. When 

: N 3 we 
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we. are viſited with Sickneſs, .or other Af. 
fictions, we ate not'to ___ as if we 
were ill usd: It is a Mark of the General; 
Eſteem, when he puts us upon a Poſt of 
Danger : We do not ſay, My Captain uſe 
we Jil, but He does me Honor : And 
ſhould we ſay, that are Commanded to en- 
counter Difficulties, for this is our Cafe with 
God Almighty. | | 
Calamity WHAT was Regulus the worſe , be- 
s the Tryal cauſe Fortune made choice of him for an 
of Virtze. Eminent Inſtance, both bf Faith and Px 
tience? He was thrown into aCaſe of Wood 
ſtuck with pointed Nails ; ſo that which 
way ſoever be turn'd his Body, it reſted up- 
on his Wounds; his Eye-lids were cut 
to keep him waking ;' and yet Merznas Wa 
not happier upon his Bed., than Reguls 
upon his Torments. Nay, the World is not 
s Yyergrownſo wicked, as not to-prefer Regw 
lus before Meczngs : And, can any | 
take That to be an Evil, of which, Provi- 
dence accompted this brave Man worthy ? 
It has pleaſed God (ſays he) to ſingle me out 
for an Experiment of the Force of Humane Na- 
ture, No Man knows his own Strength or 
Value, but by being put to the Proof. The 
Pilot is try?d in a Storm; "the Soldier in a 
Battel ; the Rich Man knows not how to 
behave himſelf in Poverty : He that has liv'd 
in Popularity and Applauſe, knows .not 
how he wouls bear Infamy, and Reproach: 
Nor he that never had Children, how: he 
would bear the Loſs ofcthem, ' Calemiry 3 
the 
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the Occaſion of Virtue, and a Spur'to a 

Great Mind. The very Apprehenſion of 

a Wound ſtartles a Man when he firſt bears 

Arms, þut an Old Soldier bleeds boldly ; be- 

cauſe he knows, that a Man may loſe Blood, 

and yet win the Day. Nay, many times a 
Calamity turns to our Advantage ; and 

Great Ruines have but made way to Grea- 

ter Glories. The Crying out of Fire has 

many times quieted a Fray, and the Inter- 

poſing of a Wild Beaſt has parted the Thief, 

and the Traveller ; for, we are not at let: 

ſure for Leſs Miſchiefs, while we are under 

the Apprehenſion of Greater. One Man's 

Life is ſfay'd by a Diſeaſe; Another is Ar- 

reſted, and taken out of the way, juſt when 

his Houſe was falling upon his Head. 

TO ſhew now, that the Fayours, or the 

« Croſſes of Fortune ; and the Accidents of 4 A4cciderrs 
Sickneſs, and of Health, ere neither Good, are neither 
nor Evil ; God permirs them indifferently 727 
both to Good, and Evil Men. *Tis hard, ** 
youll ſay, for a Virtwow Man to ſuffer all 

forts of _= "7; and for — i not 

only to go free, but to enjoy himſelf at pleaſure. 

And, i it not the ſaw? es or Mel f 
Proſtituted Impudence;, and \vickednes 2 

to ſleep in a whole skin, when Men of Ho- 

nor and Honeſty bear Arms, lye in the 
Trenches, and receive Wounds ? Or for 

the Veſtal Virgins to riſe in the Night to 

their Prayers, when Common Strumpets 
lye ſtretching themſelves in their Beds ? 
'We ſhould rather ſay with Demetrime, If 1 

N 4 had 


had known the Will of Heaven before I ws 
call'd to't, I wedld' have offer d my ſelf. \ 
it be the Pleaſure of God to take my Chil. 
dren, I have brought them up to that End; 
If my Fortune; any Part of my Body, or my 
Life; I would rather preſent it, than yield ; 
it up; Iam ready to part with all, and to x 
ſuffer all; for 1.-know that nothing come 
to paſs, but what God appoints : Our Fateiz 
Decreed, and things do not ſo much Hap- 
pen, as in their due time Proceed, and every 
Man's Portion of Joy, and Sorrow is Pre- 
determin'd. 
e Nothing © THERE is nothing falls amiſs to a © Good 
that is pro- Man, that can be: charg'd _ Providence; 
perly Evil for, Wicked Aftions, Lewd Thoughts, Am- 
= befal bitious Projects, Blind Luſts, and Inſatiable 
NE Avarice, againſt all theſe he is Arm'd b 
& the Benefit of Reaſon : And, Do we expe 
now, that God ſhould look to our Luggage 
too ? (I mean our Bodies?) Democritms dif 
charg'd himſelf of his Treaſure, as the 
Clog and Burthen of his Mind. Shall we 
wonder then if God ſuffers that to befall a 
Good Man, which a Good Man ſometimes 
does to himſelf ? I loſe a Son ; and why not ? 
when it may ſametime ſo fall out, that I my 
ſelf may kill him, ,Suppoſe he be Baniſh'd 
by .an Order of State : Is it not"the ſame 
thing with a Man's Voluntary leaving of 
his Countrey, and never to return ? Many 
Afflictions may befall a Good Man, but no 
Evil ; for Cantraries will never Incorpo- 
ate : All the Rivers in the World are _ 
able 
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able to Change the Taſt or Quality of the 
Sea. Prudence, and Religion are above 
Accidents 3 and draw Good out of every 
thing; AfMiction keeps a Man in Ure, and 
makes him Strong, Patient, and Hardy. 
Providence Treats us like a Generous Fa- 
ther, and brings us up to Labors, Toils, 
and Dangers; whereas the Indulgence of a 
fond Mother makes us weak, and ſpirit- 
leſs: God loves us with a Maſculine Love, 
and turns us looſe to Injuries, and Indigni- 
ties : he takes delight to ſee a Brave and a 
Good Man Wreſtling with Evil Fortune , 
and yet keeping himfelf ppon his Legs, 
when the whole World is in diforder about 
him. And, Are not we our ſelves delight- 
ed, to ſee a bold Fellow preſs with his 
Lance upon a Bore, or Lyon ? and the Con- 
ſtancy and Reſolution of the Attion, is the 
Grace and Dignity of the Speftacle. No 
Man can be Happy that does not ſtand firm 
againſt all Contingencies; and fay to him- 
ſelf in all Extremities, I ſhould bave been con- 
rent, if it might have been ſo, or ſa; but, ſince 
"tis otherwiſe determin'd, God will provide bet- 
ter. The more we ſtruggle with our Ne- 
ceſſities, we draw the Knot the harder, 
and the worſe *tis with us: And, the more 
the Bird Flaps and Flutters in the Snare, the 
ſurer ſhe is caught : So that the beſt way is to 
ſubmit, and lie ſtill, under this double Con- 
{ideration, That the Proceedings of God are 


Ungqueſtionable ;, and his Decrees not to be re- 
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That a Good Man can never be Miſerable, 


f. like Straws upon.a River; they do not Go, - 
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CHAP. IX 


Of Levity of Mind, and other Impedizmunty 
of « Happy Life. 


O W to Summ up what is already de 
liver'd, we have ſhew'd what Ha 

pinefs is, and wherein it conſiſts :. That it 
1s founded upon Wiſdom and Virtue ;, for, 
we muſt firſt know what we Ought to do, 
and then Live according to that Knowledge; 
We have alſo diſcours'd the Helps of Phis 
loſophy, and Precepts toward a Happy 
Life : The Bleſling of a Good Conſcience; 


nor a Wicked Man Happy : nor any Man 
Unfortunaxe, that chearfully ſubmits to 
Providence. We ſhall now Examine, How 
it comes to pals, that when the-certain wa 
to Happineſs lies ſo fair before us, Men wi 
yet ſteer their courſe on the other ſide,which 
as Manifeſtly leads to Ruine. 

THERE are ſome that live without any 
2 Deſign at all, and only paſs in the World 


but they are carry'd. Others only delibe- 
Tate upon the parts of Life, and not ypon 
the whole, which is a great Error, for 
there's no diſpoſing of the Circumſtances 
of it, unleſs we firſt propound the main 
Scope. How ſhall any Man take his Aim 
without 
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without a Mark ? or , What Wind- will 
ſerve him that is not yer reſoly'd upon his 
Port? We Live as it were by Chance, and 
by Chance we axe Govern'd. Some there 
are that torment themſelves afreſh with the 
Memory of what is Paſt ; Lord! What did 
] endure? Never was any Man in my Conds- 
tion; every body gave me over ; my very Heart 
wa ready to break, &««c, Others again af- 


' flit themſelves with the Apprehenſion of 


Evils to Come ; and very ridiculouſly Both : 
For the One does not Now concern us, and 
the Other, not Tet ;, Beſide that, there may 
be pron for na likely to happen , 
for ve us warning by Si Sym 

toms of their Approach. him that 
would be Quiet, take heed not to proyoke 
Men. that are in Power ; but live without 
giving Offence ; and if we cannot make all 


.Great Men our$riends,ir will ſuffice to keep 


them from being our Enemies. This is a 
thing we muſt avoid, as a Mariner would 
do a Storm. A raſh Seaman never conſi- 
ders what Wind blows, or what Courſe he 
ſteers; but runs at a venture. as if he would 
brave the Rocks, and the Eddies : where- 
as he that is careful, and Confiderate, in. 


- forms himſelf before-hand where the Dan- 


er lies, and what Weather it is like to be ; 

e conſults his Compaſs, and keeps aloof 
from thoſe places that are infamous for 
Wrecks and Miſcarriages. So does a Wilſe- 
Man in the common buſineſs of Life ; he 
keeps out of the Way from thoſe that _y 
Wits | Hee? | 4 
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do him hurt ; but it is a point of Prudence 
not" to let them take notice that he does it 
'on ſe; for that which a Man ſhuns, he 
tacitely condemns. Let him have a care al- | 
ſo'of Lifners, Newsmongers, and Medlers in 
other Peoples Matters, for their Diſcourſe 
is commonly of ſuch things as are never 
Profitable, 'and moſt commonly Dangerous, 
Either to he' ſpoken, or heard. 


'® Levity of LEVITY »* of Mind'is a great hindrance 
Mind is a of Repoſe,” and the yery Change of Wick- 
ereat hin- eqrefs is an Addition to the Wickedneſs it 


felf; for it is Inconſtancy added tolIniquity; 

We relinquiſh the thing we ſought, . an 
then we take it up again; and ſo divide our 
Lives between our Luſts, and. our Repen- 
tances. - From ane Appetite we paſs to a- 
nother, nor ſo much upon Choice, as for 
Change and there is a Check of Conſcience 
that caſts'a damp upon all off unlawful Plea- 
ſures; which makes us loſe the Day, in ex- 
b wg of the Night, and 'the Night it 
elf for fear of the Approaching Light. 
Some people are never at quiet ; others are 
always ſo; and they are Both to blame; For 
that which looks like Vivacity, and Induſtry 
in the one, is only a Reſtleſneſs and Agita- 
tion ; and that which paſſes in the other for 
Moderation, and Reſerve, is but a Drowzy 
' and an UnaQtive Sloth. Let Motion, and 
Reſt, both take their turns, according to the 
Order of Natyre, which made both the 
Day, and the Night : Some are perpetually 
ſhifting from one thing to another ; Others 
again 
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in make their whole Life bur a kind of 
llteaſie Sleep : Some lie toſling and turn- 
ing, till very wearineſs bring them toReſt ;, 
Others again I cannot fo properly call In- 
conſtant,” as Lazy: there are many Pro- 
prieties, and Diyetſities of Vice z but, it is 
one neyer-failing effect of it, to liye Diſ- 
leas'd. We doall of us labour under Inor- 
Froate Deſires ;.we are either timorous, and 


dare not venture, .or venturing, .we do not - 


I39 


uncertain Hopes, where we axe perpefy- 
ally Sollicitous, and in Suſpence. 18 this di- 
ſtraction, we are apt to propoſe to our 
ſelves things . diſhoneſt, and. bardy, and 
when we have taken pains, fo:ng pur- 
poſe, we come then to repent ol but Un- 

ertakings: We are afraid to. g9.Sn, and, 


we can neither Maſter our nor; 
Obey them ; We live, and 'dy&R % 
and Irreſolute, and Wm orft.of all, 
when we grow wegry of the Publick, and 
betake our Selves. to Solituds elic 
our Minds gte.Sick, and Wall 
the very Houſe and Walls are tri 
to ps ; we. grow impatient, an 
our ſelyes;, and; ſuppreſs" our | 
tion till it breaks, our, Hea 

vent. This is it; that makes us 

Moroſe z Envious of others, abd di 6 
ed with our Selyes : till at laſt; be | 
our Troubles fox. other Peoples Accel 
and the Ieſpgir of our Own. we fall 
foul upori Fortune, and the. Limes; and, 
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b Change 
of Place 
does no 


good with- 
out 
of Mind, 
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get 'into''a corner, pertiaps, whete we fit 
xooding over our own Diſquiets. In theſe 
Diſpoſirions there is a kind of pruriginous 
Phancy that makes ſome people take deli 
in Labor, and Uneaſineſs, like the Clawing 
of an Itchtill the Blood ſtarts. 
bTHIS' is it that puts us upon ramblin 
Voyapes ; 'oftle while by Land ; bur ſti 
diſzn "with the Preſent: The Town 
pleaſes ns'to Day ; the Countrey to Mor- 
row; The Splendors of the Court at one 
time ; the Horrors of a Wilderneſs at an- 
other ; but all this while we carry our 
Plague gout us; for 'tis not the place that 
we are weary of our ſelves. Nay, our 
weakneſs exten every thing for we 
are impatient equally of Toyl. and of Plea- 
ſure. This Trotting of the Ring, and on- 
ly treading the ſame ſteps over and over a- 
gain,bas many a Man lay violent hands 
| bimfelf. It muſt be the Chi 
Mind,” not of the Climate, that will 
remove che Heavineſs of the Heart ; our 
Vixes go along with us, and we carry in 
W. = ves the te les our _—_ 
eTE's 2 Brea t lies upon us, and the 
hes of Commrens tn he Ooh 
ez chat treys in this Caſe 
is not Trajelling, but Wandring. We 
muſt keep on our Courfe if we would gain 
our Journeys end ;, He rhat tdnnet live Happi- 


y where, will love Happily no where. What 
a Man the better for Travelling? as if his . 
Cares could not find him ont wherever 
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Chap. IX. Of a Fappy Life. 
he goes ? Is there any retiring from the fear 
of Death, or of Torments ? or from thaſe 
Diffculties which beſet a Man wherever he 
is? It is ny Philoſophy that makes the 
Mind Invincible, and places ns oat of the 
Reach of Fortune; ſo that all her Arrows 
fall ſhort of us, This is it that reclaims the 
Rage of our Luſts, and ſweetens the Anxi- | 
ety of our Fears. Frequent Changing of 
Places, or Councils, ſhews an Inſtability of 
Mind ; ENT 0 2 Go Bru ore 
we can fix the Soul : We can ha ly ſtir a- 
broad, or look about us without encoun- 
tring ſome thing or other that revives our 
Appetites. As he that would caſt off an - 
unhappy Love, avoids whatſoever may 

him in Mind of the Perſon ; fo he that 
would wholly deliver himſelf from. his Be- 


loved Luſts, muſt ſhun all Objefts that may 


ut them in his Head again, and remind 

im of them. We travel, as Children run 
up and down after ſtrange ſights, for No- 
yelty, notProfit; we return neither the bet- 
ter nor the ſounder; nay, and the very 
Agication hurts us. We _—_——— 
and Places by their Natnes, and to 
Stories of Mountains, and of Rivers: 
Had not our time been better ſpent'in 
Study of doh meny and of he nc in 
Learning of what is already diſcoyer'd, 
in the Queſt of things not yet found 
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Horſe upon't, or put, himſelf on Ship-board; 
Ng s the Ch ange of place work-up- 
der'd Minds, than upog our 
Badics.” -_ 15.not the Place, I hope, that 
makes either an Orator., .or a Phyſician, 
Will gny. Man ask upon the Road ,/ Pray 
which is the way to Prudence, to Juſtice, to 
. Tempezance, to Fortitude? No matter og 
ther ally es that carries his Koch 
ons along: wth him.. He.that-woul mi 
his Travels delightful, muſt make hi 
a Temperate Sox ma A great Tra; 
veller 'was co ps Bt [That he was ne» 
ver the better for his I'ravels, Thats ve 
grue, ſaid Socrates, __ e you travelld i 
wr ſelf. Now had not he better haye made 
itnfelf another, Man.,- thah to tranſport 
himſelf to another Place:? 'Tis no. mattes 
what, Manners: we, find any where, £; lon 
as We Carry Our own... But we have. all 
us a Natural xalguny, 7 ſeeing fine ſights, 
and of, making 'new diſcoveries ; turning 
ovet Anti Irſes: Learning the Cuſtoms of 


Nations, &c. We are neyer quiet;: .To da 
we an. Office; to morrow we ac be 


on't : We divide our Lived betwixt a 

of the Preſent, and a.defire of the Future 3 

4 & that. lives as he ſhould, orders him+ 
as Neither to fear,.nor to wiſh for to 

: If, it comes, tis welcome,; but.if 

cre's no loſt; for, thag which 


bs mu CEDEDS that is 
= evity is 2 pernicious Enemy to 
> Pemiticy is.4 great one.t0o. on 
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One Ghiriges Nothing ; the Other Sticks to 
Nothing ;and whichof the two is the worſe 
may be a queſtion. 'It is -maty times ſeen, 
that we beg carneſtly for thoſe things, which 
if they were offerd 1s we would refuſe : 
And it is but juſt ro puniſh this Eaſineſs of 
Asking with at equal Facility ef Granting. 
There are forme thifigs which- we would be 
thonghr to defire, which we are fo far from 
deſiring, that we dread them. '/ ſhall tite 
you, ſays one, in thi Middle of 4 tedious Sto- 
ry. ' No, pray be pleard 'to go on, we cry, 
though wewiſh'd his Tongue out at half way. 
Nay, we do not deal Candidly even with 
God himſelf. We ſhould fay to out ſelyes 
in theſe Caſes, This have'l drawn upon my 
ſelf.” 'T' conld never be'quiet till I had gotten 
this Womkn, this Place, this Eſtate, this Ho- 
nor 3: dnd now ſte what”s come on't. 

/ONE Sovereign Kemedy againſt all Mis- 


fortanes is © Conſtzncy of Mind : the c 


looks as 'if a Man were driveri with the 
Wind. Nothing can be above him that is 
above Fortune. It is not Violence, Re- 
proach, Contempt, or whatever elſe from 
without, that can make'a Wiſe Man quit his 
Ground ; but heis Proof againſt Calamities 
both great and ſmall : Only our Errour is, 
thatiwhat we cannot do our ſelves, we think 
ho elfe can, ſo that we judge of the 
Wiſe by the Meaſores of the Weak. Place 
ne amivng Princes, - or among Beggars; 
The One ſhall not make mie Proud, nor the 

9 Other 


Conſtati- 
Changing of Parties,- and Countenances & of Mind 


ſecures us 
in all Diffi- 
cult 


a The leſs 
we have to ul a L 
o with the which even a Common Thief would think 


World the 
Better. 
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Other Aſham'd : I can take as ſound a ſleep 
in a Barn, aSin a Palace; and a Bottle of 
Hay makes me as good a Lodgiug as 2 Bed 
of Down. Should every day ſucceed to my 
Wiſh, it ſhould not Tranſport me : Nox 
wouid Ithink my ſelf Miſerable, if Ffhould 
not have one quiet hour in my whole Liſe. 
I will not tranſpart my Self with eicher 
Pain, or Pleaſure; but yer ſor all that, | 
could wiſh that I had an eafier Game to 
play ; and that I were put rather to Mode- 
rate my Joys, than my Sorrows. If I were 
an Imperial Prince, I had rather Take, than 
be Taken: And yet I would bear the ſame 
Mind under the Chariot ot my Conque:or, 
that I had in my Own. Ir is no great mat- 
ter to trample upon thoſe things that are 
moſt coveted, or fear*d by the Common 
People. There are thoſe that will laugh 
upon the Wheel ; and caſt themſelyes upon 
a Certain Death, only upon a tranſport 
of Love, perhaps, Anger, Avarice, or 
Revenge : How much more then upon 


: an [nſtint of Virtue ; which is Invin- 


cible, and Steady ? If a ſhort Obſtinacy of 
Mind can do this; How much more ſhall a 
Compos'd, and a De.iberate Virtue ; whoſe 
Force is equal, and perpetual ? 

TO ſecure our ſelves in this Wotld ; firſt 
we muſt aim at ®* nothing that Men count 
worth the wrangling for : Secondly, We 
muſt not Value the Poſſeſſion of any thing, 


worth the ſtealing. A Man's Body is no 


Booty. 
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Booty. Letthe way-be never ſo dangerous 
for. Robberies, the Poor, and the Naked 
ſs quietly. A plain-dealing fincerity of 
Cnenrs makes a Man's life Happy, even in 
deſpite of Scorn, and Contempt ; which is 
every Clear Man's Fate. But we had better 
yet be Contemn'd for Simplicity, than lye 
perpetually upon the Torture of a Coun- 
terfcit. But then a Care muſt be taken not 
to confound Simplicity with N egligence x 
And it is moreover, an Uneaſic Life, that of 
hy ey _ a Man to _ to ”w what 
eisnot; to a perpetual Gua n 
himſelf, and to live in fear of yank 
He takes every Man that looks upon him 
fora Spy ; over and above the trouble of 
being put to play another Man's part. It is 
a good Remedy in ſome Caſes for a Man to 
apply himſelf ro Civil Afﬀairs, and Publick 


' Buſineſs; and yet in this State of Life too, 


what betwixt Ambition, and Calumny it is 
hardly ſafe to be HoneK. There are in- 
deed ſome Caſes wherein a Wiſe Man will 
give way : butlet him not yield over-cafily 
neither : If he Marches off, let him havea 
care of his Honor; and make his Retreat 
with his Sword in his hand, and his Face to 
the Enemy. Of all others a Studious Life 
is the leaſt tireſome, it mgkes us eaſie to our 
ſelyes, and to others, and gains us both 
Friends, and Reputation, 
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He that ſets up his Reſt upon Contingencies, 
ſhall never be at Quiot. 


—— 


EVER pronounce any Man Happy that 
depends upan Fortune for his Happi- 
neſs; for nothing can be more prepoſterous 
than to place the Good of a Reaſonable 
Creature in Unreaſonable Things. If I have 
loſt any thing, it was Adventitious; an 
the leſs Money, the leſs Trouble ; the le 
Favour, the leſs Envy : Nay, eyen 1a thoſe 
Caſes that put us out of our Wits, It is not 
the loſs it ſelf, but the Opinion of the 
Loſs that troubles us. It is a+Common 
Miſtake to accompt thoſe things Neceſſary 
that. are ſuperfluous, and to depend upon 
Fortune for the Felicity of Life, which 
ariſes only from Virtue. There is no trulſt- 
ing to her ſmiles : the Sea Swells,. and Ra- 
ges in a moment; and the Ships are ſwal- 
w'd upat Night. in the very place where 
they ſported themſelves in the Morning, 
And Fortune has. the Same Power over 
Princes, that | ha# over Empires ; over 
Nations, that it fas over Cities 3 and the 
ſame Power over Cities that it has over Pri 
vate Men, Where's that Eſtate that may 
not be follow'd upon the heel with Famine, 
and Beggary? That Dignity, which the 
next Moment may not be laid in the _ ? 
r 


J 
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"0 heUiogion that is ſecure fromDeſolation 
andRuine?ThePeriod of all things is at hand, 
as well that which caſts out the Fortunate, 
as the other that delivers the Unhappy ; 
and that which may fall out ar any time,may 
fall out this very day. What ſhall come to 
paſs I know not, but what may come to 
paſs 1 know : So that I'll deſpair of No- 
thing, but expect every thing; and what- 
ſoever Providence remits is clear Gain. 
Every moment, if it ſpares me, deceives 
me: and yet in ſome ſort it does not de- 
ceive me ;, for though I know that any thing 
may happen ; yet I know likewiſe that eve- 
Ty thing will not. Pll hope the beſt, and 
provide for the worſt. Methinks we ſhould 
not find ſo mnch fault with Fortune for her 
Inconſtancy, when we our ſelves ſuffer a 
Change every moment that we live ; only 
other Changes make more Noiſe, and this 


Reals upon vs like the ſhadow upon a Dial ; 
wy jate as Certainly, but more Inſen- 
ſibly. | 


THE Burning of Lyons may ſerve to 
ſhew ® us, that we are never fafe ; and to , , ;,. 
arm us againſt all ſurprizes. The Terrour tance of 
of it mult needs be great, for the Calamity the Uncer- 
is almoſt without Example. If it had been 4" 9 
fir'd by an Enemy, the Flame would have 4#,-;, 
left ſome farther Miſchief to have been the Burn 
done by the Soldiers : But to be wholly ing f 
conſum?@, we have not heard of many Ly91s- 
Earthquakes ſo Pernicious: So many Rari- 
ties to be deſtroy'd in one Night; and in 
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thedepth of Peace to ſuffer an Outrage be- 
ond the Extremity of War, Who would be- 
ieve it?But twelve hours betwixt ſo fair aCj- 
and none at all: It was laid in Aſhes in leſs 
time than it would require to tell the Sto- 
ry. To ſtand unſhaken in ſuch a Calamity 
is hardly to be expected ; and our Wonder 
cannot but be <£qual to our Grief. Let this 
Accident teach' us to provide againſt all 
Poſlibilities, that fall within the Power of 
Fortune 3 all External things are under her 
Dominion : One while ſhe calls our Hands to 
her Aſliſtance : Another while ſhe con- 
tents her ſelf with her own Force , and 
deſtroys us with Miſchiefs of which we 
cannot find the Author. No Time,Place, or 
Condition is excepted ; She makes our very 
Pleaſures painfull to us: ſhe makes War 
upon us in the depth of Peace, and turns 
the means of our ſecurity into an occaſion 
of Fear: She turns a Friend into an Ene- 
my, and makes a Foe of a Companion : We 
ſuffer the Effetts of War without any Adver- 
ſary; and rather than fail, our Felicity ſhall 
he the Cauſe of our Deſtruftion. Leſt 
we ſhould either Forget, or NegleCt her 
Power, every day produces ſomething Ex- 
Any. She perſecutes the moſt Tem- 
perate withSickneſs ; the ſtrongeſt Conſti- 
tutions with the Pthiſick ; ſhe brings the In- 
nocent toPuniſhment, and the moſtretir'd ſhe 
aſſaults with Tumults. Thoſe Glories that 
have grown up with many» Ages, with Infi- 
nite Labour, and Expence, pnder the 
; Fayour 
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Chap. X. Of a Happy Life. 
Fayor of many Auſpicions Providences, 
One day Scatters, and brings to Nothing. 
He that pronounc'd a Day, nay ar! hour 
ſufficient for the deſtruttion of the greateſt 
Empire, might have fallen ro a Moment. 
It were ſome Comfort yet 'to the Frailty of 
Mankind, 'and of Humane Affairs, if things 
might but decay as flowly as they riſe, but 
they. Grow by degrees, and they fall to 
ruine in an Inſtant. There?s no Felicity in 
any thing either Private or Publick : Men, 
Nations, and Cities have all their Fates, 
and Periods ; Our very Entertainments are 
not without Terror, and our Calamity riſes 
there ' where we leaſt expeft it. Thoſe 
Kingdoms that ſtood: the ſhock both of 
Foreign Wars, and Civil, come to deſtruCti- 
on without the ſight of an Enemy. Nay, 
we are to dread our- Peace and Felicity, 
more th:n"violence, becauſe we are there 
taken Unprovided ; unleſs in a Srate of 
Peace we do the Duty of Men in War, and 
fay to our ſelves, Whatſoever May be, Will 
be. IT am to day, Safe, and Happy in 
the Love of my Country ; Iam to morrow, 
Banifh*d : To day, in pleaſure, peace,health; 
to morrow broken npon the Wheel, led in 
Triumph, and in the Agony of Sickneſs. 
Let us therefore prepare for a Shipwrack 
in the Port, and for a Tempeſt in a Calm. 
One Violence drives me from my Country ; 
another ravyiſhes that from me; and that 
yery Place where a Man can hardly paſs 
O 4 ; this 


a That 
which we 
call oar 
Own, is but 
lent us. 
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this dayfor a Crond, may be to M 


fore ou 
Deſert. Wherefore. let us ſet before our 
Eyes the whole Condition of Humane Na- 
ture; and conſider ;as well what May hap» 


pen, 2s what commonly Does. The: way 
£0 make future delights Eaſie to us in the | 


Sufferance, is to make them familigr to vs 
in the Contemplation, How. many Cities 
in Aſia, Achaia, Aſſyria, AMacedonia, , have 
been ſwallow'd up þy Earthquakes! Nay, 
whole Countries are loſt, RR Provin- 
ces laid under Water ; but time brings. all 
things to an end, for all the Works of 
Mortals are Mortal : All Pofihone, and 
their Poſſeſſors are Uncertain, and Periſh» 
able;and, Wh.atWonder isit tolaſe anything 
at any time, when we mult one day'loſe 2ll ? 
THAT which we *.call qur Own, is but 


lent us; and what we. have received Gratis 
we muſt return withopt Complaint. . That 
which Fortune gives ys. this hour, ſhe, may 


take away the. next. and he that truſts to 
her Favors, ſhall either find himſelf . de- 
ceived, or if he be got, he will atleaſt be 
troubled becauſe. he may be ſa. There's 
vo defence in Walls, Fortifications, and 
Engines, againſt the Power of Fortune ; we 
mult provide our ſelves Withia, and. when 
we are ſafe there, we. are Invincible ; we 
ruay be Batter'd,, but not Taken. She 
throws her Gifts among us, and we Sweat 
and Scuffle for them ; Never conſidering 
how few are the betrer for that which is 

: _—_ 
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Chap. X. Of 4 Kappy Life. 
expected by all. Some are tranſported 
with what they Get; Others tormented for 
what they Mits, and many times there's a 
Leg or an Arm broken in a Contelt for a 


- Counter. She gives us Honors, Riches, Fa- 


yors, only to take them away again ; either 
by Violence, or Treachery , So that they 
frequently turn to the damage of the Re- 
ceiver. She throws out Baits for us, and 
ſets Traps, as we do for Birds and Beaſts; 
Her Bounties are Snares, and Lime-twigs to 
ys; we think that we Take, but we are Ta- 
ken. If they had any thing in them ;that 
were ſubſtantial, they would ſome time or 
other fill, and quiet vs ; but they ſerve on- 

to provoke our Appetite, without any 
thi \ np than Pomp, and Shew, to allay 
it. the beſt of it js, if a Man cannot 
mend his Fortyne, he may yet mend his 
Manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her 
Reach, that whether ſhe Gives or Takes, it 
{hall be all one to ys; for we ace never the 
Greater for the One, nor the Leſs for the 
Other. We call this a Dark Room, or 
That a Light One, when *cis in ic ſelf nei- 
ther the One, nor the Other, but only as 
the Day and the Night renders it. And {o 
it is in Riches, Strength of Body, Beauty, 
Honor, Command : and likewiſe in Pain, 
Sickneſs, Baniſhment, Death ; which are ig 


themſelves Middle, and Indifterent things, 
and ny Gogd, or Bad, as they are In- 
fluenc'd 


y Virtue. To Weep, Lament, and 
x Groan, 
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Groan, is to renounce our Duty, and it is 

the ſame weakneſs on the other ſide to Exult, 

and Rejoyce ; I would rather Make my For. 
tune,than Expett it ; being neither depreſs'd 

with her Injuries, nor dazled with her Fa- 

vors. When Zeno was told that all his 

Goods were drown'd'; Why then, fays he, 

Fortune has a Mind to make me 4 gs 19 

'Tis a great Matter for a Man to adyance 

his Mind above her Threats, or Flatteries ; 

for he that has once gotten the better of 

her, is ſafe for ever. | 

IT is fome Comfort yet 'to the Unfor. 

a Fortune tunate, that Great Men lie under 3 © the 
ſpares nei- 12h tor Company and that Death ſpares 
the Palace, no more than the Cottage ; and 
that whoever is above Me, has a Power alfo 


above him.- Do we not daily ſee Funerals - 


without Trouble, Princes depos'd, Coun- 
tries depopulated, Townsfack*d ; without 
ſo much as' thinking how ſoon it may be 
our own Cafe ? Whereas, if we would bur 
prepare, and arm our felyes againſt the 
Iniquities of Fortune, we ſhould never be 
ſurpriz'd. When we ſee any Man Baniſh'd, 
Beggar?d, Tortur'd, we are to accompt, 
that though the Miſchief fell upon another, 
it was levell'd at us. What wonder is it, if 
of ſo many thouſands of dangers, that are 
conſtantly hovering about us, one comes to 
hir usat laſt ? That which befalls any Man, 
may befall every Man : and then it breaks 
the force of a Preſent Calamity, to provide 

againſt 
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againſt the Future. Whatſoever our Lot is, 
we muſt bear it z as, ſuppoſe it be Contu- 
mely, Cruelty, Fire, Sword, Pains, Diſcaſcs, 
or a Prey to wild Beaſts; there's no ſtrug- 
ling, nor any Remedy but Mdderation. Tis 
to no e to bewail any Part of ourLife, 
when Life it ſelf is miſerable throughout ; 
and the-whole Flux of it only a Courſe of 
tranſition from one misfortune to another. 
A Man may as well wonder, that he ſhould 
be cold in Winter ; Sick at Sea. or have 
his Bones clatter'd n__ in a Waggo 
asat the Encounter of Ill Accidents, an 
Croſſes in the Paſſage of Humane Life : And 
itis in yaia to run away from Fortune, as if 
there were any Hiding place wherein ſhe 
conld not find us;or to expett anyQuiet from 
her, for ſhe makes life a perpetual State of 
War, without ſo much as any Reſpite or 
Truce. This we may conclude upon ; that 
her Empire is but Imaginary, and that who- 
ſever ſerves her, makes himſelf a yoluntary 
Slave; for the things that are often contemn'd 
by the Incenſiderate, and Always by the Wiſe, 
are in themſelves neither Good, nor Evil : as 
Pleaſure, and Pain ; Proſperity, and Adver- 
ſity ; which can only operate upon our 
Outward Condition, without any Proper, 
and Neceſſary Effect upon the Mind. 
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G CHAP. x. 
A Senſual Life is ſer able Life. 


" N N 

HE Senſyality that we here treat of falls 

= naturally under the Head of Luxury; 

which extends to all the Exceſſes of Glut- 

tony, Luſt, Effeminacy of Manners ; and, 

in ſhort, to whatſoever concerns the ovyer- 

great Care of the Carkaſfs. hs 

how with the Pleaſures of the 

8 The Ex- * Palate ;; ( which deal with us like | 
ceſſes of tian Thieves, that fttangle thoſe they em- 
yew" ag brace ) What ſhall we ſay of the Luxury of 
ind Dax. Nomentanus and Apicius, that entertain'd 
ger, their very-Souls inthe _Kitchin 5 they have 
the Choiceſt Muſick for their Ears; the moſt 
Grerdlng SpeCtacles for their Eyes ; ' the 

Choiceſt yariety of Meats, and Drinks for 

their Palates. What is all this, I ay, but « 

Merry Madneſs ? *Tis true, have their 
Delights, but not without Heavy , and 
Anxious Thopghts, eyen in their very En- 
joyments beſide that,” rhey are follow®d 
withRepentance.and theirFrolicks are little 

*more than the Laughter of ſo many people 

out of their Wits. -Their Felicities ate full 

of Diſquiet, and neither Sincere, nor well- 
Grounded : but they have need of one 

Pleaſure to ſupport another, and of new 

wot Prayers 
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Prayers to forgive the Errors of their For- 
mer. Their Life muſt needs be wretched, 
that get with great Pains, what ny keep 
with greater. One Diverſion overtakes an- 
other : Hope excites Hope : Ajmbition be- 
ets Ambition; ſo that they only change the 
Matter of their Miſeries, without ſeeking 
any End of them, and ſhall ngver be with- 
out either Proſperous, or un apPy Cauſes 
of Diſquict. What if a body mag! t have all 
the Pleaſures in the World for the Asking 7 
Who would ſo much Unman himſelf, a by 
accepting of them, to deſert his Soul, an 
become a Perpetual Slave to his Senſes ? 
Thoſe Falſe, and Miſerable, Palates, that 
Judge of Meats by the Price, and Difficulty, 
not by the Kealthfulneſs, or Taſte; They 
Vomit, that they may-Eat, and they 
that they may fetch it up again. They croſs 
the Scas-for Rarities, and when they have 
ſwallow*d them, they will not ſo much as 
give them Lime to digeſt.  Whereſoever 
Nature has plac d. Men, ſhe has ided 
them Aliment :. but we-rather chulſe to Icri- 
tate Hunger by ce,. thanty allay it at 
an Eaſier, rate, What is it that we plow the 
Seas for z or. Arm our ſelves againſt Men, 
aud Beaſts To. what, end do we Toyl, 
and: Labor, and pile Bags uyon Bags? We 
may enlarge. our Fortunes, but we cannot 
our Bodies, {o that it does but fpill, and 
run over, Whatſoever we can take more 
than we can hold. Our Fore-fathers ( by 
the 
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the force of whoſe. Virtues we are now 
—__— in-our Vices) liv'd every jote az 
well as we, when they provided, anddreſs'd 
their own Meat with their own Hands; 
lodg'd upon ,the Ground, and were not 
as yet come-to the vanity of Gold and 
Gemms : when they ſwore by their Earthen 
Gods, and kept their Oath, though they 
dy*d fort. Did not our Conſuls live more 
Happily when they Cook'd their own Meat 
with thoſe Victorious hands that had con- 
= ſo many Enemies, and won ſo many 
urels? , Did they nor. live more happi- 
ly, 1fay, than our Apicius? (that Corru 
ter of Youth, and Plague of the Age heliv'd 
in) who after he had ſpent a prodigious For- 
tune upon his Belly, Poyſon'd himſelf for 
fear of Starving, when he had yer 250000 
Crowns in his Coffers: Which may ſerve 
to ſhew us, that it is the Mind, and not the 
Sum that makes any Man Rich : When Api- 
£545 with all this Treaſure counted himſelf 
in a State of ery ; and took Poyſon to 
avoid that Condition, which another would 
have Pray*d for. But, why do we call it 
Poyſon, which was the wholeſomeſt Draught 
of his Life ? His daily Glutrony was Poy- 
ſon rather, both to himſelf and others. His 
Oſtentation of ic was intolerable; and ſo 
was the Infinite Pains he took to miſlead 
others by his Example, who went ever faſt 
enough of themſelyes without driving. 
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IT-is.a ſhame for Man to place his © Fe- 2 


licity in thoſe Entertainments, and Appe- as 


tites that are ſtronger in Brutes. Do not 
Beaſts; eat with a Better Stomach ? Have 


they not mare ſatisfaction in their Luſts? were Hap- 
And they have not only a quicker Reliſh of X7 a 
their Pleaſures, but they enjoy them without 


either Scandal,orRemorſe.IfSenſuality were 
Happineſs, Beaſts were happier than Men'; 
but Humane Felicity is lodg'd in the Soul, 
not in the Fleſh. They that deliver them- 
ſelyes up to Luxury, are ſtill either torment- 
ed- with too Little, or oppreſs'd with too 
Much ; and equally miſerable, by being 
either deſerted, or overwhelmed : They 
are like Men in a dangerous Sea; one while 
caſt adry upon a Rock, and another while 
ſwallowed up ina Whirlpool; and all this 
from the Miſtake of not diſtinguiſhing Good 
from Evil. The Huntſman that with much 
Labour, and Hazard takes a wild Beaſt, 
runs as great a kiſque afterwards in the 
Keeping of him ; for many times he tears 
out the Throat of his Maſter ; and *tis the 
ſame thing with Inordinate Pleaſures ; The 
more in Number, and the greater they are, 
the more General and AbſolutE a Slave is 
the ——_ of __ ay hom _ 
People pronounce him as y as 
pleaſe, he pays his Liberty for 4s Delights, 
and ſells himſelf for what he buys. 


LET 
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Hehe LET any Man take a View of *'@y 
as marry 


Diſeſe 


Kitchins; the Number of out Cooks;and thy 
variety of our Meats ; Will he not wondey 


Diſhes. toſee ſo muchProvifion made for one Belly} 


We have as manyDiſcaſes as wethave Cooks, 
or Meats; and the ſervice of the Apperits 
is the ſtudy now in Vogue. To ſay nothing 
of oor Trains of Lacquayes; and ourTroopy 
of Caterers, and Sewers. Good God ! that 
ever one Belly ſhould ew ſo many 
People. How Nauſeons, and Fulſome arg 
the Surfeits that follow theſe Exceſſes ? 
Simple Meats are out of Faſhion; and All 
are collected into One; fo that the Cook 
does the Office of the Stomach ; nay, and of 
the Teeth too, for the Meat looks as if it 
were chew'd before hand ; Here's the 
Luxvry of all Taſtes in one Diſh, and liker 
a Vomit than a Soup. From theſe Com- 
pounded Diſhes,ariſe Compounded Diſeaſes; 
which require Compounded Medicines. It is 
the ſame thing with our Minds, that. it is 
with our Tables ; Simple Vices are Curable 
by ſimple Counſels, but a General Diſſoluti- 
on of Manners is hardly oyercome : We are 
oyer-run with a Publick, as well as with a 
Private Madneſs. The Phyſicians of old 
underſtood ltttle more than the Virtue of 
ſome Herbs to ſtop Blood, or heal aWonnd : 
And there Firm and Healthful Bodies need- 
ed little more, before I corrupted 
by Luxury and Pleaſure : And, when it came 
to That once, their Buſineſs was not to Lay 
Hunger, 
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kill'd Clyeas. It makes him that is Inſolent, 
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Hunger, but to provoke it, by a thouſand | 
Inventions;  and' Sauces. Tha! which was 
Aliment to a Craving Stomach, is become 
aBnrthento-a Full one. Fron hence come 
Pateneſs, trembling; and worſe Effefts from - 
Ciuditics; than Famine : A Wedkneſs in 
the Joynts; the Belly ſtrerch'd, -a Suffuſion 
of Choler; the Torpor of the-Nerves; and 
a_Palpitdtion'of the Heart, 'To ſay _— \ 
of Megrims, "Torments of- the Eyes, a 
Ears; Head-ach, Gour, Scurvy ; ſeveral ſorts 
of Fevyers, and putrid Ulcers; with other 
Diſeaſes, : that 'are but the Puniſhment. of 

; So: long as our Bodies were hard- 
ned withLabor, or tir'd with Exerciſe, or 
Hunting, our Food was Plain, -and Simple'z 
many Diſhes have made many Diſeaſes. 
- 'IT is an Ul thing for a Man not to know 
the Meaſure of his Storhachy; ror to- conſis 
der, that Men do. many things in their 
Drink, that they .are aſham'd:of Sober, 
* Drunkenneſs being nothing elſe but a Voo ,, ,,,,,. 
luntary Madneſs. It ec ns Men to do þ-nneſ7 is 4 
all forts. of Miſchief ; - It both Irritates Voluntary } 
Wickedneſs,'and Diſcovers it ; It does hot Madneſs: 
take'Men Virtious, but it ſhews them to be 
ſo: It wasin'a Drunken Fir that Alexander 


Prouder ; Him that is Cruel, Fiercer; It takes 
_ Shame. 'He that:is Peeviſh breaks 
out Preſently:into I} Words, and Blows. 
The Leacher;: without any regard to De- 
cency, or Scandal, turns up his Whore in 
the Market-Place. A A” Tongue tripy 

$ 


- his Head runs round ; he Staggers in ij 


ity. Nayy weare fo delicate; that we muſt 
when we ace Hungry, or Weary; and we 
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Pace, To fay nothing of the Crudities and 
Diſeaſes that follow this Diltempet, 
Conſider the Publick Miſchiefs.it has done, 
How many Warlike Nations, and 'Stroag 
Cities, that have .ſtood Igvincible to Ab 
taques and Sieges, has Drunkenneſs over 
come ? b it not 2 great Honor tadrink the 
Company Dead ? A Magnificent Virtue to 
Swallow more Wine than the reſt;; and yet 
at.laſt to be out-done by a Hogſhead.? What 
ſhall we fay of thoſe Men that Invert the 
Officesof Day, and Night ? As if our Eye 
were only given. ps to make uſe: of -in the 
Dark: Is it Day ? *T's time to go.to. Bed, 
it night? Ts time to Riſe. Is it toward 
Morning ? Let we go to Supper. When other 
People lie down, they riſe; and lye till the 
next Night to digeſt the Debauche of thi 
day before. ' Tis an Argument of Clownery, 
ro doas other:People do. Luxury fteals ups 
ori/us by Degrees; Firſt, it ſhews it ſelf in a 
ejore than Ordinary Care of: mr. Bbdies; it 
lips next intothe Fyrniture:df our Houſes; 
and-it gets then:into the Fabrique, Curio. 
ſity,” and/ Expence of. the Hove at RIF. It 
eþpeers laſtly: in the Phantaſtical Exceſits 
of dar Tables: We change, and ſhuffle out 
Meats; Confqurd our Sances ; Serve that in 
Firſt, that-ufesito be Laſt ;:/and-value our 
Difhes, mot forthe Taſte; but for the Ra- 


be told when! we are to':Eat,,-or- Drink; 


cheriſh 


— AMA. 


'Witsin the Aid of our Vices. Firſt we de- 
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cheriſh ſame Vices@s Proofs,and Arguments 

of otx Happineſs. The moſt miſerable of 

Mortals are they, that deliver themſelyes 

up to their Palates, or to their Luſts : The 

Pleaſure is ſhort, and turns preſently Naw 

ſcous, and thee End of it, js eigher Shame, 

or Repentance. It is a Brutal Entertains 

ment, and Unworthy 6f a Man, to place 

his Felicity in theService of the Senſes. Ag 
totheWrathful,the Contentious,theAmbiti+ 

pus, though the: Diſtemper be great, the 

offence bas yet ſomething in it thac js 

ly : hut, the Baſeſt of Proſtitutes are thoſe, - 
that Dedicate themſelyes wholly to Luſt 

what with their Hopes and Fears , Anxiety 

of Thought, 2nd perpetual Diſquiets, they 

are never well, full nor faſting. 

WHAT a deal of Buſineſs is now * made a 7h? Folly 
aboat our Houſes,andDies,which was at firft _ any 
both Obvious,aud of lictle Expence?Luxury 7 7 
led the way,. and we have employ'd our 


6c'd Superflvities ; our:naxt ſtep was to 
Wickedneſs,. and, in Concluſion, we deli- 
yer'd yp pur Minds to our Bodies, and ſo 
became Slaves to our Appetites, which be- 
fore, were our Servants, and ate now be- 
come our Maſters, What was it that brought 
us to the Extrayagance of Embroideries, 
Perfumes, Tire-women, &c. We paſt the 
bounds of Nature, and laſh'd out into $y+ 
perfluities : Inſfomuch, that it is now adays 
only for Beggars, gnd Clowns, to content 
theniſelyes with what is Snfficient : Our 

P 2 Luxury 
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Luxury makes us Inſolent, and Mad. We 
take upon us like Princes, and fly out' for 
every Trifle,as if there were Life,and Death 
in the Caſe. What a Madneſs is it for a 
Mar to lay out an Eftate upon a Table, or 
a Cabinet ; a Patrimony upon a pair of 
Pendents, and to inflame the Price of Curio- 
ſities, according to the hazard either of 
breaking, or loſing of them ? To wear Gar- 
ments that will neither defend a Woman 
Body, nor her Modeſty; ſo thin, that one 
would make a Conſcience of Swearing, ſhe 
were not Naked : For, ſhe hardly ſhews 
more inthe Privacies of her Amour, than 
' in Pablick ? How long ſhall we Cover, and 
Oppreſs ; enlarge our Pofleſſions; and ac- 
compt That too little'for one Man, which 
was formerlyenough for a Nation ? And our 
Luxury is as Infatiable as our Avyarice : 
Where's that -Lake, that Sea, that Foreſt, 
that Spot of Land, that is not ranſack'dto 
gratifie our Palate? Fhe very Earth is bur- 
then'd with our Buildings, nota River, nor 
a Mountain capes us. Oh that there ſhould 
be ſuch boundlefs deſires in our little Bo- 
dies! Would not fewer Lodgings ſerve us? 
We lye batin One, and where we are not; 
That is not properly Ours. What with 
our Hooks, Snares, Nets5Dogs, cc. we are 
at War with all Living Creatures; and no- 
thing comes-amiſs, but that which is either 
too Cheap, or too Common ;- and all this 
is to gratifie a Phantaſtigal Palate.Our Ava- 
- Tice, our Ambition, our Luſts are Inſatiable; 

we 


- 
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we enlarge our Poſſeſſions; ſwell our Fami- 


liesz we rifle Sea, and Land, for matter of 


Ornament and Luxury.A Bull contents him- 
ſelf with one Meadow; and one Foreſt is 
enough for a Thouſand Elephants ; but the 
Little Body of a Man deyours more than 
all other living Creatures. We do not Eat 
to ſatisfie Hunger, but Ambition; we are 
Dead while we are Alive ; and our Houſes 
areſo much our Tombg, that a Man might 
write our Epsraphs upon our very Doors. 
A* Voluptuous Perſon, in Fige, can nei- 


Lot of Man is the Law of Nature. A Good 
Man (like a Good Soldier ) will ſtand his 
Ground, receive Wounds, Glory in (his 
Scars, and in Death it ſelf, Love his Maſter 
for whom he Falls; with that Divine Pre- 
cept always in his Mind, Follow God. Where- 
as he that complains, laments, ang groans, 
mult yield nevertheleſs, and do his Duty, 
though in ſpite of his Heart. No6w, what 
a Madneſs is it, for a Man to chuſe rather 
to be lugg'd, than to follow ; and vainly to 
contend with the Calamities of HumaneLife? 
Whatſoever is laid upon us by. Neceſlity, 
we ſhould receive Generovfly; For it is 
Fooliſh to ſtrive with what we cannot avyoid. 
We are born SubjeCts, and to obey God is 
Perfect Liberty. He that does This, ſhall 
be Free, Safe, and Quiet: all his Aftions 
ſhall ſacceed to his Wiſh : and, What can 

P 3 any 


: a A Vol, 
ther be a Good Man, a Good Patriot, nor a jus Perſon 


Good Friend; for he is tranſported with cannt bs 4 
his Appetites, without conſidering, that the God men. 
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any Man deſire more, than to want nothi 
from without, and to have all things 
rable within himſelf ? Pleaſures do but 
weaken our Minds, and ſend us for our ſup. 
port to Fortune, wha gives us Mofiey only 
as the Wages of Slavery. We muſt ſtop 
onr Eyes, and our Ears. Ulyſſes had but 
oneRock to Fear, but Humane Life has ma- 
ny. Every City, nay, every Man is one, and 
there's nu truſting even to our neareſt 
Friends. D:liver me from the Superſtition 
of taking thoſe things which are Light, and 
yaln, for Felicities. 
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- '-, CHAP. XIL 


Avarice, and Ambition are Inſatiable, and 
Reſtleſs. 


TH E Man that would be truly Rich, 
muſt not encreaſe his Fortune , but 
retrenchthis Appetites : For Riches are not 
only Superfiuous, but mean, and little more 
to the Poſleflor, than to the Looker on, 
What is the end of Ambition, and Aya- 
rice; when, at beſt, we are but Stewards 
of what we falfly call our Own ? All thoſe 
things that we purſue with ſo much hazard, 
andexpence of Blood, as well to Keep, as 
toGet;for which we break Faith,and Friend- 
ſhip; What,are they, but the mere De- 
poſits of Foftune? And not ours, but al- 
ready enclining toward a new Maſter. There 
is nothing our Own, but that which we give 
to our ſelves; and of which we have a Cer- 
rain, and an Inexpugnable Poſſeſſion. Ava- 
rice is ſo Inſatiable, that it is not in the 
Power of Liberality to Content it : And 
our Deſires ate ſo Boundleſs, that what- 
ever we get, is but in the way to getting 
more without end : And fo __ we are 
ſollicitous for the encreaſe of Wealth, we 
loſe the true Uſe _ lint, = y_ our Time 
in Patting out, i » paſlio our 
Accompts, without any Subſtantial Beoake, 
either to the World, or = our Schyes, What 
| " is 
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is the Difference betwixt Old Men and Chil, 
dren ? The one Cries for Nuts and Ap 

and the other for. Gold and Silver. The 
one ſets up Courts of Juſtice ; Hears, and 
Determines ; Acquits, and Condemns in 
Jeaſt ; the other in Earneſt ; The one makes 
Houſes of Clay, the other of Marble : $0 
that the Works of Old Men are nothing in 
the World but the Progreſs, and Emprove. 
ment of Childrens Errors : And they are ta 
be Admoniſtd, and Puniſh'd too like Chil- 
dren ; not in Revenge for Injuries Receiy'd; 
but as a CorreCtiofi- for Injuries Done, and 
go make them-give over. There is ſome 
ſubſtance yer in Gold and Silver ; but, as to 
Judgments, and Statutes, Procuration, and 
Continuance-Money, theſe are only the Vi- 
fions, and Dreams of Avarice. Throw a 
Crult of Bread to a Dog, he takes it open- 
mouth*d, ſwallows it whole, and preſently 
gapes for more ; Juſt ſo do we with the 
Gifts of Fortune, down they 'go without 
Chewing ; and we are immediately ready 
for another Chop. But, What has Ava- 
rice now to do with Gold, and Silver, that 
is ſo much out-done by Curioſities of a far 
greater value? Let us no longer complain, 
that there was not a heavier Load laid up- 
on thoſeprecious Metals ; or that they were 
not bury*d deep enough;when we have found 
out ways by Wax and Parchments; and by 


Bloody Uſurious. Contratts, to undo one - 


another, It is remarkable , that Provi- 
dence has given -us all things for our Ad- 
4 vantage 
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vantage near at hand ; but Iron, Gold, and 
Silyer (being both the Inſtruments of Blood, 
and Slaughter, and the Price of it) Na- 
ture has hidden in the Bowels of the Earth. 

THERE is no Avarice without ſome * 
puniſhment, over and above that which it is 
to it ſelf, How Miſerable is it in the de- 
fire? How Miſerable even in the Attain- 
ing of our Ends? For Money is a greater 
Torment in the Poſſeſſion, than it is in the 
purſuit, The Fear of Loſing it is a Great 
Trouble, the loſs of it a Greater , and 
it is made a Greater yet by Opinion. Nay, 
even in the Caſe of nodireCt Loſs at all, the 
Covetous Man loſes what he does not get. 
"Tis true, the People call the Rich Man a 
Happy Man, and wiſh themſelves in his 
Condition; But,Can any Condition be worſe 
than That, which carries. Vexation, and 
Envy along withit ? Neither is any Man to 
boaſt of his Fortune, his Herds of Cattel ; 


' his Number of Slaves; his Lands and Pala- 


ces; for, compaſng that which he has, to 
that which he farther Covets, he is a Beggar. 
No Maa can poſſeſs all things, but any Man 
may Contemn them, and the Contempt of 
_ js the neareſt way to the gaining of 
them, 
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2 Avariee 


SOME Magiſtrates are made for * Mo- a Money 


ney, and Thoſe commonly are brib'd with 
Money, We are all turn'd Merchants, and 
look not into the Quality of things, but in- 
to the Price of them ; fo 


pious, 


does all, 


r Reward we are + 
Pious, and for Reward again we are Im- 


pious. -' We are Honeſt, fo long as we 
T_ apo it ; but if ———_ hi 
give better Wages, we change our Party. 
Our Parents have train'd us up into # Ad- 
miration of Gold, and Silver, and the Love 
of it is grown np with us to that Degree, 
that when we would ſhew out Gratitude to 
Heaven, we make Preſents of thoſe Metals. 
This is it that makes Poverty look like a 
Curſe, and a Reproach; and the Poets hel 
it forward ; The Chariot of the Sun m 
beall of Gold; the Beſt of Times muſt be 
the Golden Age, and thus they turn the 
greateſt Miſery of Mankind into the great- 
eſt Bleſſing. 
a Auarie NEITHER does Avarice make us *-only 
makes us Unhappy in oor ſelves, butMaleyolentalſo to 
nates og & Mankind. The Soldier wiſhes for War; 
Aber 14, the Husbandman would have his Corn dear; 


* the Lawyer prays for Diſſention ; the Phyſi-. 


cian for a ſickly year ; He thatdeals in Cu- 
riofities, for Luxury, and Exceſs ; makes up 
his Fortunes ont of the Corruptions of the 
Age; High Winds, and Publick Conflagra- 
tions make work for the Carpenter, and 
Bricklager; and one Man lives by the loſs 
of another; ſome few perhaps haye the 
Fortune to be detected, but they are all 
Wicked alike. -A great Plagte makes work 

© for the Sexton, and, in one word, whoſo- 
ever-gains by the Dead, hasnot much Kkind- 
neſs for the Living. Drmades of Athens 

* | Condemitr'd a Fellow that fold Neceſfaties 
for Functals, upon Proof, that he wiſht - 

- make 
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make himſelf a Fortune by his Trade,which 
conld not be but by a great Mortality. But 
perhaps he did not ſo much deſire to have 
many Cuſtomers, as to ſell dear, and Buy 
Cheap ; beſides, that all of That Trade 
might have been Condemn*d as well as he. 
Whatſoever whets our Appetites, Flatters 
and depreſſes the Mind, and by dilating it 
weakens it , firſt blowing it up, and then 
filling, and deluding it with Vanity. 

TO proceeqnow from the moſtProſtitute 


of all Vices, *Senſuality, and Avarice,to that a 7he 
which paſſesin theWorld for the moſtGene- Cares and 


rous, the Thirſt of Glory and Dominion ; 5 
If they that run Mad after Wealth, and 
Honor, could but look into the' hearts of 
them that have already gain'd theſe Points ; 
How would it ſtartle them to ſee thoſe hide- 
ous Cares, and Crimes, that wait upon Am- 
bitious Greatneſs; All thoſe Acquiſitions that 
dazle the Eyes of the Vulgar , are bur 
Falſe Pleaſures, Slippery, and Uncertain. 
They are Atchiev'd with Labor, and the 
ay Guard of them is Painful. Ambition 
puffs us up with Vanity, and Wind; and 
we are equally troubled, either to ſee any 
Body betore us; or no body behind us; 
ſo that we lie under a double Envy ; for 
whoſoever enyies another, is alſo en- 
vy'd himſelf What matters it how far 
Altxander extended his Conqueſts, if he 
was not yet ſatisfied with what he had? Eve- 
ry Man wants as much as he Covets; and, 
tis lolt labor to pour into _a Veſſel that will 
Ne= 
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never be. full.. ' He that had fubdu'd ſo ma 
ny Princes, and Nations, upon the killing of 
Chiu: ( one Friend) and the Loſs of Ephe. 
Pen, ( another ) deliver*d himſelf up to An- 
ger and Sadnefs : and when he was Maſter of 
the World, he was yet a Slave to his Paſſi. 
ons. Look into Cyrxs, Cambyſes, and the 
Whole Perſian Line, and you ſhall not find 
fo much as one Man of them that dy*d fa- 
tisfied with What he had gotten, 'Ambiti- 
on aſpires from Great things to Greater, 
and propounds matters even Impoſlible, 
bc it has once arriv'd at things beyond 
Expectation. It is a kind of Dropſie; the 
more a Man drinks, the more he Covets, 
Let any Man but obſerye the Tumults, and 
the Crouds that attend Palaces; what At- 
fronts mult we endure to be admitted ; and 
how much greater when we are in ? The 
Paflage to Virtue is Fair, but the way to 
Greatneſs is Craggy, and it ſtands not only 
npon a Pcecipice, but upon lce too; and yet 
it is 2 hard matter to convince a Great Man 
that his Station is ſlippery,or to Preyail with 
him not to depend upon his Greatneſs. Bur 
2ll Superfluitics arc Hurtfyl ; a Rank Crop 
lays the Corn; too great a Burthen of Fruit 
breaks the Bough ; and our Minds may be as 
well over-charged withan Immoderate Hap- 
incſs. Nay, though we our ſelves wauld 
at Reſt, our Fortune will not ſuffer it ; 
The way that leads to Honor, and Riches, 
leads to Troubles; and we find the Cauſes 
of our Sorrows in the yery Objects of our 
De- 


ow we 


" 
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Delights. What Toy is there in Feaſtin 
and Luxury; in Ambition, and a Croud 
Clients; In the Arms of a Miſtreſs, of in 
the Vanity of an Unprofitable Knowledge ? 
Theſe ſhort and Falſe Pleaſures deceive os, 
and, like Drunkenneſs, Revenge the Jolly 
Madneſs of one hour, with the Nauſeous, 
and ſad Repentance of Many. Ambition 
is like a Gulph, every thing is ſwallow'd 
up in it, and bury'd; beſide the dangerous 
conſequences of 1t : For, that which One 
has taken from All, may be eaſily taken away 
again from All, by One. It was not either 
Virtue, or Reaſon, but the Mad Love of a 
deceitful Greatneſs that animated” Pompey in 
his Wars,cither Abroad, or at Home. What 
was it but his Ambition that hurry'd him to 
Spain, Africa, and elſewhere, when he was 
too great already, in every bodies Opini- 
on but his Own ? And the ſame Motive had 
Fulins Ceſar, who could not, even th 
brook a Superior Himſelf, when the Com- 
mon-wealth had ſubmitted unto two alrea- 
dy. Nor was it any inſtin&t of Virtue, 
that puſh'd on Marine, who, inthe Head of 
an Army, was himſelf yet led on mnder the 
Command of Ambition : but,he caniear laſt 
to the deſerved Fate of other Wicked men, 
and to drink himſelf of the ſame Cop that 
he had filled to others. We Impoſe upon 
our Reaſon, when we ſuffer our ſelves to be 
tranſported with Titles ; for, we know, 
that they are nothing but a more Glorious 


Sound : and fo for Ornaments,and Gildings, 


though 
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though there may be a Luſtre to Dazle ouy 

ag our Under tells us yet, that i 

is only Oatſide, and that the Matter under 

' Ir is only Courſe and Common, 

a Miſers- Iwill neyer Envy * thoſe that the People 
this Þ ., call Great and Happy. A Sound mind is 
ple that the ROE to be ſhaken with 2 Popular, and Vain 
World Applauſe. nor is it in the Power of their 
account _ Pride to diſturb the State of our Happineſs; 
Great and An Honeſt man is known now adays by the 
HY . Duſt he raiſes upon the way ; and, 'tis be- 
come a Point of Honor to over-run People, 

and keep all at a diſtauce ; though he that 

is put out: of /the way, may perchance be 
Happier- than he that takes it. He that 

would exerciſe a Power Profitable to him- 

ſelf, and-Grieyops to no: bady cdfe, let bin 

pro-tle it ypon his Paſſions. . They that 

ave Burnt Cities, otherwiſe Iavincible,gri- 

ven Armaes before them, and bath'd them- 

ſelves in Hymane Blood;aftex that they have 
Overcome all open Enennes, they baye been 
vanquift'd by their Luſt, by their Cruelty, 

and withaut any Reſiſtance. Alexander was 

| ans with the madneſs: of laying King- 

oms waſte. He began with Greece, where 

he was brought up; and there he quarry'd 

himſelf ppon that in it which was Beſt 3, He 

Enſlay'd | Lacedemor, and Silenc'd Athens : 

Nor was he content with the Deſtruction of 

thoſe Towns, which his Father Philip had 

either Conquer'd, or Bought ; but he made 

himſelf the Enemy of Humane Nature, and, 
like the worſt of Beaſts, he worry'd what 
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he could not eat. Felicity is an unquier 
thing ; it torments it ſelf, and puzzles the 
Brain. It makes/ſome People Ambitious, 
others Luxurious z It puffs up ſome, and 
ſoftens. others; only ( as 'tis with Wine) 
ſome Heads bear it better than others ; But 
it diſſolves _ Sn. ſtands upon a 
Precipice ; and if. Proſperity caries a'Man 
never o-licele beyond bis Poyze, ' it over- 
bears and daſhes him. to pieces. 'Tis a rare 
thing fora Man ina great Fortune, to lay 
down - his. Happineſs \pontly 5: it being a 
Common Fate,. for: a Man to fipk yuder che 
Weight of thoſe Felicities that xaiſe him. 
How many of the Nobility did Afarins bri 
down to Herdfmen, and other mean O 
Nay, inthe very Moment of our deſpifing 
Servants, we may be made {0 our ſelves. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Hope and Fear, are the Bane of Humant 
Life. 


O Man can be faid to be perfect! 
Happy, that runs the Riſque of Di 
appointment; which is the Caſe -of every 
that Fears, or Hopes for ary thing. For 
Hope and Fear, how diſtant ſoever they may 
ſeem tobe the one from:the other, they ate 
both of them _ __ inthe Came Chain, 
as-the Guard and the Priſoner ; and the 
one treads: the Heel of the other. The 
Reaſon of this is Obvious, for they are Paf- 
ſions that look forward; and are ever ſolli- 
Citous for the Future ; only Hope is the more 
Plauſible Weakneſs of the Two; which in 


truth, upon the Main, are Inſeparable, for” 


the one cannot be without the other ; but 
where the Hope is ſtronger than the Fear, 
or the Fear than the Hope, we call it the 
one, or the other : For, without Fear, it 
were no longer Hope, but Certainty ; as with- 
out Hope, it were no longer Fear, but De- 
ſpair. We may come to underſtand, whe- 
ther onr Diſquiets are vain, or no, if we 
do but Conſider, that we are either troubled 
about the Preſent, the Future, or Both, If 
the Preſent, tis eafie to Judge, and the 
Future is Uncertain. Tis a Fooliſh thing. 
to be Miſerable before-hand, for fear of 


Miſery 


| _ way } 
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Miſery to come, for a Man loſes the Pre: 
ſent which he might enjoy, in expectation 
of the Future; Nay, the Fear of loſing any 
thing is as bad as the loſs it ſelf. I will 
be as Prudent as I can, but not Timorous 
or Careleſs: And I will bethink my ſelf, an 
forecaſt what Inconyeniencies may happen, 
before they come. ?Tis true, a Man may 
Fear, and yet not be fearful; which is ro 
'Mmore, than to have the Aﬀettion of Fear, 
without the Vice of it; bur yet a frequent 
Admittance of it runs irito a Habir, lr is 4 
Shameful,and anUnmanly thing to be Doubt 
fal, Timorous, and Uncertain ; to ſet one 
ſtep forward, and another backward ; and 
ro be [rreſolute. Can thete be any Man (6 
Fearful, that had not rather fall once, than 
hang always in ſuſpence ? 
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OUR * Miſeries are Endleſs, if we ſtahd « oar mt. 
in Fear of all Poſlibilities ; the beſt way in ſeries are 
ſuch a Caſe is, to drive out one Nail with a- £15, if 


nother, and a little to qualif2 Fear with 


fortune, though not to Cure it.” There is 
not any thing that we Fear, which is fo cer- 
tainto come. as it is certain that many things 
which we do Fear will not come : but, we 
are loth to oppoſe onr Credulity when it 
begins to move us, and ſo to bring our Fear 
to the Teſt, Well! but, What if the Thing 
we fear ſhould come to paſs ? perhaps it will 
be the better for us. Suppoſe it to be Dearh 
« ſelf ; Why may it not prove the Glory of 

Q my 


we jear 
l . . * Pyſſibili» 
Fope ; which may ſerve to Palliate a Mis- ;;z,, 


* Prepare 
for the 
Wwſt. 
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my Life ? Did not Poyſon make Socrates Fa. 
mous? And, was not Catro's Sword a great 
part of his Honor ? Do we fear any Mufor. 
tune to befall w ? We are not preſently ſure 
that it will Happen. How many deliveran- 
ces have Come Unlook'd for ? And, How 
many Miſchiefs that we look for, have never 
come to paſs? 'Tis time enough to lament, 
when it comes, and in the Interim, to pro- 


' miſe our ſelves the Beſt. What do I know 


but ſomething or other may delay or di. 
vert it? Some have ſcapd out of the Fire; 
Others, when a Houſe has fallen over their 
Head, have receiv*d no Hurt ; One Man has 
been ſav*d when a Sword was at his Throat; 
another has been Condemn'd, and out-liv'd 
his Heads-man : So that Ill Fortune, we ſee, 
as well 2s Good, has her Levitics : Perad- 
venture it will be, Peradventure not ; and 
till it comes to Paſs, we are not ſure of it; 
We do many times take Words in a worſe 
ſenſe than they were intended, and ima- 
gine things to be worſe taken than-they 
are. *'Tis time enough to bear a Misfor- 
tune when it Comes, without Anticipa- 
ting it. 

HE that would deliver himſelf from all 
Apprehenſions of the ® Future, let him firſt 

e for Granted, that all his Fears will fall 
upon him; and then Examine, and Meaſure 
the Evil that he fears, which he will find 
to be neither Great, nor Long. Beſide, 
that the Ills which he fears he May ſuffer, he 
ſuffers 


but with the meer Opinion of it ; as Chil- 


. of a Deformed Perſon. If we ſtand in fear 
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ſuffers in the very Fear of them. As in the 
ſymptomes of 3n Approaching Diſeaſe; a 
Man ſhall find himſelf, Lazy and Liſtleſs; a 
Wearineſs in his Limbs, with a Yawning and 
Shuddering all over him : So. 1s it in the 
Caſe of a Weak mind, It Phanſies Misfor- 
tunes, and makes a Man wretched before his 
time. Why ſhould I torment my ſelf ar 

reſent, with what perhaps may fall out 

ifty year hence ? This Humor is a kind of 
Voluntary Diſeaſe, and an Induſtrious Con- 
trivance of our own unhappineſs, to com- 
plain of an Affliction that we do not Feel. 
Some are not only moy'd with Grief it ſelf, 


dren will ſtart at a Shadow, or at the Sight 


of Violence from a Powerful Enemy, it is 
ſome Comfort to us, that whoſocver makes 
himſelf terrible to Others, is not without 
Fear Himſelf : The leaſt Noiſe makes a 
Lyon ftart; and the Fierceſt of Beaſts, 
whatſoeyer enrages them, makes them trem- 
ble too : A Shadow, a Voice; an Unuſual 
Odor rouzes them. 1h 
THE things moſt to be fear'd, I take to 
be of three, Kinds, * Want, Sickneſs, and ,;,,,.. 
x TL -IT i . ; gs 
thoſe Violences that may, be impos'd upon-us my wo be 
by a Stron Hand. The Laſt of theſe has feared, are 
the greatelt; Force, becauſe it comes atten+, Want, Sicke 
ded with Noiſe, and Tumult : Whereas the _—_ 
Incommodities of Poverty , and Diſeaſes, c., if zen 
are more Natural, and ſteal, upon us in Si- in Power, 
lence, without any External Circumſtances 
Q 2 of 
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of Horror : but,the Other marches in Pomp, 
with Fire, and Sword, Gibbets, Racks, 
Hooks: Wild Beaſts to devour ns; Stakes 
to Empale us; Engines to Tear us to pie- 
ces; Pitch*d Bags tg burn us in, and a thou- 
ſand other Exquiſite Inventions of Cruelty; 
No wonder then if that be moſt Dreadful to 
us, that preſents it ſelf in ſo many Uncouth 
ſhapes 3 and by the very Solemnity is ren- 
der*d the moſt Formidable. The more In- 
ſtruments of Bodily pain the Executioner 
ſhews us, the more Frightful he makes him- 
ſelf: For, many a Man that would have en- 
countred Death in any Generous form, with 
Reſolution enough, is yet overcome with 
the Manner of it. As for the Calamities of 
Hunger, and Thirſt, Inward Ulcers, Scorch- 
ing Fevers, Tormenting Fits of the Stone, 
I look upon theſe Miſerics to be at leaſt as 
Grievous as any of the reſt : Only they do 
not ſo much affet the Phancy, becauſe they 
Lye out of Sight. Some People talk High 
of Dangersat a Diſtance; but (like Cowards) 
. when the Executioner comes to do his Duty, 
and ſhews us the Fire, the Axe, the Scaffold, 
and Deathat Hand, their Courage fails them 
upon the very Pinch, when they have moſt 


need of it. Sickneſs (I hope) Captivity, Fire ' 


are no new things to us; the Falls of Hou- 
ſes, Funerals, and Conflagrations, are every 
day before our Eyes. The Man that I Sapp'd 
with laſt Night, is Dead before Morning; 
Why ſhould I wonder then, ſeeing ſo many 
f all about me,to be hit at laft my Self? What 
can 


Cl 
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can be a Greater madneſs, than to cry ont, 
Who would bave dream'd of Thus ? And why 
not I beſeech yeu ? Where is that Eſtate thar 
may not be reduc'd to Beggary ? That Dig- 
nity which may not be follow'd with Baniſh» 
ment, Diſgrace, .and Extreme Contempt ? 
That Kingdom that may not ſuddenly fall 
to ruine z. change its Maſter, and be Depo- 

ated ? That Prince that may not paſs the 
Hand of a Common Hangman? That which 
is one Man's Fortune may be another's ; bur, 
the Foreſight of Calamities to come, breaks 
the Violence of them. 


g_ — 
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It is according to the True, or Falſe Eſtimate 
of Things, that we are Happy or Miſe- 
rable. 


OW many things are there that the 
Phancy makes Terrible by Night, 
which the Day turns into Ridiculous ? What 
is there in Labor, or in Death, that a Man 
ſhould be afraid of ? They are much Slighter 
in Aft,than in Contemplation; and,we Ma 
contemn them, but we |/:{ not : So that ir 
is not becauſe they are Hard, that we dread 
them ; but they are Hard, becauſe we are 
firſt afraid of them. Pains, and other Vio- 
lences of Fortune, are the fame thing to Us, 
that Goblins are toChildren : We are more 
Scar*d with them, than Hurt. We take up 
Q 3 Our 
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our Opinions upon Truſt, and Erre for Cog 
pany ; ſtill Judging That to be Beſt, that ha 
moſt Competitors. We ttiake a Falſe Cal. 
culation of Matters, becanſe we adviſe with 
Opinion, and not with Nature ; And this 
mifleads Us'to a higher eſteem for Riches, 
Honor, and Power, than 'they are worth; 
We have been us'd'to Admire, and Recon 
mend them, and a Private Error is quickh 
turn'd into a Publick. The Gteatelt, an 
the Smalleft things are <qually Hard to be 
comprehended ; we accompt- many thin 
Great, for want of underſtanding what & 
feftually is ſo; And we reckon other things 
to be Small, which we find frequently to be 
of the higheſt Value. Vain things only 
move Vain Minds; The Accidents that we 
ſo much boggle ar, are not Terrible in them. 
ſelves, but they are made ſo by our Infirmi- 
ties, and we: confult rather what we Hear, 
than what we Feel, without Examining, Op- 
poſing, or Diſcuſling the things we fear; ſo 


that we either ſtand ſtill and Tremble, or - 


elſe dire&tly Run, for't ; as thoſe Troops 
did, that upon the raiſing of the Dyſt, took 
a Flock of Sheep for the Enemy. When 
the Body and Mind are Corrupted, *tis no 
Wonder if all things prove Intolerable; and 
not becauſe they are ſo in Truth, but be- 
cauſe we are Difſolute, and Fooliſh: For, 
we are Infatuated to ſuch a Degree, that be- 
twixt the Common Madneſsof Men, and that 
which falls under the Care of the Phyſician, 
there is but this Difference 3 The one labors 


of 
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of a Diſeaſe, and the bother of a Falfe Opi- 


-Rion. 

THE Szoicks hold, That all thoſe Tor- 
ments that commonly draw from us Grones, 
and Ejaculations, are in themſelves Trivial, 
and Contemptible. But theſe High-flown 
Expreſſions apart, (how true ſoever ) Let us 
Diſcourſe the Point at the arate of Ordinary 
Men, - and not make our ſelves miſerable be- 
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* Lot every 


Man mabe 


fore our time ; for, the things we apprehend he beſt y 
to be at hand, may poſlibly never come to / Le. 


paſs. Some things trouble us more than 
they ſhould, Other things Sooner ; and ſome 
things again-diſforder us, that ought not to 
trouble us at all : So that we either Enlarge, 
or Create, or Anticipate;our Diſquiets. For 
the Firſt part, let it relt as a matter in,Con- 
troverſie, for that which I accompt Light, 
Another perhaps will Judge Inſupportable ; 
One Man Laughs under the Laſh, and an- 
other Whines for a Phillip. How ſad a Ca- 
lamity is Poverty to one Man, which to An- 
other appears rather Deſirable than Incon- 
venient 2 For the Poor Man who has no- 
thing to Loſe, has nothing to Fear : And he 
that would enjoy himſelf to the Satisfati- 
on of his Soul, muſt be either poor Indeed, 
or at leaſt look as if he were ſo. Some 
people. are extremely dejected with Sick- 
neſs, and Pain : whereas Epicurus bleſs'd his 
Fate with his laſt Breath in the Acuteſt Tor- 
ments of the. Stone Imaginable. And fo for 


Baniſhment,, which to One Man is ſo Grie- 


yous, and yet to Another is no more than a 
Q 4 bare 
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| bare Change of Place : A thing that we & 
every day for our Health, Pleaſure 5 nay, 

and upon the Accompt even of Common 
Buſineſs. How Terrible is Death to One 

, Man, which to another Appears the greatef 

) Providence in Nature; even toward al Þ 

/ Ages, and Conditions ? It is the Wiſh of M > 

/ Some, the Relief of Many, and the EndofM Ff 

c 


All. It ſets the Slave at Liberty, carries the 
Baniſh'd Man Home, and places all Mortak 
upon the ſame Level : Inſomuch, that Life 
it (elf were a Puniſhment withourt-it. When 
I ſee Tyrants, Tortures, Violences, the Pro- 
ſpe&t of Death is a Conſolation ro me, and 
= only Remedy againſt che Injuries of * 
Lite. +. | 
NAY, ſo great are our Miſtakes in the 
True Eſtimate of things, that we have hard- 
ly done any thing which we have not had 
reaſon to wiſh Undone ; and we have found 
the ehings we fear'd, to be more deſirable 
+ Our very Than thoſe we coveted : * Our very Prayers 
Prayers have been more Pernicious than the Curſes 
many 1 of our Enemies; and we muſt Pray again to 
are Cſs: -1,ve out former Prayers forgiven. Where's 
the Wiſe Man that Wiſhes himſelf the wiſhes 
of his Mother, his Nurſe, or his Tutor ; 
the worſt of Enemies, with the Intention 
of the beſt of Friends ? We are Undone if 
their Prayers be heard ; and it is our Duty 
to Pray, that they may not , For they are no 
other than well-meaning Execrations. Th 
take Evil for Good; and ohe Wiſh fights 
With ariother : "Give ine rather the .Con- 
| + =. tempt 
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tempt of all thoſe things whereof they wiſh 

me the greateſt Plenty. . We are equally 

hurt by ſome that Pray for us, and by others 

that Curſe us: The One imprints in us a 

Falſe Fear, and the Other does us- Miſchief 

by a Miſtake. So that it is no wonder if 
Mankind be miſerable, that is brought u 

from the very Cradle under the Imprecatt- 

ons 'of our Parents. We Pray for Trifles, 
without ſo much as thinking of the greateſt 
Bleflings z and we are not aſham'd many 

times £0 ask God for That, which we ſhould 

bluſh to own to our Neighbor. 7 

IT is with us, as with an Innocefit'® that « je are 


' Our Father had in his Family ; She fell blind vain and 


6 a ſudden, and no body could perſwade Pie, 
hes ſhe was Blind. She could not endure the ,, believe 
Houſe (ſhe Cry'd ) '#t was fo dark; and was j:. 

ſtill calling to go abroad. That which we 
{aught at in her, we find to be true in our 

ſelves, we are Covyetous, and Ambitious ; but 

the World ſhall never bring us to Acknow- 

ledge it, and'we Impute it ro the Place : 

Nay, we are the worſe of the Two; for 

that blind Fool cald for a Guide, and we 
wander about without one. It is a hard 
matter to Cure thoſe that will not belieye 

they are Sick. We are aſham'd to admit a 
Maſter, and we are too old to Learn. Vice 

ſtill goes before Virtue: So that we have 

two Works to do; we muſt caſt off the One, 

and learn the Other. By Qne Evil we make 

way to Another, and only ſeek things to be 


© gyoided, 'or thoſe of which we are ſoon 


weary 
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Wear y- That which ſcem'd too Much 

we witht fork, pron Logs roy. 
ye it 3 and it 3s not as fome Imagine, tha 

Felicity is Greedy z but it_.is re of 


Narrow , apd cannot Satighe us. That 


hich, we take to, be yery High, at a di- 


& we fipgd to, be but Low, when, ye 
OMe ab if; And the Bulineſs is, we do nat 


wideritang the true State of Things.: we 


axe deceiy'd by Rumors z when we haye 


Gaiz'd the-thing we aim'd at, we find it 
to. be! eigher I}, or Empty z or perchance 
Leſs than we expected, or otherwiſe per- 
-.. - haps'Greab, but not Good. 
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CHAP. XV. 
The Bleſſings of Temperance, and Madera- 
£107. . 


ERE is-not any thing that is Neceſſ2- 
ry-to us, but we have it either Cheap, 
or Gray: and this is the Proviſion that our 
Heavenly Father has made for us, whoſe 
Bounty | was never wanting..to our Needs. 
"Tis true, the Belly Craves, and Calls upon 
us, but then a ſmall matter contents it : 
A little/Bread, and Water is ſufficient, and 
all the reſt-is but ſuperfluous. He that lives 
according to Reaſon, ſhall never be Poor ; 
and he that. Governs his Life by Opinion, 
ſhall never be Rich; for Nature is _ 
' ut 
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but Phancy is Boundleſs. As the Meat , 
Clothes, and Lodging, a little Feeds th 
Body, and as little Covers It : $0 that 
Mankind would only attend Humane Na- 
ture, withqut gaping at Oper UjeIcs, a Cook 
would be found as needleſs ag aSoldier ; 
For we may have Neceſlaries upon very Ea- 
fie Terms; whereas we put-our {lves to 
great Pains for exceſſes. When we are Cold, 
we may cover our ſelves withSkins of Beaſts; 
and, againſt viglent Heats, we have Natyral 
Grotto's z or with a few Okers, and a little 
Clay we may defend our ſelves againſt all 
Seaſons. Providence has been kinder to us 
than to leave us to live by our Wits, and to 
ſtand in need of Invention, and Arts : It is 
ony Pride, and Curioſity, that [nyolyes us 
in Difficulties; If nothing will ſerye a Man 
but Rich lorhes, and Furniture; Statues 
and Plate ; a Numerous Train of Seryants, 
and the Rarities of all Nations ; it is not 
Fortunes Ea, but his Own, that he is nor 
Satisfied : For his Deſires are Inſatiable, and 
this is not a Thizſt, but a Diſeaſe, and if 
he were Maſter of the whole World, he 
would be ſtill a Beggar. ?Tis the Mind that 
makes us Rich, and Happy, . in what Condi» 
tion ſoever we are z and Money ſignifies no 
more to it than it does to the Gods; If the 
Religion be Sincere, no matter far the Or- 


- naments : ?Tis only Luxury, and Ayarice, 


that makes Poverty Grieyous to us ; For it 
1s a very ſmallmatter that does our Buſineſs ; 
and when we haye proyided agaiaſt Cold, 

Hunger, 


d3F 
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Hunger, and Thirſt, all the Reſt is but V+- 
nity, and Exceſs: And there's no need of 
Expence upon Foreign Delicacies, or the 
Artifices'of the Kirtchin. What is he the 
worſe for Poverty, that deſpiſes theſe 
things ? Nay, Is he not rather the better for 
it, becauſe he is not able'to go to the Price 
of them ? For he is kept ſound whether he 


will orno; And that which a Man Carner do, 


looks many'times as if he woxld nor. 


» The - WHEN Took back into the * Modera. 
deration of tion of paſt Ages, it makes me aſham'd to 
pt Ages. Diſcourſe, 'as if Poverty had need of any 


Confolation : For we are now come to that 
degree of Intemperance, that a fair Patri- 
mony is too little for a Meal. Homer had 
bur One Servant ; Plato Three; and Zeno 
. (the Maſter of the Maſculine SeCt of Sroicks) 


had noneat all, The Danghters of Scipio had - 


their Portionsout of the Common Treaſury, 


. fortheirFather left them notworth a Penny: 


How happy were their Husbands that had 
the People of Rome for their Father-in-Law ? 
Shall any-Man now Contemn Poverty after 
theſe Eminent Examples ; which are ſuffi- 
cient not only to Juſtifie, but to Recommend 
i ? Upon Dzogenes's only Servant's running 
away from him, he was told where he was, 
and perſwaded to fetch him back again. 
What, ſays he, can Manes live without Dio- 
genes, ' and not Diogenes withour Manes ? 
And ſo-let him go. The Piety and Mode- 
ration of Scipio has made his Memory more 
Venerable, than his Arms; and more yer 
after 
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after he left his Country, than while he de- 

fended it: For matters were come to that: 
6G, that either Scip;o mult be Injurious to 
me, Or Rome to Scipio. Courſe Bread, and 

Water, to a Temperate Man is as good as a 

Feaſt, and the very Herbs of the Field yield 

2 Nouriſhment to Man, as well as to Beaſts. 


It was not by Choice Meats, and Perfumes, 


that our Fore-fathers recommended them- 
ſelves, but by Virtuous Actions, and the 
Sweat of Honeſt, Military, and of Manly 
Labors. 

WHILE Nature lay in Common, and all 


* her Benefits were promiſcuoufly enjoy'd, * The Stare 
What could be happier than that ſtare of f {mv 
Mankind ? When People liv*d without either **** 


Ayarice, or Enyy ? What could be Richer, 
than when there was not a Poor Man to be 
found in the World ? So ſoon as this Impar- 
tial Bounty of Providence came to be re- 
ſtrain*d, by Covetouſneſs ; and that Parti- 
culars appropriated That to themſelyes 
which was intended for All ; then did Po- 
verty creep into the World ; when ſome 
Men by deſiring more than came to their 
ſhare, loſt their Title to the Reſt., A loſs 
ever to be repaird; for though, we ma 


come Yet to get much, we once had All.- 


The Fruits of the Earth were in thoſe days 
divided among the Inhabitants of it, with- 
out either Want, or Exceſs. So long as 
Men contented themſclyes with their Lot, 
there was no Violence; no Engroſling,; or 
Hiding of thoſe Benefits for Particular Ad- 

a yautages, 
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vantages, hich were appoliired for ol Mir 
Man 


Conirtianity 3 but every Man Had as with nol 
Care for hls hbot, as for Himſelf. Ng for 
Arms; '6r Blbodſhed ; no War, but with fo 


Wild Beaſts : But under the Protection 6f 
a Wood, or a Cave, they ſpent their days, 
without C3res, and their nights without MW 27 
Grones ; Their Innocence was their Secu. Ml © 
rity, and their Proteftion. There were as MW * 
yet no Beds-of State, no Ornaments of I ® 
Pearl, of Embroidery; nor any of thoſe . 

c 

| 


Remorſes that attend them ; but the Heza- 
vens were their Canopy, and the Glories 
of them their SpeCftacle. The Motions of 
the Orbs; the Courſes of the Stars, and the 
wonderful order of Providence was their 
Contemplation : There was no fear of the 
Houſe falling ; or the Ruſling of a Rat be- 
hind the Arras; they had no Palaces then 
like Cities ; brit they had open Air, and 
Breathing-Room ; Cryſtal Fountains, Re- 
freſhing Shades ; the Meadows dreſt up in 
their Native Beauty, and ſuch Cottages as 
were according to Nature, and wherein they 
lived — , withour fear either of 
Loſing, or of Falling. Theſe people liv'd 
without either Sollicitude, of Fraud ; and 
et I miſt call them rather Happy, than 
iſe. -That Men were generally better be- 
fore they were corrupted, than after, I niake 
no doubt ; 'and I am apr to believe,that they 
were Stronger and Hardier too; but 
their Wits were not yet come to Maturity 
for Nature does not give Virtue ; and wed 
in 
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kind of Art to become Good : They had 
not as yet torn up the Bowels of the Earth 
for Gold, Silver, or Precious Stones ; and; 
ſo far were they from killin any Man, as we 
do, for a Spettacle, that they were not as 
yet come to it, either in Fear, or Anger ; 
nay they ſpar'd the very Fiſhes. But after 
*cu. W 2ll This, they were Innocent, becauſe they 
e as WM: were Ignorant; and there's a great differencs 
of MY betwixt not Knowing how to offend, and not 
oſe W being Willing to do it. They had, in that 
22- WM rude Life, certain Images, and Reſemblances 
ics MW of Virtue, but yet they fell ſhort of Virtue ir 
of WM ſelf, which comes only by Inſtitution, Learn- 
he ing, and Study, as it is perfeCted by Practice. 
ir W 1tis indeed the End for which we were born, 
Ic but yet it did not come into the World with 
. us; and in the beſt of Men, before they are 
2 inſtructed, we find rather the Matter, and 
! the Seeds of Virtue, than the Virtue it ſelf. 
It is the wonderful Benignity of Nature, 
| that has laid open to us all things that may 
do us Good, and only hidden thoſe things 
from us that may hurt us: as if ſhe dittſt not 

truſt us with Gold, and Silver ; or with 

Iron; which is the Inſtrumetit of Wax, and 
Contention for the other. It is we our ſelves 

that have drawn out of the Earth, both the 
Cauſes, and the Inftrumenrs of our Datiers; 

And we are {6 vain as to ſet the higheſt 
eſteem upon thoſe things to which Nature 
has aſſign'd the loweſt place. What can 
be more Conrſe, ad Rude in the Mine, _ 
ele 
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theſe precious Metals; or more Slaviſh, and 
Dirty, than the People that Dig, and Work 
them ? And yet they defite our Minds more 
than our Bodies; and make the Poſlefſor 
fouler than the Artificer of them. Rich 
Men, in fige, are only the Greater Slayts, 
_ the One and the Other wants a great 
cal. 
HAPPY is that Man that Eats only for 


= "— 2 Hunger, and Drinks only for Thirſt , that 


ſtands upon 'his own legs, and lives by Rea- 
ſon, not by Example ; and provides for Uſe, 
and Neceſlity , not for; Oſtentation and 
Pomp. Let us Curb our Appetites, encuu- 
rage yy 9s and rather be beholden to our 
Selves for Riches, than to Fortune; who, 
when a Man draws himſelf into a narrow 
compaſs, has the leaſt Mark at him. Let m 
Bed be plain and Clean, and my Clothes ſ& 
too; my Meat without much Expence, or 
many Wayters; and neither a Burthen to- 
my Purſe. nor to my Body ; nor to go out, 
the ſame way ic c=me in. That which 1s tog 
little for Luxur,. . -"undantly enough fd; 
Nature. The Eud of !...ting and Drinking, 
is Satiety; Now, What matters it, though 
One Eats, and Drinks more, and Ano- 
ther Leſs. ſo long as the One is not a Hun- 
fry, nor the Other a Thi:it ? Epicurws, that 
its Pleaſure to Nature, as the Sroicks do 
Virtue, is undoubtedly ig the Right; and 
thoſe that Cite him to authoriſe their Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, do exceedingly miſtake _ 
an 
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andonly ſeek a good Authority for an Eyil 
Cauſe : For their Pleaſures of Sloth, Glut- 
tony, and Luſt, haye no Aſhnity at all with 
his Precepts, or Meaning, *Tis true, that 
at firſt ſight, his Philoſophy ſeems Effemi- 
nate z but he that looks nearer him, will 
find him to be a very Brave Man only in a 
Womaniſh Dreſs. 


241 


'T1S a Common Objetion,l know, *That a 2 Phi- 


theſePhiloſophersdo not live at the rate that 
they Talk; for they can flatter their Supe- 
riours, Gather Eſtates, and be as much con- 
cern'd at the Loſs of Fortune, or of Friends, 
as other people : As ſenſible of Reproaches, 
as Luxurious in their Eating, and Drinking, 
their Furniture, their Houſes ; as Magnih- 
cent in their Plate, Servants, and Officers ; 
as Profuſe,and Curious in their Gardens, &c. 
Well! And what of all This ; or if itwere 
twenty times more ? *Tis ſome degree of 
Virtue for a Man to Condemn himſelf; and 
if he cannot come upto theBeſt, to be yer bet- 
ter than the Worlt ; and if he cagnot wholly 
Subdue his Appetites, howeyer to Check, and 
Dimiaiſh them. If I do not Live,as I Preach, 
rake notice that I do not ſpeak of my Self, 
but of Virtue;nor am Iſo much offended with 
other Mens Vices, as with my Own. All this 
was objected to Plato, Epicxrns,Zeno : Nor is 
any Virtue ſoSacred,as to ſcapeMalevolence. 
The Cinique Demetrius was a great Inſtance 
of Severity,and Mortification ; and one that 

R Impoy'd 


loſophers 
lrve as they 


teach. 
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Impos'd upon himſelf, neither to Poſſefvay 
thing, nor ſo much as to Ask it : and yet 
had this Scom put upon him, that his Profeſſ 
on was Poverty, not Virtue, Plato 5 blami 
for Asking Mony ;, Ariſtotle for Receiving it; 
Demoecritus for Neglefting it ;, Epieurns far 
Conſuming it. How happy were we if me 
could but come to. Imitate theſe M&ngVL 
ces; for if we knew our Own Condition, 
we ſhould find work enough at Home. But, 
we are like People that are making Merry 
at a Play, ora Tavern ; when our own hoy 
ſesare on fire, and yet we know nothing 
on't. Nay, Cato himſelf was ſaid to be 
Drunkard ; but Drunkenneſs it ſelf ſhall 
ſooner be proy'd to be no Crime, than Cat 
diſhoneſt. They that demoliſh Temple, 
andovyerturn Altars, ſhew their Good Will 
though-they can do the Gods no hurt ; and 
ſo ir fares with thoſe that invade the 
Reputation of great Men. * {if the Profef- 
ſors of Virtue be as the World calls them, 
Avaritions, Libidinous, Ambitious ; What 
are they then that have a deteſtation for the 
very Name of it ? But Malicious Natures 
do not want Wit to abuſe Honeſter Men 
than themſelves. 1t is the Praftice of the 
Multitude, to bark at Eminent Men, as littk 
Dogs do at Strangers; for they look upon 
other Mens Virtues, as the Upbraiding of 
their own Wickednefs. We ſhould do well 
tocommend thoſe that are Good; if not, 
let us paſs them oyer; but however let us 


ſpare our ſelyes; for beſide the —__—— 
0 
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of Virtue, our Rage is to no purpoſe. But 
to return now to my Text. 

WE are ready enough to limit Others, 


but * loath to pur BoundsandReſtraint upon a 7; gud 
our ſelves; though we know that many times to pradtife 
a Greater Evil is Curd by a Leſs; and the Fragality 
Mind that wNIl not be brought to Virtue by ® Plenty, 


Precept,comes to it frequently by Neceſlity. 
Let us try alittle to eat upon a Joint-Stool ; 
to ſerve our {elves ; to Live within Com- 

ſs, and accommodate our-Cloaths to the 
End they were made for. Occaſional Ex- 

iments. of our Moderation give vs the 
on Proof of our Firmnefs, and Virtue. 
A well-govern'd Appetite is a great part. of 
Liberty ; and it is a Bleſſed Lot, that ſince 
no Man can have all things that hg would 
haye, we mayallof us forbear defiring what 
we have not. It is the Office of Tempe- 
rance to Oyer-rule us in our Pleaſures; Some 
ſhe Rejects, Others ſhe Qualifies, and Keeps 
within Bounds, Oh ! the Delights of Reſt, 
when a Man comes to be Weary, aid of 
Meat, when he is heartily Hungry ! I have 
learn'd ( fays our Author ) by one Journey, 
how many things we have that are ſuper- 
fuous, and how eaſily they may be ſpar'd; 


for, when we are withouc them, upon Ne- 
ceſlity, we do not ſo much as feel the want 


them. This is the Second Bleſſed Day 
({ays he ) that my Friend, and I] have Tra- 
velPd together z One Waggon carries our 
Selyes, and our Servants; My Mattreſs lies 
| R 2 upon 
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upon the Ground, and I upon That : Ow 
Dyet anſwerable to our Lodging; and never 
without our Figs and our Table- Books. The 
Muletier without Shooes,and the Mules only 
ove themſelvesto be Alive by their Walk. 
ing. In this Equipage, I am not willing, ] 
perceive, to own my ſelf, but as often 25 we 
happen into better Company, I preſenth 
fall a bluſhing ; which ſhews, that 1 am na 
yet confirm'd inthoſe which I Approve, and 
Commend : I am not yet come tro Own 
Frugaliry ; for he that's Aſham'd to be fern 
in a Mean Condition, would be proud of x 
ſplendid one. I value my ſelf upon what 
Paſſengers think of me, and Tacitely re- 
nounce my Principles ; whereas I ſhould re 
ther lift up my Voice to be heard by Man- 
kind, andtell them, You are all Mad ; you 
Minds are ſet upon ſuperfluities, and you vs 
lue no Man for his Virtues, 1 came one Night 
weary home, and threw my ſelf upon the 
Bed, wich this Conſideration about me: 
There u nothing Ill, that is Well Taken. My 
Baker tells me he has no Bread; but, fays 
he, I may get ſome of your Tenants, though 
I fear 'tis not Good. No matter, faid I, 
for I'll ſtay till it be Better ; that.is to ſay, 
til my ſtomach will be glad of worſe. I 
is Diſcretion ſometimes to praCtiſe Loy -+ 
Trance, and wont our ſelves toa Little ; 
there are many Difficulties both of Time, 
and Place,that may Force us upon it. When 
we come to the Matter of Patrimony ; How 
ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly do we examine what every Man is 
Worth, before well truſt him with a Penny : 
Such « Man, we Cry, has a great Eſtate, but 
it i ſhrewdly incumber'd; a very fair Houſe, 
but 'twas built with borrow'd Money ;, a Nu- 
merous Family, but he does not keep Touch with 
bis Creditors ;, if” his Debts were paid, he would 
net be worth a Groat. Why do not we take 
the ſame Courſe in other things;and examine 
what every Man is worth ? 'Tis not enough 
to have a long Train of Attendants; VaſtPoſ- 
ſeſſions ; or an Incredible Treaſure in Mo- 
ney, and Jewels; a Man may be Poor for all 
this. There's only this difference at Beſt 
One Man borrows of the Vſarer, and the 
Other of Fortune. What ſignifies the Car- 
ving, or Gilding of the Chariot ? Is the Ma- 
ſter ever the better for't ? 

WE cannot Cloſe up this Chapter with a 


more generous* Inſtance of Moderation,than a The Ms; :: / 


that of Fabricins. Pyrrhus tempted him with a 
Sum of Money to betray his Country ; and 
Pyrrhus his Phyſician offer*d Fabricius, for a 
Sum 6f Money, to Poyſon his Maſter ;, But 
he was too Brave, either to be Overcome by 
Gold, or to Overcome by Poyſon ; 1o that 
he refus'd the Money, and advis'd Pyrrhus 
to have a Care of Treachery ; and This in 
the Heat too of a Licentious War : Fabri- 
cins valu'd himſelf upon his Poverty, and 
was as much above the Thought of Riches, 
as of Poyſon. Live Pyrrbus, ſays he, by my 
Friendſhip ; and not” TY to thy Satisfatts- 
3 


on, 
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ſay, That FalFicius could not be Corrupted, 
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Conſtancy of Mind gives a Man Reputation, 
* and makeshim happy indeſpite of all Mix 


fortunes. 


"== whole Duty of Man may be re- 
duc'dto the Two Pointsof Abſtinence, 


| and Patience. Temperance in Proſperity, and 


Courage in Adverſity, We have already 
treated of the Former ; and the Other fol- 
lows now 1n Courſe. 

EPICURUS will have it, that a * Wiſe 
Man will Bear all Injuries; but the Stoicky 


above Trju: will not allow thoſe things to be Injuries, 


which Epicurus calls ſo. Now, betwixt 
theſe Two, there is the ſame difference that 
we find betwixt rwo Gladiators; the Onere- 
ceives Wounds, but yet maintains hisGround, 
the Other tells the People, when he isin 
Blood, that *T but a ſcratch, and will not 


ſuffer any body to part them. An Injury | 


cannot be Receiv/d, but it muſt be Done; 
But it may be Done, and yet not Receiv'd ; 
as a Man may be in the Water, and not 
Swim, but if he Swims, 'tis preſum*d that 


heis in the Water. Or if a Blow, or a Stiot. 


be levelPd at us,it may ſo happen, that-aMaii 
may miſs his Aim, or ſome Accident inter- 


poſe. 


tity 
ted. 
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poſe that may divert the Miſchief. That 
which is Hurt is Paſſive, and Inferior to that 
which Hurts it; but you will ſay, that $Ss- 
crates was Condemn'd, and put to Death, 
and ſo receiy'd an Injury ; butI anſwer, that 
the Tyrants Did him an Injury, and yet he 
Receiv'd none. He that ſteals any thing from 
me, and Hides it in my Own houſe; though 
I havenot loſt it, yet he has ſtolen it. He 
that lies with his own Wife, and takes her 
for another Woman ; though the Woman 
-be Honeſt, the Man is an Adulterer. Sup- 
poſe a Man Gives me a draught of Poyſon ; 
and it provesnot ſtrong enough to kill me ; 
his Guilt is never the Leſs for the Diſap- 
pointment : He that makes a Paſs at me,is as 
much a Murderer; though I put it by, as if 
he had ſtruck me to the Heart. It is the 
Intention, not the Effect, that makes the 
Wickedneſs. He is a Thief, that has 
the Will of Killing, and Slaying, before his 
hand is dipt in Blood : As it is Sacrilege,the 
yery Latention of laying violent Hands up- 
on Holy Things. If a Philoſopher be ex- 
sd to Torments, the Axe over his Head, 

is Body wounded, his Guts in his Hands ; 
I will allow him to Groan ; for Virtueit ſelf 
cannot deveſt him of the Nature of a Man 
but if his Mind ſtands Firm, he has diſcharg'd 
his part. A Great Mind enables a Man to 
maintain his Station with Honor ; So that he 
only makes uſe of what he meets in his way, 
asa Pilgrim that would fain be at his Jour- 


neys End. 
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I T..is the Excellency of a Grey 
ror * Mind to Ak nothing,and ro Ware nothing WW 1 
ther achs and toſay, lf bave nothing to do with Fn. 5S 
ary thing, gunethat Repulſes Cato, and Prefers Vatinin. WW © 
thing, He that quits his Hold, and accompts xi 
5 thingGood thatis notHoneſt;runs gaping T 
ter Caſualties,ſpends his days in Anxiety,and WW © 
Vain Expettation ; That Man is Miſerable, MW * 
And yer *tis hard you'll ſay.to beBaniſh'd,or M | 
caſt into Priſon : Nay, what if it were tobe 
burnt, or any other way deſtroy'd ? We hae 
Examples in all Ages, and in all Caſes, of 
Great Men that have triumphd over allMis- 
fortunes. MAdetellus ſuffer?d Exile Reſolute. 
ly; Rutilins, Chearfully ; Socrares diſputed 
in the Dungeon ; and though he might haye 
made his Eſcape, refus'd it ; To ſhew the 
World how eaſie a thing it was to ſubdue 
the Two Great Terrors of Mankind, Death, 
and a Zayle, Or what ſhall we fay of Mu 
cius Scevola ;,a Man only of a Military Cou- 
rage, and without the Help either of Philo- 
fophy, or Letters ? who, when he found that 
he had kilPd the Secretary, inſtead of Por- 
cenna (the Prince) burnt his Right Hand 
to Aſhes for the Miſtake ; and held his 
Arm in the Flame, till it was taken away by 
his very Enemies. Porcenna did more eaſily 
pardon Mucius for his Intent to kill him 
than Mucins forgave Himſelf for miſling of 
his Aim. He might have done a Luckier 
thing, but never a Braver, 


DID 
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DID not Cato in the laſt night of his * 
Life, take Plato to Bed with him ; with his 
Sword at his Beds-head ; the One, that he 
might have Death at his Will ; the Other, 
that he might have it in his Power; being 
reſoly'd that no man ſhould be able to ſay, 
either that he kilFd, or that he ſav'd Cato? 
$o ſoon as he had compos'd his Thoughts, 
he took his Sword ; Fortune, ſays he, 1 heve 
hitherto Fought for my Countryes Liberty, and 
for my Own, and only that I might live 
Free among Freemen ; but the Cauſe is now 
Loſt, and Cato Safe. With that word, he 
calt himſelf upon his Sword, and after the 
Phyſicians, that preſsd in upon him, had 
bound up his Wound, he tore it open again, 
and ſo expired with the ſame Greatneſs of 
Soul, that he Liv'd. But theſe are the Ex- 
amples you'll ſay, of men famous in their 
Generations. Let us but Conſult Hiſtory, 
and we ſhall find, even in the moſt Effemi- 
nate of Nations, and the moſt Diſſolute of 
Times, Men of all Degrees, Ages, and For- 
tunes, nay, even Women themſelyes, that 
have overcome the Fear of Death : which, 
in truth, is folittle to be fear?d, that, duly 
conſider'd, it is one of the Greateſt Benefits 
in Nature, It was as great an Honor for 
Cato, when his Party was Broken, that he 
himſelf ſtood his Ground, as it would have 
been if he had carry'd the day, and-ſetled an 
Qniverſal Peace : For it is an Equal Pru- 
dence, to make the beſt of a bad Game, and 


. fo manage a Good one, The Day that he 


was 


a Cato's 
Conflancy, 


was Repul'd,” he Play'd ; and the Night 
that he Kd: himſelf, he Read ; as valuing 
the Loſs of his Life, and the Miſſing. of an 
Office at the ſame Rate. People, L know, 
are apt to pronounce. upon Other mens In- 
firmities, by the Meaſure of their Own, and 
to think it Impoſſible that a Man ſhould be 
content to be Burnt, Wounded, KilPd, or 
Shackl'd, though in fore Caſes he may. 
Ic is only for a Great Mind to judge of Great 
things ;- for. otherwiſe, that which 4s our 
Infirmity, will ſcem to be another Bodies; 
asa ſftreight ſtick in the Water appears to 
be Crooked. He that Yields, draws vu 

his own Head his own Ruin ; for we are ure 
to get the-better of Fortune, if we do but 
ſtruggle with her. Fencers, and Wraſtlers 
we ſce,, what Blows, and Bruifſes they en- 
dure,not only for Honor,but for Exerciſe : If 
we turn our Backs once, we are Routed, and 
Purſwd ; That Man only is Happy, that 
Draws Goed out of Evil; that ſtands faſt 
in his Judgment , and Unmovy'd with any 
External Violence ; or however, {ſo little 
 mov'd, that the Keeneſt Arrow in the Qui- 
ver of Fortune is but as the Prick of a Needle 
to him, rather than a Wound : And all her 
other Weapons fall upon him only as Hail 
upon the koof of a Houſe, that Crackles, 
and skips off again, without any Damage to 
the Inhabitant. 
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A Genepous, and a Clear-ſighted Young 
Man, wall take it for ® a Happineſs to ene. * 
counter ill Fortune. *Tis nothing for a 


quitted their Ground, and there to ſtand up. *: 
right, where other Men are beaten Down, 
this is Divine, and Praiſe-worthy. What 
Ill is there in Torments, or in thoſe things 
which we commonly accompt Grieyous 
Croſſes ? The great Evil is the want of 
Courage ; the Bowing, and Submitting to 


. them ; which can never happen to a 


Wiſe Man ; for he ſtands upright under any 
Weight : Nothing that is to' be Born diſ- 
pleaſes him ; he knows his Strength 3 and, 
whatſoever may be any Man's Lot, he never 
complains of, if it be his Own. Nature, 
he ſays, deceives no Body ; ſhe does not 
tell us whether our Children ſhall be Fair, 
or Foul; Wiſe, or Fooliſh ; Good Subjefts,or 
Traytors; nor whether our Fortune, ſhall 
be Good, or Bad. We muſt not Judge of 
a Man by his Ornaments ; but ſtrip him of 
all che Advantages, and the Impolſtures of 
Fortune; nay, of his very Body too, and 
look into his Mind : If he can fee a naked 
Sword at his Eyes, without ſo muck aswink- 
ing; if he make it a thing Indifferent to him, 
whether his Life go out at his Throar, or at 
his Mouth ; if he can hear himſelf Sentenc'd 
to Tormeats, or Exile ; and under the very 
hand of the Executioner, fay Thus to _ 

$, elf, 


teſt Evil in 


- - dverſi 
Man to hold'up his Head in a Calm, but to ; the ſub 
maintain his Poſt, when all others haye mitting ts 
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felf, All this I am provided for, and "tizm 
more, than a Man, that is to Suffer the Fati 
of Humanity. This is the Temper of Mind 
that Speaks a Man Happy ; and without 
This, all the Confluences of External Com- 
forts ſignify no more than the Perfonating 
of a King upon the Stage; when the Cur- 
tain is drawn we are Players agatn. Not 
that I pretend to except a Wiſe man out of 
the number of Men, as if he had no ſenſe of 
Pain, but I reckon him as Compounded of 
Body, and Soul : The Body is l[rrational, 
and may be Gall'd, Burnt, Tortur'd; but 
the Rational Part is Fearleſs, Invincible, and 
not to be ſhaken. This is it that I reckon 
upon as the Supreme Good of Man ; which 
eill it be perfected, is but an unſteady Agi- 
tation' of Thought, and in the PerfeCtion, 
an Immoveable Stability. Ir is not in our 
Contentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of the 
Theatre, where we may throw down our 
Arms, and pray for Quarter : but here we 
muſt Dye Firm and Reſolute. There needs 
—_— to thoſe things which we 
are Inclin*d to by a Natural Inſtin&; as 
the Preſervation of our ſelves with Eaſe, 
and Pleaſure ; but, if it comes to the Tryal 
of our Faith Dy Torments, or of our Cou- 
rage by Wounds, theſe are Difficulties that 
we muſt be arm'd againſt by Philoſophy and 
Precept : And yet all This is no more than 
what we were born to; and no matter of 
Wonder at all; ſo that a Wiſe man prepares 
himſelf for*t ; asexpeCting that whatſoever 
May 
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' be, Will be. My Body is Frail, and 
Lichte not only to the Impreſſions of Vio- 
lence, but to Afflictions alfo, that Naturall 
ſucceed our Pleaſures. Full Meals bring 
Crudities; Whoring,and Drinking make the 
Hands to Shake, and the Knees to Tremble. 
It is only the ſurprize, and Newneſs of the 
thing, which makes that Misfortune Ter- 
rible, which by Premeditation might be 
made Eaſie to us. For, that which ſome 
People make Light by Sufferance, others 
do by Fore-ſight. Whatſoever is Neceſlary, 
we muſt bear Patiently. *Tis no new thing 
to Dye; no new thing to Mourn, and no 
new thing to be Merry again. Muſt I be 
Poor ? I ſhall haye Company ; In Bamſ- 
ment ? T'll think my ſelf Born there. If I 
Dye, I ſhall beno more Sick, and *tis a thing 
I can do but Once. 


25F 


LET us never wonder at any thing ® we a Le ny 
are Born to; for no Man has reaſon to #fan be 


Complain, where we are all in the ſame 


Law of Mortality. We muſt undergo the 
Colds of Winter, the Heats of Summer ; 
the Diſtempers of the Air, and Diſcaſes of 
the Body. A Wild Beaſt meets us in One 
place, and a Man that is more Brutal, in 
another z We are here aſſaulted by Fire 
There by Water. Demetrivns was reſervd 
by Providence for the Age he livdin; to 
ſhew, that neither the Times could Cor- 
rupt Him, nor he Reform the People. He 
Was 


Condition. He that ſcapes, might have = —_ 


ſuffer'd ; and *tis but Equal to ſubmit to the te. 


Born 
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was a Man of an Exatt Judgment, $ 
to his purpoſe, and of a Strong Eloquence; 
Not Finical in his Words, but his Senſe wa 
Maſculine, and Vehement. He was fo 
lify'd in his Life, and Diſcourſe, that by 
ſerv'd both for an Example,and a Reproach, 
If Fortune ſhould have offer'd that Man the 
Government,and the Poſ[cſſion of the whole 
World, upon Condition not to lay it down 
again ; 1 dare ſay he would have refus'd it ; 
And Thus have Expoſtulated the matter 
with you. Why ſhould you tempt a Freeman 
to put his ſhoulders under a Burthen ;, or an 
Honeſt Man to pollute himſelf with the Dregs 
of Mankind ? Why do you offer me the Spoyls 
of Princes, and of Nations, and the Price nat 
only of your Blood, but of your Souls ? It is 
the part of a Great Mind to be Temperate 
in Proſperity ; Reſolute in Adverſity ; To 
Deſpiſe what the Vulgar Admire 3 and tv 
Prefer a Mediocrity to an Exceſs. Was not 
Socrates oppreſs'd with Poverty, Labor,nay, 
and the Worſt of Wars in his own Family, 
a Fierce, and Turbulent Woman to his 
Wife ? Were not his Children Indocile, and 
like their Mothes? After Seven and twenty 
Ears ſpenc in Arms, he fell under a ſhvery 
£0: the Thirty Tyrants, and moſt of them his 
bitter Egemies-;. He came at laſt; to be Sen- 
tenCd as 4 Vielator of Relsgion, a Corrupter 
of Youth, and a Common Exemy to God, and 
Man. After this he wasImpriſon'd;and put to 
Deach'by Poyſen 3 which was all ſo far from 


working: * 


| «Mong thoſe thatthe World call Wiſe Men. 
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working upon his Mind, that it never 
much as alter*d his Countenance. We are 
to bear 111 Accidents, as Unkind Seaſons, - 
Diſtempers, or Diſeaſes ; and, Why may 
we not reckon the Actions of Wicked Men 
eyer among thoſe Accidents ? Their Deli 
berations are not Counſels , but Frands, 
Snares, and Inordinate Motions of the 
Mind and they are never without a thow- 
ſand Pretences, and Occaſions of doing a 
Man miſchief. They have their Informers, 
their Knights of the Poſt ; they can make an 
Intereſt with Powerful Men, and one may 
be Robb'd as well upon the Bench, as upon 
the High-way. They lie in wait for Ad- 
vantapges, and live in perpetual Agitation, 
betwixt Hope,and Fear : Whereas he that 1s 
truly Compos'd, will ſtand all Shocks, either 
of Violences, Flatteries, or Menaces, with- 
out Perturbation. It is an Inward fear that 
makes us Curious afrer what we hear A- 
broad, 

IT is an Error to attribute either Good, 


25S 


or 11, $94 Fortune: but the Marrer of 'it WE a Thetwet; 
may ; and we our ſelyes are the Occaſion of of Formne 
it, being, in Effet, the Artificers of our © acirhey 


own Happineſs; or Miſery : For therMind 
is above Fortune; if That be Eyit, itmakes 
every thing elſe ſo- roo; But'if irbe Right, 
and Sincere, it Correftswhat is Wrong;and 
Mollifies what-is Hard, with and 
Courage. There's a great Difftzence a- 


Some take up Private Reſolutions of _ 
| o 


as, 


Eul, 
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fing Fortune, but they cannot go thorough 
with them, for they are either dazled wig 

Splendor on the One hand,or affrighted wizh 
Terrors on the Other : but there are Othin 
that will cloſe, and graple with Fortune, and 
ſtill come off Victorious. Aducins-. over 
came the Fire ; Regulus the Gibbet;z Soog 
tes, Poyſon ; Rut:lins, Baniſhment ;, Cary 
Death; Fabricius, Riches ; Tubero, Poven, 
ty; and Sextixs, Honors. But there are ſome 
again ſo Delicate, that they cannot ſo much 
as bear a ſcandalous Report ; which- is the 
ſame thing as if a Man ſhould quarrel for 
being juſtled in a Croud, or daſh'd as he 
walks 1n the Streets ; He that has-a great 
way-to Go, muſt expeCt a Slip, to Stum- 
ble, and to be Tir*d : To the Luxuriow 
Man, Frugality is a Puniſhment ; Laboy, 
and Induſtry to the Sluggard ; nay, Study u 
ſelf isa Torment to- him. Not that theſe 
things are hard to us by Nature, but weow 
ſelves are Vain and Irreſolute, Nay, we 
wonder many of us, how any Man can live 
without Wine, or endure to Riſe ſocarly 
in a Morning. 

A Brave Man muſt expect to be toſs'd; 
for he is to ſteer his Courſe in the Teeth 
of Fortune, and to work againſt Wind and 
CO. = the — of Torments, 
though there a t; one Virtue, a 
Man exerciſes - —_ That which is moſt 
Eminent is Patience ( which is but a Branch 
of Fortitude ) But there is Prudence alſo, 
in the Choice of the Attion, and. in the 

| Bearing 
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Rearing what we cannotayoid ; and there is 
Conſtancy in bearing ic Refolutely ; And 
there is the ſame Concurrence alſo of ſeve- 
ral Virtues in other Generous Undertakings. 
When Leonidas was to carry his 300 Men u- 
to the Straits of the Fhermopyleto put a ſtop 
to Xerxes his huge Army : Come, fellow Sol- 
diers, ſays he, Eat your Dinners here, as if 
ye were. to Sup in another World, And they 
anſwer'd his Reſolution. How Plz:in, and 
Imperious was That ſhort Speech of Cediri- 
w to his Men upoh a Deſperate Action ? 
and, How glorious a Mixture was there in 
it Both of Bravery, and Prudence ? Soldiers, 
fays he, It i neceſſary for ws to Go, but it is not 
xecefſary for us to Keturn. This Brief, and 
00 Pertinent Harangue, was worth Ten thous 
r, W f£and of the Frivolous Cavils, and Diſtini- 
" ons of the Schools , which rather break the 
q Mind, than Fertifie it, and when ?tis once 
7 
. 


perplexed, and prick*d with Difficulties , 
and Scruples, there they leave it. Our Paſ- 
hone are Numerous, and Strong, and not to6 
be Maſter'd with Quirks, and Tricks, as if 
a Man ſhould undertake to defend the Cauſe 
of God, and Men, with a Bulruſh. It was 
a Remarkable piece of Honor, and Policy 
together, [ Attion of Ceſar's, upori the 

ing of Pompey's Cabinet at the Battel of 
Pharſalia : *Tis Probable that theLerters in 
it might | have diſcover'd who were; his 
Friends, and who his Enemies, and. yet he 

rnt it, without ſo much as Opening it: 
ing it the Nobleſt way of Pardon- 
| S Ing, 
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ine, to: keep himſelf Tgnorant both of i 
ender, and of the Offence. It was'a Braw 
Preſence of Mind alfo in Alexander, whiz, 
upon Advice, that his Phyſician Phrky"wp 
tended to Poyfon him, took the'Letrer 
Advice in One -hand,' and the Cup in the 
Other, delivering Phitip the Letrer to Read 
while he himſelf drank the Potion. 
SOME are of Opinion, that Death gives 
4 © Man"Courage to ſupport Pain, and that 
Pain fortifies a Man againſt Death ; Burl 
ſay rather, that a Wiſe Man depends 
himſelf __ Both, and that the doe not 
either ſuffer with Patience, in hbpes 
Death, or Dye willingly becauſe he 'is 
of Life ; but he bears the One, and Waits 
for the Other, and carries a Divine Mind 
throuzh all the Accidents of Hyutnane Life, 
He looks upon Faith, and Honelty, as the 
moſt Sacred Good of Mankind, and neither 
to be ford by Neceſlity, nor Corrupted by 
Reward : Kill, Burn, Tear ham in Pieces, ke 
will be True to his Truft ; and the more any 
Man labors to make him diſcoyer a 'Secret, 
the deeper will he hide it. Reſolntion is the 
Inexpognable Defence of Humane Weaks 
nefs, and it is a wonderful Providence that 
attends it. Horarins Cocles oppor his Single 
Body to the whole Army, till theBridge was 
cut down behind him, and'rhen I: into 
the Rivet, with his Sword in his hand; and 
came "off fafe to his "_ There' was 4 
Fellow Queſtion'd about a Plot upon the Life 
of a Tyrant, and'put to the Torture way 
oth CLUE 
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clare his Confederates: He nam'd, by one, 
and one, all the Tyrant's Friends that were 
ut him; and ſtiff as they were naiyd, 

were put to Death : The Tyrant ask'd 

n at if there were any more. - Yes, 
fays he; you your ſelf were in the Plot, and 
now you haye never another Friend lefr you 
in the World : Whereupon the Tyrant cut 
the Throats of his own Guards. He is the 
Happy Man that is the Maſter of himſelf, and 
triumphs over the Fear of Death, which has 
overcome the Conquerot's of the World. 
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Our Happineſs depends in a great Meaſurt 
apon the Choice of our Company. 


THE Comfort of Life depends upon Con- 
.,*+- yerfation, Good-Offices, and Concord ;. 
and Humane Society is like the Working of 
an Arch of Stone; -All would fall to the 
Ground if One Piece did not ſupport 2no- 
theti Above all things, let-us tave'a ten- 
derneſs for Blood z: and it is yet too Lictle 
not to Hurt, unleſs we Profit one another. 
We are to Relieys the Diſtreſfed ;/ te: put 
the Wanderer into his Way, and to Divide 
our Bread: with che Humble 5 which is but 
the doing of Good to wut Selyes: for we ars 
only- ſeveral Members of one Great Body: 
Nay; we arc all of a Conſanguinity; fortti'd 
& the farke Materials; and Defign'd to the 
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ſame Materials, and Deſign'd to the ſank 
End : This obliges us to a mutual Tendes 
neſs, and Converſe ; and the Other, to lin 
with a Regard to Equity, and Juſtice. The 
Love of Society is Natural ; but the Choice 
of our Company is matter of Virtue, and 
Prudence. Noble Examples ſtir us up t 
Noble Actions; and the vyery Hiſtory o 
Large, and Publick Souls, inſpires a Mag 
with Generous Thoughts. It makes a May 
long to be in Aftion ; and doing of ſome- 
thing that the World may be the better for; 
as ProteQing the Weak, ' Delivering the 
Oppreſsd, Puniſhing the Infolent. It js 
a great Bleſling, the very Conſcience of 
giving a Good Example ; beſide, that it 
as 'the greateſt obligation any Man an 
lay upon the Age he lives in. He that 
Converſes with the Proud ſhall be puff 
up ; 2 Luſtful Acquaintance makes a Man 
Laſcivious; and the way to ſecure a Man 
from Wickedneſs, is to withdraw from the 
Examples of it. 'Tis too much to hae 
them Near us, but more to have them 
Within us, Ill Example, Pleaſure, and Eaſe 
are, no doubt of it, great Corrupters of 
Manners. A Rocky Ground the 
Horſes Hoof ; The Mountanier -makes the 
beſt Soldier ; the Miner makes the beſt Pio. 
nier, and Severity of Diſcipline fortifies the 
Mind. In all Exceſſes, and Extremities of 
Good; and of Ill Fortune, let us have re- 
courſe to Great Examples that have con- 
temn'd Both. Thoſe are the beſt yy *' 

has 
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that Teach in their Lives, and prove their 
Words by their Aftions. 

AS an lll Air may endanger a Good Con- 


ſtitution, ſo may a * Place of Ill Example * Avid 
there. are ven Diſ- 
ſome Places that have a kind of Priviledge /#* Ms 
to be Licentious, and where Luxury, and "6" 
Diſſolution of Manners ſeem to be Lawful ; Compani- 
for Great Examples give both Authority, 


endanger a Good Man. Nay 


and Excuſe to Wickedneſs. Thoſe Places 
are to be ayoided as Dangerous to our Man- 
ners. Hannibal himſelf was. Unmann'd by 
the Looſeneſs of Campenis, and though 2 
Conqueror by his Arms, he was Overcome 
by his Pleaſures. I would as ſoon live among 
Butchers, as among Cooks ; not but that a 
Man may be Temperate in any place ; bur, 
to ſee Drunken Men Staggering up and 
down every where; and only the $ cles 
of Luſt, Luxury, and Exceſs before our 
Eyes, it is not ſafe to expoſe our ſelves ro 
the Temptation. If the Viſtorious Hamibal 
himſelf could not reſiſt ict, What ſhall be- 
come of us then that are Subdu'd, and give 
Ground to our Lufts already ? He that has 
to db with an Enemy in his Breaſt, has a 
harder.Task upon him than he that js to en- 
counter one in the Field : his hazard is 
Greater if he loſes Ground, and his Duty 
is perpetual ; for he has no Place, or Time 
for Reſt. If 1 give way to Pleaſure, I muſt 
alſo yield to Grief, to Poverty, to Labor, 
Ambition, Anger, tillI am torn to Pieces b 

my Misfortunes, and my Luſts, But, again - 
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all This, Philoſophy -propounds a Liberty; 
that is to ſay, a Liberty from the Services 
Accidents, and Fortune. There is not 
thing that does mote Miſchief to |] 
than-, Mercenary Maſters of Philo y 

- that do not Liveas they Teach ; They 
a Scandal to Virtue. How can any Man e, 
pett that a Ship ſhould Steer a Fortunate 

cſe, when the Pilot lies Wallowing 

is own Vomit? ”Tis an unuſual thing, 

to Learn to do Il] our Selyes, and then tg 

Inſtruct Others to do ſo: But, that May 

muſt needs be very Wicked, that has gg 

ther'd into himſelf the Wickedneſs of a 
other People. 

ys Proffical THE beſt Converſation is with the * Phi. 

Philſs- loſophers : That is to ſay, with ſuch of 

Ty —_ as teach —noyer. = Words; that 

4 reach to us Things Neceſſary, and keep 

LT tq the Prattice of them. There can beth 
Peace in Humane Life without the Contempt 
of all Events. There is nothing that either 
puts better Thoughts into a Man, or ſooner 
ſets him Right thar is out of the way, than 
a good Companion. For, the Example has 
the Force of a Precept. and touches the 
Heart wr an Aﬀe&tion to Goodneſs. And 
not only the Frequent Hearjng,and Sei 
a Wiſe Man delights us, but the very eng! 
ter of him ſuggeſts profitable Contemplati- 
ons; ſuch as a Man finds hiniſelf moy'd 
with, when he goes into a Holy Place. I will 
fak Care with Whom VEat, and Drink, 
than Wha for without « Friend the Table 

| R 
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=atp er ber does welt; but per 
and Converſation does Bot. 
ter;z':For Mea" give. great Credir' to» their 
Ears,. and-take ſtronger lmprefions from 
Example, than Precept.  ;Elcanthes had ne+ 
yer hit;Zere, fo to the life, if he' had not 
been-In ywith him arall hig Privacies ;. if he 
had. not; Watch'd, and obſery'd him, whe- 
ther, or-n0:he Prattis'das be Taughts, Plato 
uuumeey from. Socrates his Aamers,, than 
= his Words; a7 way not the Fel 
the Campery, and Familiarity of Epigy- 
rue, that, made Metrodorns, Hermacke, and 


Polyenxs fo: famous, 


OW though it be by IoſtinCt that we 77, _ 
Covet Society , and avoid Solitude, we Company, 
ſhould yet take This along with: us, "that the more 
the more Acquaintance, the more Danger. P*%*: 

Nay, there is not One Man of an hundred 
that is to be truſted with Himſelf. If Com- 
pany cannot Alter us, it may Interrupt us ; 
and he that. ſo much as ſtops upon the Way, 
loſes/a great deal of aifhort Lite 5 which we 
yet make ſhorter by ouc Inconſtancy. If an 
Enemy wereat our Heels, What haſte (hould 
we make 2 But Death is ſo, and yetwe ne- 
yer mind it. There is no venturing of 


 m__—_ and. Eafie Natures among the 


le; for 'tis odds that they'll go over to 
the Maj Party. It would perhaps ſhake the 
Conſtancy of Socrates, Cato, Lelins, or any 
of us all ; even when our Reſolutions are at 
the Height, to ſtand the ſhock of Viee that 


preſles upon vs with 2 Kind of Publick Aus - 
S 4 thority, 
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thotity. It is a World of Miſchief that 
may be done by oneSingle Example of Arg 


rice of Luxury. ' Oge COIs Palate 
makes a great many. - A wealthy Neighbet 


ſtirs up Envy, and-a;Fleering Companiog 
moves Ill Nature wherever he comes. What 
will become of Thoſe People then, that ex. 
poſe themſelves to a Popular Violence} 
Which is ill both ways ; either if they com 
y with the Wicked, becauſe they are Ma. 
ny, or quarrel with the Multitude, becauſe 
they are'not Principl'd alike. The beſt way 
is to retire, and Aſſociate only with 
that may be the better for Us, and We for 
Thein. 'Theſe Reſpefts are Mutual, for 
while we Teach, we Learn. To deal Free- 
ly; Idare not truſt my ſelf in the hands of 
much Company :! I never go Abroad, that 
I come Home again the' ſame Man 1 went 
Out. Something or other that I had 
in Order is'diſcompogd: Sorhe Paſſion 
.] had _— head again, and ir is juſt 
with our Minds, as it is after a lopg IndiC- 
poſition with our Bodies; we' are grown ſo 
'Tender, that the leaſt breath of Air expoſes 
usto'a Relapſe, And it is nowonder, if a 
Nufnerous Converſation beDangerous,when 
there is ſcarce any ſingle Man,'but by his 
Diſcourſe, Example, or Behavior, does ei- 
ther Recommend to us, or Imprint in us, or 
by a kind of Contagion, Inſenfſibly infet vs 
with one Vice or other ; and the more Peo- 
ple, the greater is the Peril. © Eſpecially let 
ps haye a Care of Publick Spetacles, _ 
| wick 
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wickedneſs inſinaates it ſelf with Pleaſure 
and above all O Tet us avoid Spetta- 
cles of Cruelty, and Blood ; and have no- 
thing to do with thoſe that are perpetually 
Whining, and Complaining ; there may be 
Faith, and kindneſs there , but no Peace, 
People that are either Sad, or Fearful, we 
do commonly, for their Own Sakes, fet a 

upon them, for fear they ſhould make 
an 111 Uſe of being alone : eſpecially the Im- 
prudent, who are ſtil] contriving of Miſ. 
chief, either for Orhers, or for Themſelves; 
in Cheriſhing their Luſts, or Forming their 
Deſigas. So much for the Choice of a Com- 
nn 0 0; Soy Pacers ©» gg ef 8 
Friend. mr. 
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C HA P: XVIIL 
The Bleſſings of Friendſhip. 


Of all Felicities, the moſt Charming iz 
that of a' Firm, and Gentle Frieng- 
ſÞip. Ir ſweetens all our Cares; Diſpels ou | 
Sorrows; and Counſels us in all Extremities, | 
Nay, if there were no other Comfort in't, 
than the bare Exerciſe of ſo Generous a Vig- 
tue,even for that Single Reaſon,a Man would 
not be without it. Beſide, that it is a $6 
vereign - Antidote .againſt all Calamities; 
even againſt the Fear of Death it ſelf. .. 


BUT, we are not yet to number our 
* Every * Friends, by the Viſits that are made us; 
Man is not and to confound the Decencies of Cere 
, many and Commerce, with the Offices of United 
_ po I Afﬀeftions. Cains Gracchw, and after him, 
| " Livims Druſu, were the Men that intro- 
duc'd among the Romans, the Faſhion of ſe- 
parating their Viſitants : Some were taken 
into their Cloſer, others were only admitted 
into the Anti-Chamber ;, and ſome again were 
fain to wait in the Hall perhaps, or in the 
Court. $0 that they had their Frft, their 
Second, and their Third-rate Friends z but 
none of them True: Only they are call'd 
ſo in Courſe, as we Salute Strangers with 
ſome Title or other of Reſpect at a 
Venture. There's no depending upon 
thoſe 
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thoſe Men that'only take their 'Comple- 
ment in their Tufn;, and rather flip through 
the door, than emeefrat ir : He will find hig 
ſelf in a great Miſtake, | that'either ſeeks 
for a Friend in a Palace, or tries him at a 


THE great Difficulty reſtubg the b Choice * 
of him ; that is to fay, in the Firſt 
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The 
e, Choice of 


let him be Virtuous; for Viee'is Contagious, © *7n<- 


and theres no truſting of the Sound, and 
the Sick together :-And he ovght to' be 2 
Wiſe Man too,'if a body knew where to 
find him : But, in this Cafe, he that is leaſt 
Ill, is Beſt ; and the higheſt Degree of Hu- 
mane Prudence is, only the moſt Venial Fol- 
ly. That Friendſhip, where Mens AﬀeCti- 
ons ate Cimenrted'by an ; and by a 
Common Love of Gbodnefs, it is not either 
Hope, or Fear, or any Private Intereſt that 
can ever Diſlolve it; but we carry it with 
vs to our Graves, and lay down our Lives 
for it with. ſatisfafjon. Paxlind's Good, 
and Mine, (ſays our Author) were ſo wrapt 
vp together, that in Conſulting her Com- 
fort, I provided for my Own: ad when [ 
could not prevail upon her to take leſs Care 
for Me, ſhe preyail'd upon me to take more 
Care for my Self. Some People make it a 
Queſtion, Whether is the greater Delight, 
the Enjoying of an Old Friendſhip ; 'or, the 
Acquiring of a New one : but,it isin Prepe- 
ring of a Friendſhip, and in the Poſſeſſion of 


' It as it is with a Husbandman, in Sowing, 


and Reaping. His Delight is the Hope of his 
. * » Wl 
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> There 
anuft be no 
Reſerves in 
Friendſþip. 
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Labor in the One Caſe, and the Fruit of iy 
in the Other. My Converſation lies am 
my: Books, bat yet in the Letters of a Erieal 
methinks I have his Company ; and when 
I anſyer them, 1 do not only Write, but 
Speak : And in effeQ, a Friend is an Eye, q 
Heart, a Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances, 
When Friends ſee one another prac 
they do not :ſce one another as they 
when they are Divided, where the Meditz- 
tion dignifics the Proſpet: But they are ef 
y. in-a great meaſure Abſent, even 
when they are Preſent. Conſider their Nights 
apart, their Private Studies, their ſeparate 
ployments, and Neceſſary Viſits , and 
they are al as much together Divided, 
as Preſept. True Friends are the whole 
World:.to one another ; and be that-is'a 
Friend to-himſelf, is alſo a Friend to Man- 
kind. Even in my Studies, the greateſt 
Delighr [ rake in what I Learn, is the Teach» 
ing of it to Qthers : For, there's no Reliſh; 
methioks, in the Pofleſling of any thing with- 
ont a-Partner; Nay, if Wiſdom it (elf were 
offer'd mg, upon Condition only of keeping 
it to my felf, I ſhould undoubtedly refuſe it, 
LUCILIUS tells me, that he has Writ+ 
ten to, me by a * Friend, but cautions-me 
withal, not to ſay any thing to him of the 
Aﬀaic in Queſtion ; for he himſelfſtands up- 
on the ſame Guard. What is this, but to 
Aficm,-and to deny the ſame thing, in the 
ſame Breath; in calling a Man a Friend, 
whom we; dare not truſt as our own Soul ? 
For, 
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For, there muſt be no Reſerves in Friend- 
ſhip: As much Deliberation as you pleaſe, 
re the Leagne is Struck : but no Doubt- 
ings, or Jealouſies after. ?Tis a prepoſte- 
rous weakneſs to Love a Man before we 
Know him, and not to Care for him after. 
It requires Time, to conſider of a Friend- 
ſhip; but, the Reſolution 'once taken, En- 
titles him to my very Heart ; I look npon'my 
thoughts to be as ſafe in his | reaſt, as in my 
Own ; I ſhall, without any Scruple, make 
him the Confident of my moſt Secret Cares 
and Covunfels. It hoes a great way toward 
the Making of a Man Faithful, to let him 
underſtand, that you Think him ſo; and he 
that does but ſo much as Suſpect that I will 
Deceive him, gives me a kind of Right to 
Cozen him. When I am with my Friend, 
methinks I am alone, and as much at Liber- 
ty to Speak any thing as to Think it; And 
as our Hearts are One, ſo muſt be our In- 
tereſts, and Convenience : For Friendſhip 
lays all things in Common, and nothing 
cant be Good to the Ohe, that is Hl ro che 
Other. I do not ſpeak of ſuch a Commynity 
as to deſtroy one anothers Propriety, but 
as the Father, and the Mother haye 'two 
Children, not one a-piece, but cach of 
them Two. 
BUT, let us have a Care above all things, 


that our Kindneſs * be rightly founded ; « 4 gene. 
for, where there is any other Invitation to ry 
Friendſhip, than the Friendſhip it ſelf, that Friendb/p, 


Friendſhip will be Bovght, and Sold: ' "He 
dero- 
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deropates; from the. Majeſty of it , thi 
makes it-,only dependent upon Good. 
tune. / ;It is a Narrow deration forg 
Man to pleaſe himſelf; in the thonght of q 
Friend , hecaufe, ſays: he, / ſhall have onets 
belp ang, when 1 am $ick,, in Priſon, or ig 
Waxt..; A Brave Man ſhould rather take ds 
light ig;the Contemplation of Doing the 
ſame Offices for another. - He that loves 4 
Man for Aus own Sakey is in an Error. - A 
Friendſhip of jntereſt cannot laſt any longe 
than the.Intereſt it ſelf, and this is the Reg 
ſon that Men in Proſperity are ſo much fol 
'd; and when a, Man goes down the 
ind, no body comes near him. Te 
rary Friends will never-ſtand the Teſt. One 
Man is forſaken for Fear or Profit ; Another 
is Betray'd: *Tis a Negotiation,not a Friend» 
ſhip, that has an Eye to Advantages : only 
through the Corruption of Times, that 
which was formerly a Friendſhip, is now 
become a Deſign-upon a Booty ; Alter your 
Teſtament, and you loſe your Friend. But; 
my End'of Friendſhip, is to have One deaxrer 
to me-than my ſelf ;. and for the ſaving of 
whoſe Life, I would chearfully lay down my 
Own: taking this along with me ; that on» 
ly Wile Men can be Friegds ; Others are 
but Companions ; and that there's a great 
Difference alſo betwixt Love and Friend- 
ſhip ; The One may ſometime do us Hurt'y 
the Other always does us Good ; for ond 
Friend 1s Helpful to another in all Caſes, 
as well in; Proſperity 5 as Affliction, We 
xecetys 
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receive Cotnfott even at a Diſtance, from 
thoſe we-Love, bur then it is Light and 
Faint : my pag ny =_ Cele 

h to ick ; eſpeczal we 
od the Man we Loye to be ſuch d peck 
2s we wiſh. 


Praiſe thoſe people for ſpeaking. Trath, 
from whom there is no longer any Danger 
of Hearing it. This was Auguſt his Caſe. 
He was forc*d to Baniſh his Daughter Falis, 
for her Common, and Proſtituted Impu- 
dence; and ſtill, upon Freſh Informations, 
he was often heard to ſay ; If Agrippa, or 
Mecznas had been now alive, this would never 
have been. But yet where the Fault lay, 
may be a Queſtion ; for perchance it was his 
Own, that had rather complain for the 
Want of them, than ſeek for Others as 
Good. The Romen Lofles by War, and by 
Fire, Aug»ſtzs could quickly Supply, and 
Repair; but for the Loſs of Two Friends, 
he lamented his whole Life after. Xerxes 
(a Vain, and a Fooliſh Prince ) when he 
- made War upon Greece,one told him,” Twould 
never come to 4 Battel, Another, That he 
would find only empty Cities, and Conmries, 
for they would not k much a; ſtand the v 
Fame of his coming. Others ſooth'd him in 
the Opinion of his Prodigions Numbers; and 
they all concurred to him up to his de- 
ſtrution. Only Demaratss advis'd him, not 
to depend too much upon his Numbers, _- 


IT is uſual with Princes to Reproach the The Loſs of 
Living, by Commending the Dead ; and to © rind x 
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he would rather find ther a Burthen to | 
than an Advantage : And that 300 Mey jg 
the Straire of the Mountains , would by 
ſufficient 'to gi... a Check to his whole Ar 
my: and that ſuch an Accident would ag 
doubtedly turn his Vaſt Numbers to his 
Confuſion. It fell our afterward as he fore- 
told, and he had Thanks for his Fidelity, 
A Miſerable Prince, that among ſo many 
Thouſand Subjefts, had but one Servant to 
tell him Truth ! 


j 
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He that would be Happy; muſt take an As- 
count of bis Time; yes 


en@ciitiT TY 7 


FN the diſtribution of Humane Life, we 
I find, that a great part of it paſſeth away 
Evil-doing ; A greater yet, 1n doing ju 
Nothing at al z and effeftually, The whole, 
in doing things beſide our buſmeſs. Some 
hours we beſtow upon Ceremony, and Ser- 
vile Attendances z Some upon our Plea- 
ſures, and the Remainder ryns at Waſte. 
What a deal of Time is it that we ſpend 
in Hopes, and Fears; Love, and Reyenge; 
in Balls, Treats, making of Intereſts ; Su- 
ing for Offices, ms of Cauſes, and 
Slaviſh Flatteries ? The ſhortneſs of Lifi 
I know, is the Common Complaint bo ko 
Fools, and Philoſophers z, as if, the Time 
we have, were not ſufficient for our dyties, 
But 'tis with our Lives, aswith our Eftates 
a good: Husband makes a Little go a grea 
wy ; Whereas let the Reyenue of a Prince 
fall into the Hands of a Prodigal, *tis gone 
ina moment. So that the Time allotred 
s, if it were well employ*d, were abun- 
antly enough to anſwer all the Ends, and 
Purpoſes of Mankind. But, we fquander 
it away in Avarice, Drink, Sleep, Luxury, 

; ÞT. Ambt- 
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' Ambition z fawning Addreſſes , 
Rambling Voyages ; Imprrrinent 
Change of- Coundels, and the like ; 
when our Portiba is -ſpcht,* we find t 
wantof it, though we gave no, heed to j 
inthe Paſſage: -Inſomuch,. that-we-kave 
ther Made our Life Shorty than fownd it ſ6, 
_ ſhall have ſome People perperualh 
jaying Thy 2 tha Fingers.,  Whiſtling, 
akking to themielyey 
ind Ot Others ant their days'in the Com 
poſing, H rim, or Reciting of Sonyy 
£0 Lain ow 'mariy precious Map 
do ve teh in Cohfaltation with Ml 
thets, Taylors: add Tite-Women, Pat: WH 
chibg, #4 Wart, betwixt The Gul af 


Envy 


and the Suge A Spunſet muſt 'be c: 
EI Halt we cut, and 'one Curie M 
is as much" aa Bodies Life is worth, fl 
Thetroth i - we are 'more fotlicitous about 
our .Drefſs; 2than'6tr Manners, 'and aboit 
the Order-of ob: Perriwiggs, "than that 
the Government. * Ar this Tate, let us but 
difcount, ont' of a Life 'of a Hundred 

years, that ' Time” which bas been | 

upon Popular Negotiations, * frivolons 
mours, Domeſtick Brawls, Satmtrings up 
and down to no Purpoſe » Diſeaſes that 
we have broughtupon our fetyes ; and this 
large extent of Life will not amount per- 
taps to the Minority of ahother Man, & 
yy 5.0 Long Bring, , bur perchance a Short Life. 
at's the Reafon of all this? wh'4 
Live as if we ſhould never Dye, and with- 
out 
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ent we beſtow upon this 
Man, or Thing, may peradyenture be our 
t. But the greateſt Loſs of Time, is 


LIP 


© 


pon the Future. We let go the Preſeat, 
hich we have in our own Power, we 
ook forward to that which depends upon 
Fortune, and ſo quit a Certainty for an 
Uncertainty. We ſhould do by Time, as 
we.do by a Torrent, make 11ſe of it while 
we may have it, for it will not laſt al- 


Ways. 1 

THE Calamities of Humane Nature 
may be Divided into ® the Fear of Death, 
= the ſeries, and Errors of Life, 
Aad it is the great Work of Mankind, to 
Maſter the One, and to ReCtifie the O- 


Life Irkſome to us, nor Death Terrible. 
It ovld be our Care, before we are Old, 
to Live Well, and when we are ſo, to Die 
well ; that we may expeCct our End with- 
out Sadneſs: For it is the Duty of Life to 
prepare our ſelves for Death ; and there 
15 got an hour-we Liye, | that does not 
Mind us of opr Mortality : Time Runs an; 
all things have their Fate, though ir 

ies in the Dark: The Perigd is Certain 
to Nature, but,, What am Ithe better for 
, if it-be not; ſo to me? We propound 
rayels, Arms, Adventures, without ever 
conſidering that Death lies in the way 5 
Que Term js ſet, and none of us Know Doe 


4 : 


———_ = 


\ 


nvy Mut any hong of Humane Frailty ; when - 
ret the very 20m 


Qelay., and Expectation , which depends 


4 No Man 


» to wham 


Life is Irk- 


ſme, or 


ther: And foto Live, as neither to make, Death Nr- 


rible, 


"— 
Uo 


2.36 


of our 
Lives. 


b We take the ® Blindneſs of Humane Folly, in taking 


more care of fo much more Care of our Fortunes, our 
our For- 
tunes than 
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Near it is ; but we are all of us Agree 
that the Decree is Unchangeable, Wh 
ſhould we wonder, to have That þ 
fall us to Day, which might have hay 
pen'd to us any Minute fince we- x 
Born? Let us therefore Live-as if eys 
Motnent were to be our Laſt ; and ſet « 
Accompts Right, every day that paſk 
over our Heads. . We are not Ready 
Death, and therefore we Fear- it, becs 
we do not know what will become of 
when we are gone; and that Conſideratiaq 
ſtrikes us "with an Inexplicable Tertei 
The way to avoid this DiſtraCtion, is'ty 
contraCt our Buſineſs, and our Thoughts? 
when the Mind is once ſetled 3} a Day, 
an Age is all One to us, and the Series's 
Time, which is now our Trouble, willbe 
then our Delight : For he that is Steadily' 
reſoly'd againſt all Uncertainties, ſhall n- 
ver be diſturb'd with the Variety of them. 
Let us make haſte therefore to Live, 
every day to a Wiſe Man is a New Life? 
For, he has done his buſineſs the Day b&# 
fore, and ſo prepar'd himfelf for the nexty 
that if it be not his Laſt, he knows yet that 
it might haye been ſo, No Man enjoysthe 
true Taſte of Life, but he that is willing, 
and Ready to Quit it. 
THE Wit of Man is not able to Exprefs 


Houſes, and our Money, than we do of 
our Lives ; Every Body breaks in __ the 
| One 


Q 
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One,  Graziz, but we betake our ſelyes to 
Fire, and Sword, if any. Man invades 'the 
Other; There's no dividing | in the Caſe 
of: Patrimony, but People ſhare our Time 
with us at pleaſure : So Profuſe are we of 
-that only thing, whereof we way be Ho- 
neſtly Covetous. *Tis a Common Practice 
to ask an Hour or two of a Friend, for fuch, 
-or ſuch a buſineſs, and it is as eaſily gran- 
"ted ; both Parties only conſidering the Oc- 
caſion, and not the Thing it eli. They 
never pat Time to Accompt, which is the 
-moſt Valuable of all precious things ; but 
becauſe they do not ſee it, they reckon 
-upon- it as Nothing ; and yet theſe Eaſie 
Men when they come to Dye;would give the 
-whole World for thoſe hours again, which 
they ſo Inconſiderately caſt away before ; 
-but there's no recovering of them. If 
they could number their Days that are yet 
to Come, as they can thoſe that are alrea- 
dy Paſt, How would thoſe very People 
tremble at the Apprehenſion of Death, 
'& 'though a Hundred year hence, that never 
'& fo much as think of it at preſent, though 
' they know not but it may take them away 
the- next Immediate Minute ? *'Tis an 
uſual ſaying, 1 would give my Life for ſuch 

or ſuch a Friend, when at the ſame time 

we Do give it, without ſo much as think- 

ing of it :- Nay, when That Friend is ne- 

,ver the better for it, and we our ſelyes the 
worſe. Our Time is ſet, and Day and 

- Night we Txavel On ; there's no Saiting 
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by the way, and tis not in the Py 
either Prince, or People to proler 
Such is the Love of Life, that even 
Decrepit Dotards that have loſt the: 
of it, 'will yetbeg the Continuance of 
and- make themſelves Younger than t 
are, as if they could couzen even Fatet 
ſelf. When they fall Sick, what promik 
of Amendment if they ſcape that Bout 
What Exclamations againſt the Folly « 
their Miſ-ſpent Time !' And yet, if thy 
Recover , they Relapſe. No Man taka 


Care to Live Well, but Long, when yt 
it is in every Bodies Power to do the For- 
mer. and in no Man's to do the Latter, W 
conſume our Lives, in Jn the yet 


Inſtruments of Life, and govern opr ſel 
ftill with a Regard to the Future; So thit 
we do not Properly Live, but we areabot 
to Live. How great a ſhame js it, tk 
laying new Foundations of Life, at & 
laft Gaſp, and for an Old Man; (that @ 
only prove - his Age by his Beard) with 
one Foot in the Grave, to go to Shell 
again. While we are Young, We %Yy 
Learn ; Our Minds are Tractable-, and 
our Bodies fit for Labor , and Stuty; 
but when Ape contes On, weare ſeiz'd v 

Eangtor, and Sloth, afflited with Diſts- 
ſes, and at laſt we leave the World as 1F- 
norant as we came into it ; Only we Dye 
worſe than we were Born z which is nov 
of Nature's Fault, but Ours; for our Fears, 
Suſpicions, Perfidy, 65. are from our elves. 


WL. 
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1 wiſh with all my Soul, that I had thought 
of my Epd ſooner, but I muſt make rhe 
more #4ſte'now, and Spurr on, like thoſe 
"that ſet out Late upon a Journey ; It will 
WM bc better'to Learn Late, than nar at all, 
W though it be but only to inſtrult me, how 
1 may leave the Stage with Honor. 


is Shore ; what we Shall do, is Dowbrfull ; 
but, what we Have done , 1s Certain, and 
qut of the Power of Fortune. The Paſſage 
'of Time is wonderfully quick, and a Man 
muſt look Backward to ſee it : and in that 
Retro-ſpect, he has all paſt Ages at a View, 
but the Preſent gives us the flip Unper- 
ceiv'd. Tis but a Moment that we Liye, 
and yet we are Dividing it igto Childbood, 
Toxth, Mans Eftate, and 01d Age, ali which 


LL ar we bring into that narrow Com- 
paſs. If we do not watch, we ioſe our 
Opportunities ; if we do not make Hite, 
we are left behind ; Our Beſt hours ſcape 
., us, the Worſt are to come. The Purcſt 


% 


art of our Life runs Firſt, and leaves on- 

y the Dregs at the Bettom : And That 

Time, whith is good for nothing elſe, we de- 
dicate to Virtue ;, and only propound to Be- 
gia to Live, at an Age that very few Peo- 
ple arrive at. What greater Folly can 
there be in the' World, than this Loſs of 
Time, the Future being ſo Uncertain, and 
the Damages ſo Irreparable ? If Death 
be Neceſſary, why ſhould any Maa Fear 1: ? 
'T 4 Ad 
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IN the Diviſion of Life, there is © Time c TimePre- 
Preſent, Paſt, and to Come. What we Do, ſ-nt, Paſt, 
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auen the Time of it be Uncertain, Why 
ſhould we notalways Expect it ? We ſhould * 
therefore Firſt xp our ſelves by-a Vir- 
tuous Life, againſt the dread of an Jnevi- 
table Death: And it is not, for us to 
off being Gocd, till ſuch, of ſuch a B 
neſs is Over ; for One bufineſs draws on 
Another, and we dp as good as Sow it; 
one Grain' produces more. We are nat to 
Philoſophize when we have nothing elſe 
to do,, but to attend Wiſdom, even to 
the neglect of all things elſe, for we are {6 
far from having time to ſpare, | that the 
Age of the World wotlld be yet too narrow 
for the work we have to | z Nor Is it 
enough not to Omit it, but we- muſt not 
ſo much as Intermit it. | 
die can THERE. is nothing that we can 4 pro- 
call nothing perly call our Own, but our Time, 
= Own, 'yetevery Body fools us out of it, that has 
Time. © mind to't,' If a Man borrows a Paltry 
4 Sum of Money, there muſt be Bonds, and 
Securities, and every Common Civility is 
preſently charg'd upon Accompt : But, he 
that has my Time, thinks he owes me no- 
thing for't, though it be a Debt, that Gra- 
titude it ſelf can never repay. I cannot 
call any Man Poor, that has enough yet 
lefr, be it never ſo Little: *Tis good Ad- 
vice yet to thoſe that haye the World be- 
fore them , to play the Good Husbands 
betzmes, for *tis too late to ſpare at the 
Bottom, when all is drawn out to the Lees. 
He that takes away a Day from me, takes 
| eo tar anay 
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away what he can never reftore me. But 

our Time. is either Fore'd away from us, 

or Stoln from us, or Loft : of which, the 

Jaſt is the Fouleſt Miſcarriage; It is in 

Life, as in a Journey ; a Book, or a Com- 
panion, brings us to our Lodging before 

we thought we were half way. Upon the 

whole Matter, we conſume our ſelves one 

'O ypon another, without any regard at allto 

e our own Particular. I do not ſpeak of ſuch 

0 as live in Notorious Scandal , but even 

d they themſelves, whom the World pro- 

- nounces happy, are ſmother'd in their Fe- 
y 

4 


licities; Servants to their Profeſſions, and 
Clients, and drown'd in their Luſts. We 
- are apt to complain of the Haughtineſs of \ 
Great Men, when yet there is hardly any 
of them all ſo proud, but that at ſome time 
o7 other a Man may yet have Acceſs to 
him, and perhaps a good Word, or Look 
- into the Bargain. Why do we not rather 
Complain of Our ſelves, for being of all 
others, even to our Selves, the moſt Deaf, 
and Inacceſlible. 
COMPANY, and Buſineſs, are great 
* Devourers of Time, and our Vices de- e Company 
ſtroy our Lives, as well as our Fortunes, «nd Buſi- 
The Preſent is but a Moment, and perpe- _— 
tually in Flux; the Time paſt we call DO Les of 
mind when we pleaſe, and it will abide the Time. 
Examination and InſpeCtion. But, the Bu- 
fie Man bas not Leiſure to look Back; or 
if he has, 'tis an Unpleaſant thing to re- 
fect upon a Lifeto be repented of ; Where- 
as 
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as the Conſcience of a good Life puts a Man 
into a ſecure, and perpetual Poſſeſſion of a 
Felicity never to be diſturb'd, or taken a. 
way : But he that has led a wicked Life, is 
afraid of his own Memory, and in the Re- 
view of himſelf he finds only . Appetite, 
Avarice, or Ambition, inſtead of Virtue. 
But ſtill he that is not at leiſure many times 
to Live, muſt; when his Fate comes, whe- 
ther he will or no, be at Leiſure to Dye. 
Alaſs ! What is Time to Eternity ? the 
Age of a Man, tothe Age of the World? 
And how much of this Little do we ſpend 
in Fears, Anxieties, Tears, Childhood ; 
nay, we ſleep away the one half. How 

reat a Part of it runs away in Luxury, and 

xceſs; the Ranging of our Gueſts, our 
Servants, and our Diſhes? As if we were 
to Eat, and Drink, not for Satiety, but 
Ambition. The Nights may well ſeem 
ſhore that are ſo dear bought, and beſtow'd 
upon Wine, and Women : the Day is loſt 
in Expectation of the Night, and the 
Night in the Apprehenſion of the Mor. 
ning. There is a Terror in our very Plea- 
ſures; and This vexatious Thought in the 
very height of them, that They will not Laſt 
always : which is a Canker in the delights, 
even of the Greateſt, and the moſt Fortu- 
nate of Men. 
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or given Laws; which in truth they did, 
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Happy is the Man that may chuſt hit own 
Buſineſs. 


CO the Bleſſings of Privacy, and Lei» 
ſare! the Wiſh of the Powerful, and 
Eminent, but the Privilege .only of Inferi- 
ors : For it is They alone that live to 
themſelves : Nay, the very Thought, and 
—_ of it, 1s a Conſolation, even in the 
middle of all the Tamults and Hazards, 
that attend Greatneſs. It was Augnſine his 
Prayer that he might live to Retire, and 
deliver himſelf from Publick BuſineGs : His 
iſcourſes were ſtill pointing that way, 
and the higheſt Felicity which this Mighty 
Prince had in Profpect, was the di 
Himſelf of that Illuſtrious State, which, 
how Glorious ſoever in ſhew, had, at the 
Bottorg of it only Anxiety and Care. But, 
it is One thing to Retire for Pleaſure, and 
another thing for Virtue : which muſt be 
_ eyen in that Retreat, and give 
roof of what it has learn'd ; for a Good, 
and a Wife Man does in Privacy conſult the 
well being of Poſterity. Zeno, and Chry- 
fps: did greater things in their Studies, 
af if they had led Armies, born Offices, 
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not to one City alone, but to all Mankind : 
their Quiet contributed more to the Com. 
mon Benefit, than the Sweat, and Labor 
of other Peo That Retreat is not 
worth the while, which does not afford a 
Man, -Greater, and Nobler Work than Bu- 
ſinefs. There's no laviſh Attendance up- 
on great Officers; no Canvaſſing for Plz- 
ces, no making of Parties : no Diſappoint- 
ments in my Pretenſion to This Charge, 
to tha Regiment ; or to ſuch, or ſuch a 
Title : no Envy of any Man's Fayor, or 
Fortune : but a Calm Enjoyment of the 
General Bounties of Providence, in Com- 
y with a Good Conſcience. A Wiſe 

is never ſo Buke, as in the Solitary 
Contemplation of God, and the Works of 
Nature. He withdraws himſelf to attend 
the ſervice of Future Ages, and thoſe 
Counſels which he finds f{alutary to him- 
ſelf, he commits to Writing, for the Good 
of After-times, as we do the Receipts of 
Sovereign Antidotes, or Balſams, He that 
is well employ'd in his Study, though he 
may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the 
greateſt things yet of 411 others, in Afﬀairs 
both Humane and Divine. To ſupply a 
Friend with a Sum of Money, or give my 
Voice for an Office, theſe are only Private, 
and Particular Obligations ; but he that 
lays down Precepts for the governing of 
our Lives, and the moderating of our Paſ- 
ſions, obliges Humane Nature, not only in 
the Preſent, but in all ſucceeding Genera- 
tions. HE 
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HE that would be at quiet, let him re- 


refles to the _— , is neyer without 
Enemies : but Philoſophy minds its own 
Buſineſs, and even the have an Eſteem 
for't. There can never be ſuch a Conſpi- 
= againſt Virtue z the World can never 
be fo wicked, but the very Name of a Phi- 
loſopher ſhall ſtill continue Venerable, and 
Sacred. And yet Philoſophy it ſelf muſt 
be handled Modeſtly, and with Caution. 
But what ſhall we ſay of Cato then, for his 
medling in the Broyl of a Civil War, and 
interpoſing himſelf in the Quarrel betwixt 
two enrag'd Princes? He, that when Rome 
was ſplit into T'wo Faftions, betwixt Pomp 

and Ceſar, declar'd himſelf againſt Both. 
I ſpeak this of Cato's laſt Part, for in his 
Former time the Common-wealth was 
made unfit for a Wiſe Man's Adminiſtra- 
tion. All he could do then, was but Baw- 
ling; and Beating of the Ayre; One while 
he was Lug'd, and Tumbled by the Rabble, 
Spit upon, and Drag'd out of the Forum, 
and then again hurry'd out of the Senate- 
houſe to Prifon. There are ſome things 
which we propound Originally, and others 
that fall in as Acceſſory to another Propo- 
ſition. If a Wiſe Man Retire, *tis no mat- 
ter whether he does it, becauſe the Com- 
mon-wealth was wanting to Him, or be- 
cauſe He was wanting to it. But, to what 
Repub- 
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pair to his * Philoſophy, a Study, that has a Philoſoply 
Credit with all ſorts of Men, The Elo- #s 4 quice 
nce of the Bar, or whatſoever elſe ad- 5*- 
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Republick ſhall a Man betake himſelf ? 
Not to Arbeus, where Socrates was Con- 
'demn'd, and whence Ariſtotle. fled for fear 
he ſhould have bden condemn'd too ; and 
where Virtue wasopprefsd by Envy. Not 
to Carthage, where there was nothing but 
Tyranny, Injuftice, Cruelty, and Ingrati- 
tude; There is ſcarce any Government to 
be found, that wili either endure a Wiſe 
Mati, or which'a Wiſe Man will endure : 
So that Privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe 
the only thing which is Better, is no.where 
to be had. A Man may commend Naviga- 
tion, and yet. Caution us againſt thoſe Seas 
that are Troubleſome, and Dangerous : 
So that he does as good as command me 
not to weigh Anchor, that commends Say- 
ling only upon theſe Terms. He that is a 
ſlave to Buſineſs, is the moſt wretched of 
Slaves. 
BUT how ſhall 1 get my ſelf at Liberty # 
b Liberty 1s b We can run any hazards for Money , take 
to be 7" any pains for Honor, And why do wenot 
«y Rate, Venture ſomething alſo for Leiſure, and 
Freedom ? without which we muſt 
toliveanddye in a Tumult : For, ſo long 
as we live in Publick, Buſineſs breaks in 
upon us, as one Billow drives on another , 
and there's no ayoiding it with either Mo- 
deſty or Quiet. It is a kind of Whirlpool, 
that fucks a Man In, and he can never dif 
engage himſelf. A Man of Buſineſs cannot, 
in truth be ſaid to Live, and not one of a 
Thouſagd underſtands how to do wy 
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how to Live, and how to Dye, is the Le 
ſon of every moment 6f our Lives : All 
other Arts have their Maſters, As a Bufie 
Life is always a Miſerable Life, ſo is it the 
greateſt of all Miſeries, to be perpetually 
employ'd upon Other peoples Buſineſs : For 
to Sleep, to Eat, to Drink at their hours, 


' to walk their Pace, and to Love, and Hate, 


as they do, is the vileſt of Servitudes. 
Now though Buſineſs muſt be quitted, let 
it not be done Unſeaſonably; the longer 
we defer it, the more we endanger our Li 
berty ; and yet we muſt no more Fly be- 
fore the Time, than Linger when the Time 
comes: Or however, we mult not loye Bn- 
ſineſs for Buſineſs ſake ; nor indeed do we, 
but for the Profit that = along with it < 
For we Love the Reward of Miſery, though 
we Hate the Miſery it ſelf. Many People, 


'T know, ſeek Buſineſs without Chuſing it, 


and they are e*en weary of their Lives with- 
out it, for want of Entertainment in their 
own Thoughts: The Hours are Long, and 
Hatefull to them when they are Alone, and 
they ſeem as ſhort on the other ſide in their 
Debauches. When they areno longer Can» 
didates they are Suffragants : - When ehey 
give over Other peoples Buſinefs, they: 
their Own; and pretend Befinefs, butthey 
make it, and yalue themſeives _ bemng 
thought Men of Employment. Liberty is 
the thing which they are perpetnally 2 wi- 
ing, and never rome to Obtain : A thi 
neither tobe Bought, nor Sold ; but a _ 
m 


ments ; and yet Ambition finds them out 
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muſt Ask it of Himſelf,” and Give it to 
Himſelf. He that has given proof of his 
Virtue in Publick, ſhould do well.to make 
tryal of it in Private alſo. It is not thay 
Solitude, or a'Country Life reaches Inno- 
cence, or Frugality ; but Vice falls of it 
ſelf, without Witnelles, and Spectators ; 
for the thing it deſigns is to be taken no- 
tice of. Did ever any Man put on Rich 
Cloths, . not to be ſeen ? Or ſpread the 
Pomp of his Luxury where no body was to 
takenotice of it ?. If it were not for Ad- 
mirers, and Spectators, there would be no 
Temptations to Exceſs; the very Keepin 
of us from Expoſing them, Cures us of 
Deſiring them, for Vanity and Intemp= 
Tance are fed with Oſtentation. 

HE that has liv'd at Sea in a Storm, let 


him © Retire, and Dye in the Haven : But 


let his Retreat be without Oftentation, 
and wherein he may enjoy himſelf with a 
good Conſcience, without the Want, the 


Fear, the Hatred, or the Deſire of any 
thing : Not out of- a Maleyolent Deteſta- 


tionof Mankind, but for SatisfaCtion, and 


Repoſe. - He that ſhuns both Buſineſs, and 


Men, either . out of -Envy, or any other 

tent, his Retreat is but to the Life 
of aMole: Nor does he Live to Himſelf, 
as a Wiſe Man does, but to his Bed, his 
Belly, and his Luſts. Many People ſeem 
to Retire out of a wearineſs of Publick 
Afﬀairs, and the Trouble of Diſappoint- 


even 
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even in that Receſs, into which, Fear, and 
Wearineſs had caſt them; and ſo. does 
Luxury, Pride, and moſt of the Diſtempers 
of a Publick Life. There are many that 
Lye Cloſe, not that they may Live Secure- 
ly, but that they may Tranſgreſs more Pri- 
vately; Ir is their Conſcience, not their 
State, that makes them keep a Porter, for 
they live at ſuch a Rate, that to be ſeen be. 
fore they be aware, is to be derefted. Cra- 
tes ſaw a young Man Walking, by himſelf; 
Have a Care, ſays he, of Lewd Company. 
-Some Men are Buſie in Idleneſs, and make 
Peace more Laborious and Troublefome 
than War : Nay, and more Wicked too, 
when they beſtow it upon ſach Luſts, and 
other Vices, which even the Licence of a 
Military Life would not endure. We can- 
not call theſe People men of Leiſure, that 
are wholly taken up with their Pleaſures. 
A Troubleſome Life is much to be preferr'd 
before a ſlothful one, and it is a Strange 
thing methinks, that any Man ſhould fear 
Death, that has bury'd himſelf alive; as 
Privacy, without Letters, is but the Bury- 
ing of a Man Quick. | 

THERE are ſome that make a Boaſt of 


their 4 Retreat, which is but a kind of La- 4S»me Me 
retire to be 


zy Ambition : they Retire, to make People 
talk of Them. whereas | would rather with- 
draw to ſpeak with my Self. And what 
ſhall that be, but that which we are apt to 
ſpeak one of another ? I will ſpeak Ul, of 
my Self; I will Examine, Accufe, and Oo 
__y ni 


talked of. 
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niſh my Infirmities.. I have no deſign to 
be cry'd up-foria Great Man, that has re- 
nounc'd the World, in a Contempt of the 
Vanity, and/Madneſs of Humane Life.z.1 
blame no body but my .Self, and: I addreſs 
only to'my ſelf. He that comcsto. me for 
help, is Miſtaken, for I am not a Phyſician, 
but a Patient : And I ſhall be well enough 
content to have it (aid, when any Man 
leaves me, I took him for a Happy, and « 
Learned Man, and truly I find no ſuch mat- 
ter. I had rather have my Retreat Par- 
don'd, than Envy?d. There are ſome Crea- 


tures that Confound their. Footing about 


their Dens, that they may not be found out, 
and fo ſhould a Wiſe Man in the Caſe of 
his Retirement. When the Door is open, 
th-- Thief paſles it by, as not worth his 


-while z- but, when *tis Bolted, and.Seal'd, 


*tis a Temptation for People to be prying, 
To have it ſaid, That ſuch 4 one is never 
out of his Study ;, and ſees no Body, &c. this 


"Furniſhes Matter for Diſcourſe. He that 


makes his Retirement too: Strict, and. Se- 
vere, does as good as Call Company to 
take Notice df it. | 

EVERY Man knows his Own Conſtitu- 


* Philoſophy tion. One © Eaſes his Stomach by Vomit, 
requires 
Privacy, 
and Free- , 


Another ſupports it with good  Nouriſh- 
ment : he that has the Gout forbears Wine, 
and Bathing ;z -and every Man applies to the 


*'Part that is moſt Infirm. He that ſhews a 
"Gonty Foot, a «(no Contra@ted 


Nerves, ſhall be'permitted to lie ſtill, and 


attend 
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attend his Cure. And why not ſo in the. 


Vices of his' Mind ? We muſt diſcharge all 
Impediments, and make way for Philoſo- 
phy, as a Study Inconſiſtent with Common 
neſs, To all other things we muſt de- 

'ny our ſelyes openly, and frankly ; When 
we are Sick, we refuſe Viſits, keep our 
ſelves Cloſe, and lay aſide all Publick Cares : 
and ſhall we nor do as much when we Philo- 
ſophize? Buſineſs is the Drudgery of the 
orld, and,only fit for Slaves, but Con- 
templation is the Work of Wiſe Men. Nat 
but that Solitude, and Company may be 
allow'd- ro take their Turns: the. One 
Creates in us the Love of Mankind, the 
-Other, :That of our ſelves : Solitude Re- 
Heves us when we are Sick of Company; 
and Converſation, when we are weary. of 
being Alone; So that the One Cares the 
Other. There ts no Man, in fine, ſo miſc- 
rable, as be that is at a loſs how to pen bis 
Time. He is Reſtleſs. in, his : Thoughts ; 
nſteady in his Counſels; Diſlatisfy*d with 
the- Preſent , Sollicitous. for the. Future; 
whereas he that, prudently computes his 
Hours and his Buſineſs, does not only for- 
tifie himſelf againſt the Common Accigeats 
of Life, but Fin roves. the moſt-Rigorous 
Diſpenſations. of Providence, to his- Qom- 
fort ; and ſtands Firm under all the-Tryals 
of Humane Weakneſs. | _ 
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The Contempt of Death makes all the Miſe- 
ries of Life Eaſie to us. 


T is a hard Task to Maſter the Natural 
Deſire of Life, by a Philoſophical Con- 
tempt of Death; and to convince the 
World, that there is no hurt in*r, and 
cruſh an Opinion that was brought up with 
vs from our Cradles. What help? What 
Encouragement ? What ſhall we ſay to Hu- 
mane Frailty, to carry it Fearleſs through 
the Fury of Flames, and upon the Points of 


Swords? What Rhetorick ſhall we uſe to 


bear down the Univerſal Conſent of People 
to ſo dangerous an Error ? The Captious, 
and Superfine Subtilties of the Schools will 
never do the Work: They ſpeak many 
ſha — but utterly unneceſſary, and 
-yoid of Effect. The Truth of it is, there 
is but one Chain that holds all the World 
-1n Bondage, and that's the Love of Life. 
Tt 1s not that I propound the making of 
Death ſo Indifferent to us, as it is whether 
a Man's Hairs be Eyen, or Odd: For what 
with Self-Love, and an Implanted: Deſire 
in every thing of Preſerving it felf, and a 
long Acquaintance betwixt the Soul, and 

yz Friends may be loth to part, and 


Death may carry an Appearance of Evil, 
though 
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though in -truch' it is it ſelf no Evil at all. 


Beſide that, we are.to go to a ſtrange Place, 
in the Dark, and under great Uncertain- 
ties of our Future State : So that, Peaple 
Dye in Terror, becauſe they do not know 
whither they are to go, and they are apt 
to Phanſie the worſt of what they do not 
underſtand : and theſe Thoughts indeed are 
enough to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolu- 
tion, without a wonderful Sfpport from 
Above. And moreover our Natural Scru- 
pa, and Infirmities are aſliſted by the 
Vits, and Phancies of all Ages, in their 
Infamous, and Horrid Deſcriptions of ano- 
ther World : Nay, taking it for granted, 
that there will be 'a Reward, and Puniſh- 
meat, they are yet more afraid of an Anni- 
hilation, than of Hell it ſelf. 

"BUT, What is it we fear? Ob! *T# 4 
terrible thing to Dye. 'But, Is it not better 


Once to Suffer ir, *.than always to Fear it ? «7; 2 Fol- 
the Earth it ſelf ſuffers both With me, and /y to Fear 
Before me. - How many Iſlands are ſwal- Death. 
low'd up in the Sea? How many Towns. Y 
do we Sail oyer ? Nay, How many Na-' 


tions are wholly Loſt, either by Inandati- 


ons, or Earthquakes ? And, Shall I be a- 


fraid of my little:Body ? Why ſhould I, 
that am ſure to Dye, and that all other 
things are Mortal, be fearful of coming to 


my laſt Gaſp my Self ? Ir is the Fear of. 


Death that makes us Baſe, and troubles , 

and deſtroys the Life that we would pre- 

ſerve : That Aggravates all — 
U 3, an 
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and makes them Formidable. . We depend 
bot upon a! hve Motnenr: Bye we muſt: 
but When? Whar's that" to us; It, is the 
Law of. Nature., "the Tijbute of Mortal, 
and the Remedy of allEvits,' Tis only the 
Diſpuiſe that affFights vs ; as Children that 


the Inſtruments of, Death,,, the Fire., the 
Axe, the Guards, the Executioners,, the 
Whips, abd' the Wracks'; take away the 
Pomp., [ ſays and the Circumſtances, thay 
accompany It, and Death is no more than, 
hat. my. Slave yeſterday Contemn'd: The 
Pain is nothing,.to,a.Fit of the,Stone.; if ig, 
be, Tolerable, -1t is not. Great , and if In, 
tolkrable, it cannot laſt long, There: is 
nothing, that Nature has made. Neceflary, 
which 1s more Eaſie than Neath : We are 
Jonger a.caming into the World, than go- 
ing.out of It.z aid there is, not, any Minute 
of our Lives, wherein we way -not Reaſo- 
nably Expect. it. Nays *tzs but a Moments 
ork, the parting. of. the, Saul, and Body. 
What a ſhams is it. then to ſtand in Fear of 
afly thing ſ6 Logg, that is. done ſo Son ? 


» The Fer NOR, 3s it any great matter to Þ over- 
of Death # come this Fear : For we have Examples as 


Eaſily 
Came. 


*#T- well of the meanelt of Men, as of the grea- 


reſt tat have yoo it. Ae was a Fel- 
ow tobe. expos'd upon the Theatre, who 
ig Uiſdaln, thraſt a. Stick down his Own 
Throat, and Choak'd himfelf; And ano- 
ther on the ſame Occaſion, Fetepding to 
pod upon. the Chariot, as it be were aſleep, 

Can 
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A betwixt the Spokes of the 
cel, ai kept 'his Seat till” tis' Neck 
wis broke,” Calsguls, upon a diſpute with 
Canixe' Film ;, Do x wp your |ſelf,, ſays 
he! - ] bavt given Ordey to put you r0' Diath, 
P' thank: your \moſ® Gracious © Mmjeſty! for 
#, ſays'Caniw, giving to underſtand' per. 
haps, that under his- Government, Death 
was a Mercy :- For he knew, that Caligata 
dom iil'd of being as good as his Word 
{i that' Caſe.” He was at Play when the'OF 
ficer carry'd him away'to his Execation' 
and beckoning to the- Centurion, Pray, 
ſays he, 'will you bear - me Witneſs , whe F; 
am dead, arid gone, that 1 had the better of 
thi'Game. ''He was a Man exceedingly: be- 
lov'd, and lamented : And' for a Farewell; 
after he had Preach*d Moderation to! his 
Friends: Tow, fays he, are here diſpiting 
about the Immortality of the Soul, arid 1 am 
now # going to learn the Truth of it ; If I dif 
cever ary thing upon that Poine, you ſhall var 
ont; 'Nay; the moſt Timorons of Crea- 
tures, when they ſee there's' no-eſcaping ; 
they oppoſe themſelves. to all Dangers, 
the ir gives them Courage, and the 
Neceflity ' overcomes - the: Fear. Socrates 
was Thirty days in Prifen''after his Sen« 
tence, and had time enough to have Starv'd 
himſelf, 'and'ſo to have prevented the:Poy- 
ſon ; but he gave the World the Bleſſing 
of his Life as long as he could, and'\took 
that Fatal Draught ,- in the Meditation, 
and Contempt of Death. Marcellinw,-in 
10 $99-2.3 uU4 1a De- 
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a Deliberation vpon Death, calPd ſeveral 
of his Friends about him : One was Fea 
and. Advisd what he himſelf would have 
done-'in the Caſe: Another gave the Conn 
ſe} which , he ..thought Marcelinus' would 
like: beſt ; but-a Friend of his that was a 
Stork and a ſtour Man, reaſan'd the Mat- 
tex to him after this manner.. Marcellinw, 
do not trouble:your:. felf, as if it were ſuch 
a mighty bulineſs tbat you have: now in 
hand; 'tis Nothing to Live; all your Ser- 
vants do it, nay, your very Bealts too ; 
aty'io Dye Honeſtly, and Reſolutely, 
that's:4 great, point, Conſider with your 
{elf,: there's nothing pleaſant in Life, but 
What you have; taſted already, i and that 
Which is to come. 1s/ but the ſame over 2« 
gain.z. 'And how many Men, are there in 
the World,' that. rather chuſe to Dye, than 
to:ſaffer the Nauſeous Tediouſneſs of the 
Repetition : Upon which diſcourſe he fa- 
ſted himſelf to.Death. It was the Cuſtome 
of Pacwvins to Splemnize-in-a kind of Pa- 
entry every day, his own Funerals... When 
e: bad. Swill'd, 'and Gourmandjz'd , to a 
Luxurious, and Beaſtly Exceſs, -he was car- 
ry'd away from Supper to Bed, with this 
Song:and Acclamation., He has Livd, be 
bas 'Livd. That, which he did in Lewd- 
neſs, 'would become us to do in Oy 
and :Prudence, It it ſhall pleaſe God to a d 
another Day to our Lives, let us thankfully 
receive it, .but however, it is our Happieſt, 
and $ecureſt Coprſs, ſo to compoſe our 


ſelves - 
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ſelves to Night, that we may have no An- 
xious Dependence upon to Morrow. He 
that can ſay, 1 bave Liv'd this Day, makss 
the next clear gain. © 

DEATH is the worſt that either the 
c Seyerity of Laws, or the Cruelty of Ty-* A that 
rants can impoſe upon. us; and it is the Deſpiſes 
Utmoſt extent of the Dominion of Fortune. 2*%» 
He that is fortify'd againſt That, muſt con- rony "m_ 
ſequently be Superior to all other Difficul- 
ties that are but in the Way to't. Nay, 
and in ſome Occaſions, it requires more 
Courage to Live, than to Dye. He that 
is not prepar'd for Death, ſhall be per- 
petually troubled, as well with vain Ap- 
prehenſions, as with real Dangers. It is 
not Death it ſelf that is Dreadful, bat the 
Fear of it that goes before it. When the 
Mind is under a Conſternation, there is no 
State of Life that can pleaſe us, for we do 
not ſo much endeavour to Avoid Miſchiefs, 
as to Run away from them : and the grea- 
teſt ſlaughter is upon a flying Enemy. Had 
not a Man better breathe out his Laſt once 
for all, than lye Agonizing in pains, Con- 
ſuming by Inches, loſing of his Blood by 
Drops, and yet how many are there that* 
are ready to betray their Country , and 
their Friends? and to proſtitute their ve- 
ry Wives, and Daughters, to preſerve a 
Miſerable Carkaſs? Madmen, and- Chil- 
dren have no apprehenſion of Death, and 
jt were a ſhame that our Reaſon ſhould not 
do as much toward our ſecurity, as their 
Folly. 
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Folly. Boſ. the great matter is to Die, 
and Chearfully\ upon t 
Sas wg Virtoe ; ; For Life, in it ſelf, 
is lon ; And only Eatipg, and Drin- 
q pa Feel pg, in a Cirele. 
ye there 'that betwixt the 


. «x hs ie of Death; and' the Miſe- 


are at their Wits End what 

do wit Fives? Wherefore, let us 
$ gainſt thoſe Calamities, 

fr ys h th Prifcs's is ho more exempt: 
than the Beggar: Pompey the Great” had 
tis head Feet off by a Boy, and af Eu- 
nuch ( young Ptolomy, and Photinu.)) Cals- 
- + commatided the "Tribune 'Decimw to 
kul Lepidns ; arid another Tribune ( Che- 
rea) <q" Nt much for Caliexla. Never was 
_ ' Man fg Great, but he was as Liable to 
er Miſchief, « as he was Able to do it. 
Fla not a Th hief, Or an =army your Throat 
at his M Nay, and the meaneft of 
Scryants Se Power of Life, and Death 
ver his ' for whoſoever contemns 
his own by may be the Maſter of Atio- 
ther bodies. You will find in Story, that 
the Diſpleſure of Servants has ' been "as 
Fatal, as that bf Tyrants? And what mat: 
rers it, the Power of him we Fear, when 
the thing We Fear is in every Bodies Power ? 
Suppoſe 1 fall into the hands of 'an Enemy, 
and the onqueror Condemns me to be led 


The, _ x 


in Triumph': It is but carrying me thither | 


whither 1 ſhould have gone ithout hir ; 
that is to ſay, toward Death, whither ty 
h 
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have been marching ever ſince. I was. borg, 
It is the Fear of our Laſt hour that. diſquiets 
all the Reſt. By the Juſtice of all Canlti-. 
tations, Mankind is condemn'd to, a; Ca- 
pital Puniſhment : Now how deſpicable 
would-that Man appear, who being, Sen- 
tenc'd to Death in Common with the whole 
World, ſhould only Petition, that he mighr 
be the laſt Man brought to the Block? 
Some Men are particularly afraid of Thun- 
der, and yet extremely careleſs of Other, 
and. of; greater Dangers;: as if That were 
Al they haye to Fear. Will not a Sword, 
a Stone ,, a Fever, do the work as well ? 
Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould hit us, it were yet 
brayer to Dye with a Stroke, than with the 
Bare Apprehenſion of it : Beſide the Vani- 
ty of lmagining , that Heaven and Earth 
ſhould be put into ſuch a Diſorder only for 
the Death of one Man. A Goad, and a 
Brave Man is not moy'd with Lightening, 
Tempeſts, or Earthquakes : but. perhaps 
he would voluntarily plaoge himſelf into 
that. Gtlph , where otherwiſe he ſhould 
only fall: the cutting of a Corn, or the 
ſwallowing of a Fly, 1s enough to diſpatch 
a Man ; and. tis no matter how great That: 
is, that brings me to my Death, ſo-long as 
Death it {elf is but Little. Life is a ſmall 
matter z but 'tis a matter of hnportance to 
Contema it, Nature that Begot us, ex- 
pells us, and a better, and a fafer Place is 
rovided for. us. And whet is Death, bur 
ſing to be what we were before ; we. 
| are 


© To what 
end ſhould 
we Covet 
Life. 
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are kindled, and put out ; to Ceaſe to Be, 
and not to Begin to Be, is the ſame thing ? 
We Dye daily ; and while we are growing, 
our-- Life decreaſes : every moment that 
paſſes, takes away part, of it: All that's 
palt is Loſt: Nay, we divide with Death 
the very Inſtant that we Live. As the laſt 
Sand in the Glaſs does not Meafure the 
Hour, but” finiſhes it; ſo the laſt moment 
that -we Live does not make” up Death, 
but concludes. There are ſome that Pray 
more earneſtly for 'D:ath, than we do for 
Life ; but it is better to receive it chear- 
fully when it Comes, than to haſten it be- 
fore the time. 


BUT, What 4 it that we wonld live any 


longer for? © Not: for our Pleaſures ; for 
thoſe we have talted over and over, even 
to Saticty : ſo that there's no point of 
Luxury that's New to us; But a Man would 


be loth to leave bus —_ and bis Friends 
Js 


behind him. That is to he would have 
them go Firlt ; for- that's the leaſt part of 
his Care. Well! But I would fain live to 
do more Good ,, and 'diſcharge my ſelf in the 
Offices of Life : Asf to Dye were not the 
Duty of every Man that Lives. We are 


loth to. Leave our poſleiſions; and no Man 
Swims well with his Luggage. We are all 
+ of us equally Fearful of Death, and Igno- 


raft of Life : But, what can be more ſhame- 
ful, than to be Sollicitous upon the Brink 
of-Security ? If D:ath be at-any time to be 
Fear'd, it is Always to be Fear'd ; but, 
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- the way never to Fear it, is to be often 
thinking of it. To what end is it to put 
off, for a little while, that which we cannot 
avoid ? He that Dyes, does but follow him 
that is Dead. Why are we then ſo long 4+ 
fraid of that which is fo little a while a doing ? 
How miſerable are thoſe People that ſpend 
their Lives in the Diſmal Apprehenſions of 
Death ? For, they are beſet on all hands, 
and every Minute in Dread of a ſurprize. 
We muſt therefore look about us, as if we 
were in an Enemies Country ; and Conſider 
our Laſt hour, not as the Puniſhment, bur 
as the Law of Nature z The Fear of it is a 
Continual Palpitation of the Heart, and 
he 'that overcomes That Terror, ſhall ne- 
ver be troubled with any Other. Life is a 
Navigation 3 we are perpetually wallow- 
ing, and daſhing one againſt another ; 
Sometimes we ſuffer Shipwrack, but we 
are always in Danger, and in Expectation 
of it. And, what 1s it when it comes, but 
either. the End of a Journey, or a Paſlage ? 
It is as great a Folly to Fear Death, as to 
Fear Old Age. Nay, as to Fear Life it ſelf; 
for he that would not Dye, ought not to 
Live, ſince Death is the Condition of Life ; 
Beſide, that it is a Madneſs to Fear a thing 
that is Certainz for where there Is no 
Doubt, there is no place for Fear, 


We are {till chiding of * Fate, and even e 7, p,, ; 
thoſe that exaCt the moſt Rigorous Jultice © 0bey Na- 
betwixt Man, and Man, are yet themſelves tare. 


Unjuſt to Proyidence. Why was ſuch a One 
| taken 
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takin awdy in the Prime of his Tedri? As \f 
it were the Number of . years rn, 
Death eſie to us, and not the Temper 6f 
the Mind. He that would live a. little 
Longer to Day, would be as loth to Dyea 
Hundred year Hence. \ But, which is more 
Reaſonable, for Us to obey Nature, or for 
Nature to obey'Us? 'Go we muſt at Laſt, 
and no Matter- how ſoon : 'Tis the Work 
of Fate to tnake us Live Lohg, but 'tis the 
Buſineſs of Virtue to make a ſhort Life ſuf- 
ficient. Life is to be meaſur'd by Attion, 
not 'by Time; a Man may Dye Old at 
Thirty, and Young at Fourſcore. Nay, 
the One Lives after Death, and the Other 
Periſh'd before he' Dy*d. I look upon Age 
among the” Effets of Chance. How Long 
I ſhall Live is in the Power of Others, but 
. It is in' my Own how Well. The largeſt 
ſpace of Time, is to Live till'a Man is 
Wiſe. He that Dyes of Old Age, does 
no more than go to Bed when he is weary. 
Death is the Teſt of Life, 'and it is that 
only which diſcoyers what we are, and di- 
ſtinguiſhes berwixt Oftentation, and- Vir- 
tne. A Man may Diſpute, Cite Great Au- 
thorities, Talk Learnedly , Huff it out, 
and yet be Rotten at Heart, But let us 
Soberly attend our Buſineſs, ' and fince it is 
Uncertain When, or Where we ſhall Dye, 
let us look for Death in all Places, and at 
all Times : We can never Study that Point 
roo much , which we can never. come to 
Experiment, whether we know it or wo 
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Jt is a Bleſſed thing to diſpatch the Buſjhiefs 


of Life before we Dye ; and then to' Ex- 


& Death in the Poſſeſſion of 'a Happy 
Life. He's the Great Man, that is willing 
to Dye, when his Life is pleafant to him. 
An Honeſt Life is not a Greater Good 
than an Honeſt Death. How many Brave 


young Men, by an InſtinCt of Nature, are 


carrcy'd on to Great Aftions, and even to 
the Contempt of all Hazards? 
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*'TIS Childiſh to go out of the 8 World «©7; c5;7. 
Groaning, and Wailing, as we came'into't. di ro Dye 


Secondine that wraps up the Infant, the 
other being only the Coyering of the Soul: 


We ſhall theri diſcover the Secrets of Na- 


ture; the Darkneſs ſhall be Diſcuſs'd; and 


our Souls Ircadiated with Light, and Glo- 


ry: A Glory without a Shadow ; a Glory 
that ſhall ſurround us, and from whence 
we ſhall look down, and ſee Day, and Night 
beneath us. If we cannot lift up our*Eyes 
toward the Lamp of Heaven without daz- 
ling, What ſhall we do when we come to 
behold the Divine Light in its Illuſtrious 
Original ? That Death which we ſo much 
dread, and decline, is not a Determinati- 
on, but the Jatermiſſion of a Life , which 
will return again. All thoſe things that 
are the-very Cauſe of Life, are the way to 
Death : We Fear it, as we do Fame, but it 
is a great Folly to Fear Words. Some 


'Pepple are ſo impatient of Life, that they 


are ſtill wiſhing for Death, downs 


© Our Bodies muſt be thrown away, as the Lamenting. 
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wiſhes to Dye, does not deſire jt ; Let us 
rather wait God's Pleaſure, and Pray for 
Health, and Life. If we have a Mind to 
Live, Why do we wiſh to Dye ? 1f we have 
a mind to Dye, we may do it without tal. 
king of it. Men are a great deal mcre Re. 
ſolute in the Article of Death it ſelf, than 
they are about the Circumſtances of it, For 
it gives a Man Courage, to Conſider, that 
his Fate -is Inevitable; the flow Approa- 
ches of Death are the moſt Tronbleſome 
to us; as we ſce many a Gladiator, who, up- 
on his wounds, will dirett his Adverſarie's 
weapon to his very Heart ; though but Ti- 
morous perhaps in the Combat. _ There 
are ſome that have not the Heart either to 
Live, or Dye, and that's a Sad Caſe. But 
this we are ſure of, The Fear of Death is 4 
Continual Slavery, as the Contempt of it #3 
Certain Liberty. 
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Conſolations againſt Death from the Pro- 
vidence, and the Necellity of ir. 


- hy? Life is only a Prelude to Eternity, 
where we are to expect Another Orj- 


+ ginal, and Another State of Things : We 


have no Proſpect of Heayen Here, but at 
a Diſtance ; Let us therefore expe our 

and Decretory Houg, with Courage. 
The Laſt (I fay) to our Bodies, but not 


, to our Minds: Our Luggage we muſt leaye 


behind us, and-retura as Naked out of the 
World, aswecame Into*t. The day which 


we fear as our Laſt, is but the Birth-day of 


our Eternity; and it is the only way to't : 
So that what we Fear as a Rock, proyes 
to be but a Port ; In many Caſes to be 
Deſir*d, Never to be Retus'd; and he that 
Dyes Young, has only made a Quick Voy- 


" age on*t, Some are Becalm'd ; Others cut 


it away before the Wind; and we Live juſt 
a$ we Sail : Firſt we run our Childhood out 
of tz our Youth next, and then our 

iddle Age ; After That, follows Old Age, 
and brings.us tp the Common End of Man- 


kind. It is 8 t Providence that we 
have more "_—" of the; World, than 
we have Jaro 
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a Point, the very Article of Death. It 
draws a great many Bleſlings into a very 
Narrow Compaſs ; And although the Fruit 
of it does nat ſeem to'extend to the De. 
fun, yet the Difficulty of it is more than 
ballancd by the Contemplation-of the Fu- 
ture. * Nay ; ſuppoſe thar all the Buſineſs 
of This World ſhould be Forgotten; or 
my Memory traduc'd , What's all this to 
TMR? :7 have done my Duty. Undoubtedly 
That whictputsan End to all Other Evils, 
Cannot be a very great Evil it Self ; and yet 
it js-no Ealie thing for Fleſh and Blood to 
deſpiſe Life. *What if Death comes? If 
46 J66s not May with us; ' why ſhould we 
Bearit ?-One-Hangs himſelf for a Miſtreſs; 
Another Leaps. the Garret Window to 'a- 
woid a Cholerick Maſter ; a-Third runs 2- 
way; and Stabs himſelf, rather than he will 
be brou t back pgain.. 'Weſee the Force, 


even of 'onr Infirmities, and ſhall we not 


Then do greater things for the Love of Vir- 
rue? To ſuffer 'Death, is- but 'the Law of 
Wature 3/and'it-is a great Contfort thatcit 
ean/be done but 'Once; In the'yery Con- 
 valfions of at; 'we- haye' This Conſolation, 
that our Painiis: near 'an end?!” and that 
It©frees'vs-frofty all the” Miſeties of Life, 
What it i8,5we' Know 'not 2Uand-it were 
Raſh to-Condeitin; what-we' do-tiot Under- 
ſtand » Bud this'we-Preſbthe either that 
6 ſhall paſe-our of ' This Into #Betrer Vife 
where we MaltTive with” Tygnquiffity ani 
Splendor #n'Diviner Manſions!” br elſe re- 
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turn to our Firſt Principles, free from the 
Senſe of any Inconvenience. There's No- 
thing Immortal, nor Many things Laſting 
but by Divers ways every thing comes to 
an End. What an Arrogance 1s it then 
when the World it ſelf ſtands Condemn' 
to a Diſſolution, that Man alone ſhould ex- 
pect to live for Ever ? It is Unjuſt not to 
allow unto the Giver, the Power of diſpo- 
ſing of his Own Bounty ; and a Folly, on- 
ly to value the Preſent. Death is as much 
a Debt, as Mony ; and Life is but a Jour- 
towards it. Some diſpatch it Sooner, 
ers Later ;- but we muſt All haye the 
fame Period. The Thunder-Bolt is un- 
doubtedly Juſt, that draws, even from 
thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a Veneration. 
A Great Soul takes no Delight in Staying 
with the Body, it conſiders whence it Came,' 
and Knows whither it is to Go. The day 
will come, that ſhall ſeparate this Mixture 
of Soul, and Body; of-Divine, and Hu- 
mane : My Body 1 will leave where I found 
itz My Soul I will reſtore to Heayen, which 
would have been There already , but for 
the Clog that keeps it down : And beſide z 
How many Men have been the worſe for 
longer Living, that might have dy*d with 
Reputation, if they had been ſooner taken 
away ? How many Diſappointments of 
Hopeful Youths, that have prov'd Diſſo- 
late Men ? Over and aboye the Ruines, 
Shipwracks, Torments, Priſons, that at- 
tend Long Life ; IERg ſo —_ 
- 2 | 
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that if a Child were in Condition to Judge 
of it, and at liberty to Refuſe it, he would 
not take it. 
alWhat God * WHAT Providence has made Necef. 
has made (ary, Humane Prudence ſhould comply 
Mecein, , with Cheerfully : As there is a Neceſlity 
comply with of Death, ſo that Neceſſity is Equal, and 
Cheerful, Invincible. No Man has cauſe of -Com- 
laint for that which Every Man muſt ſuf. 
_ as well as himſelf, When we ſhould 
dye, we Will not, and when we would not, 
we muſt : But, our Fate is Fixt, and Una- 
voidable is the Decree. Why do we then 
ſtand Trembling when the Time comes ? 
Why do we not as well lament that we did 
not Livea Thouſand years ago, as that we 
ſhall not be alive a Thouſand years hence? 
?Tis but travelling the Great Road, and to 
the Place whither we muſt All go at Laſt ; 
*Tis but ſubmitting to the Law of Na 
and to that Lot which the whole Wor 
has ſuffer*d, that is gone Before us ; and ſo 
muſt They too, that are to Come After us. 
Nay, how many Thouſands, when our 
Time comes, will _ in the ſame Mo- 
ment with us ? He that will not Follow, 
ſhall be drawn by Force: And, Is it not 
much better now to do That willingly, 
which we ſhall otherwiſe be made to do 1n 
_= of our Hearts? The Sons of Mortal 
ents, muſt expe a Mortal Poſterity ; 
Death is theEnd of Great and Small. We 
are Born Helpleſs, and expoyd to the Inju- 
ries of all Creatures, and of all A 
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The very Neceſſaries of Life are Deadly to 
us. . We meet with our Fate in our Di 

in our Cups,and in the very Air we Breathe; 
Nay, our very Birth is Inauſpicious, for 
we come into the World Weeping ; and in 
the Middle of our Deſigns, while we are 
meditating great Matters, and ſtretching 
of our Thoughts to After Ages, Death 
cuts us off, and our longeſt Date is only 
the Reyolution of a few years. One Man 
Dyes at the Table; Another goes away 
in his Sleep; a Third in his Miſtreſs's 
Armes; a Fourth is Stabb/d ; Another is 
Stung with an Adder, or Cruſb'd with the 
Fall of a Horſe. We have ſeveral ways 
to our End, but the End it ſelf, which is 
Death, is ſtill the ſame. Whether we dye 
by a Sword, by a Halter, by a Potion, or 


by a Diſeaſe, 'tis all but Death. A Child - 


dies in the Swadling Clouts, and an Old 
Man at a Hundred, they are Both Mortal 
alike, though the One goes ſooner than 
the Other. All that lies betwixt the Cradle, 
and the Grave, is Uncertain, If we com- 
te the Troubles, the Life even of a Child 
is Long ; if the Swiftneſs of the Paſſage, 
That of an Old Man is'ſhort : The whole 
is ſlippery, and Deceitful, and only Death 
Certain; and yet all People Complain of 
That which never Deceiv'd any Man. Se- 
necio rais'd himſelf from a ſimall Beginning, 
to a Vaſt Fortune, bong very well skilrd 
in the Faculties both of Getting, and of 
Keeping ; andeither —_ was fuficienc 
3 or 
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for the doing of his Buſineſs. He was 'a 
Man Infinitely Careful, both of his Patri- 
mony, and of his Body. He gave me a 
Mornings Viſit ( fays our Author ) and af- 
ter that Viſit, he went away, and ſpent 
the reſt of the day with a Friend of his that 
was deſperately Sick. At Night he was 
Merry at Supper, and ſeiz'd immediately 
after with a Squinſy, which diſpatch'd him 
ina few hours. This Man that had Mony 
at Uſe in all Places, and in the very Courſe, 
and Height of his Proſperity, was thus Cut 
off How Fooliſh a thing is it then for a 
Man to flatter himſelf with Long Hopes, 
and to pretend to Diſpoſe of the Future ? 
Nay, the very Preſent {lips through our 
Fingers, and there is not that moment 
which we can call our Own. How vain a 
thing is it for us to enter upon Projetts ? 
and -to ſay to our ſelves, Well ! Pl go 
Build, Purchaſe, Diſcharge ſuch Offices, Set- 
tle my Aﬀairs, and then Retire. We are all 


| of us Born to the ſame Caſvalties ; All e- 


ually Frail, and Uncertain of To morrow. 

t the very Altar, where we Pray for Life, 
weLearn to Dye; by ſeeing the Sacrifices 
Kill'd before us. But, there's no Need of 
a Wound, or ſearching the Heart fort, 
when the Nooſe of a Cord, or the Smothe- 
ring of aPillow will do the Work. All things 
have their Seaſons ; they Begin, they En» 
creaſe, and- they Dye; '"The Heavens and 
th. Earth grow Old, and are appointed 
their Peri That which we call _ 
1 bur 
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is but a Pauſe, or Suſpenſion; and, in eruth, 
a Progreſs to. Life ; only, our Thoughts 
look downward upon the Body, and not 
Forward upon things to Come. All chings 
under the Sun are; Mortal ; Cities, Empires: : 
and the time will come, when it ſhall bea 
Queſtion Where they Were, and perchance 
whether ever, they had a Being or no. 
Some will þe deſtroy'd by War ; Ochers 
by Luxury, Fire, Inundations, Earthquakes. 
Why ſhould it. trouble me then to Dye, as 
a Fore-runner of an Uniyerſfal Diſſolution-? 


A Great Mind Submits it ſelf ro God, and 


ſuffers willingly what the Law of the Uni- 
yerſe will otherwiſe. bring to paſs upon 
Neceſlity. That good Old: Man Baſſi 
(though with one Foot in the Grave) How 
Cheerful a Mind does he bear! He lives in 
the View of Death, and Contemplates his 
Own End with leſs Concern of \Thought, 
or Countenance, than he would do Ano- 
ther Man's. It is a hard Leſſon, and we 
area long time a Learning of it, to receive 
our Death without Trouble, eſpecially in 
the Caſe of Baſſkr. In Other Deaths there's 
a Mixture of Hope; A Diſeaſe may be 
Cur'd, a Fire Quenchd, a falling Houſe 
either Prop'd, or Ayoided, the Sea may 
Swallow a Man, and throw him Up again. 
A Pardon may Interpoſe betwixt the Axe 
and the Body ; but in the Caſe of Old Age 
there's no Place for either Hope, or In- 
terceſſion. Let us Live in our Bodies 


therefore, as if we were only to Lodge in 
X 4 them 
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them This Night, and to leave them To 
morrow. It is the frequent Thought of 
Death that muſt fortifie us againſt the Ne. 
ceſſity of it. He that has 'd himſelf 
againſt Poverty , may Perhaps come to 
Live in Plenty. A, Man may ftrengthen 


\ 


himſelf againſt Pain, and yet live in a State 


of Health ; Againſt the Loſs of Friends, 


\ and never Loſe any: But he that fortifies 


himſelf againſt the Fear of Death, ſhall 
moſt certainly have Occaſion to employ 
that Virtue. It is the Care of a Wiſe, 
and a Good Man to look to his Manners, 
and Attions ; and rather how well he Lives, 
than how Long : For to Dye Sooner, or 
Later , is not the Buſineſs, but to Dye 
Well, or Ill: For Death brings us to Inv 
mortality. | 
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Againſt Immoderate Sorrow for the Death 
of Friends, 


EXT to the Encounter of Death in 

our Own Bodies, the moſt ſenſible 
Calamity to an Honeſt Man is the Death 
of a Friend ; and we are not in truth with- 
out ſome Generous Inſtances of thoſe that 
haye preferr'd a Friend's Life before their 


Own ; and yet this Aﬀfiction, which by 


Nature is ſo Grieyous to us, is, by Vir- 
tu, and Providence, made Familiar, and 
Eaſie. 

TO Lament the Death of a Friend; is 


373 


both * Natural, and Juſt : A Sigh, or a a Smow 
Tear I would allow to his Memory ; but no m_ . 


Profuſe, or Obſtinate Sorrow : Clamorous, 
and Publick Lamentations are not ſo much 
the Effefts of Grief, as of Vain-Glory. 
He that is fadder in Company than Alone, 
ſhews rather the Ambition of his Sorrow, 
than the Piety of it. Nay, and in the Vio- 
lence of his Paſſion, there fall out Twenty 
things that ſet him a Laughing. At the 
long Run, Time Cures All, but it were 
better done by Moderation, and Wiſdom. 
Some People do as good as ſet a watch up- 
qa themſelves, as if they were afraid = 

. their 


allowable. 
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their Grief would make an Eſcape. The 
Oſtentation of Grief is-many-times more 
than the Grief it ſelf. When any Body is 
within Hearing, what Groans, and Out. 
cries ! when they are Alone, and Private, 
all is Huſh, and Quiet : So ſoon as any bo- 
dy comes in, they are at it again; and 
down they throw themſelves upon the 
Bed; fall to wringing of their hands, and 
wiſng of themſelves dead z; which they 
might better have done by.,themſelyes ; 
byt their ſorrow goes off: with the.Compa- 
ny.. We forſake Nature, and run over to 
the -PraCtices of the People, that never 
were the Authorsof any thing that is Good, 
If Deſtiny were to \'be wrought upon by 
Tears, I would allow you: to. ſpend your 
days, and nights in Sadneſs, and Mourning; 
Tearing of your Hair, and Beating of your 
Breaſt; but if Fate be Inexorable , and 
Death will Keep what he has Taken 

Grief is to no purpoſe. And yet I would 
not. Adviſe Inſenlbility , and Hardneſs; 
It were Inhumanity, and not Virtue, not 
to be moy*d at the: ſeparation of Familiar 
Friends, and Relations : Now, in ſach Ca- 
ſes, we cannot Command our ſelyes ; we 
cannot forbear Weeping, and we Ought 
not to Forbear : But, let us not paſs the 


Bounds of Afﬀection, and run into Imita- 
tion; within Theſe Limits it is ſome eaſe 
tothe Mind. 
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A Wiſe Man- gives Way to Tears in 
b Some Caſes, and Cannot Avoid them in b $row 
Others. When one is ſtruck with the Sur- in ſome 
prize of 111 News, as the Death of a Friend, fg 
or the like z, or upon the Laſt Embrace of ,,z 5.2. 
an Acquaintance under the Hand of an Ex- rable in 
ecutioner, he lies under a Natural Neceſſj- others. 

of Weeping, and Trembling. In Ano- 
ther Caſe we may Indulge our Sorrows, as 
upon the Memory of a Dead Friends Con- 
yerſation, -or Kindneſs, one may let fall 
Tears of Generoſity, and Joy. We Fa- 
your the One, and we are Overcome with 
the Other; and This is Well : but we are 
not _ any Terms to Force them ; They 
may flow of their Own accord, without 
derogating from the Dignity of a Wiſe 
Man; who at the ſame time both preſeryes 
his Gravity ; and Obeys Nature. Nay, 
there is a Certain Decorum even in Wee- 
ping: for Exceſs of Sorrow is as Fooliſh 
as Profuſe Laughter. Why do we not as 
well Cry, when our Trees that we -took 
Pleaſure in, ſhed their Leaves, as at the 
Loſs of Other Satisfactions ? When the 
next Seaſon repairs them, either with the 
fame again, or Others in their Places. We 
may accuſe Fate, but we cannot-alter it, 
for it is Hard, and Inexorable, and not to 
be Remov'd, either with Reproaches, or 
Tears. They may carry us to the Dead, 
but never bring them back again to Us. 
If Reaſon does not put an End to our Sor- 
rows, Fortune never, will ; One Is paces 

| wit 
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with Poverty ; Another Sollicited with 
Ambition, and Fears the Wealth that 
he Coveted : One is troubled for the Loſs 
of Children 3 Another for the Want of 
them ; So that we ſhal! ſooner want Tears, 
than matter for them ; let us therefore 
ſpare that for which we have ſo much 
Occaſion. I do confeſs, that in the very 
Parting of Friends there is ſomething of 
an Uneaſineſs, and Trouble ;, but it is ra- 
ther Voluntary, than Natural ; and it is 
—_ more than Senſe, that affeCts us: 
We do rather Impoſe a Sorrow upon our 
ſelyes, than ſubmit to it : as People Cry 
when they have Company,and when no body 
looks on, alls well again. To Mourn with- 
out Meaſure is Folly, and not to Mourn 
at all, is Inſenſibility. The beſt Tem 
is betwixt Piety, and Reaſon; to be fſen- 
ſible, but neither Tranſported, nor Caſt 
down. He that can put a ſtop to his Tears, 
and Pleaſures, when he will, is ſafe. It is 
an Equal Infelicity to be eicher too Soft, 
or too Hard, We are Overcome by the 
One, and we are put to ſtruggle with the 
Other. There is a Certain Intemperance 
in That Sorrow that paſſes the Rules of 
Modeſty ; and yet great Piety is in many 
Caſes a Diſpenſation to good Manners. 
The Loſsof a Son, or of a-Friend, cuts a 
Man to the Heart, and there's no oppoſing 
the firſt Violence of this. Paſſion ; but when 
a Man comes once to deliver himſelf who 
up to Lamentations, he is to underſtand, 
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that though ſome Tears Deſerve Compaſ- 
ſion, Others are yet Ridiculous. A Grief 
that's Freſh, finds Picy, and Comfort ; but 
when 'tis Inveterate 'tis Laugh'd at, for 
*tis either Counterfeit, or Fooliſh. Beſide 
that, to Weep exceſſively for the Dead, is 
an Afﬀront to the Living. The moſt Juſti- 
fiable Cauſe of Mourning is to ſee Good 
Men come to Ill Ends, and Virtue Oppreſt 
by the Iniquity of Fortune. ' But in This 
Caſe too they either ſuffer Reſolutely, and 
yield us Delight in their Courage, and Ex- 
ample; or Meanly, and © give us the leſs 
trouble for the Loſs. He that dies Cheer- 
fully Dryes up my Tears, and he that dies 
Whiningly, does not Deſerve them. I 
would bear the Death of Friends and Chil- 
dren, with the ſame Conſtancy that 1 would 
expect my Own ; and no more Lament the 
One, than Fear the Other. He that be- 
thinks himſelf, how often Friends have 
been Parted, will find more time loſt a- 
mong the Living, than upon the Dead ; 
and the moſt Deſperate Mourgers are they, 
that car'd leaſt for their Friegds when they 
were Living ; for they think to Redeem 
their Credits for want of Kindneſs to the 
Living, by Extravagant Ravings after the 
Dead. Some, (1 know) will have Grief 
to be only the Perverſe Delight of a Reſt- 
leſs Mind z and Sorrows, Pleaſures to 
be near Akin : and there are, I'm Confi- 
dent, that find Joy even in their Tears. 
But which is more Barb: to blake: 
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fible of Grief for the Death of a Friend; 
or to Fiſh for Pleafure in Grief, when a 
Son perhaps is burning, or a Friend ex- 
piring ? To forget ones Friend, to bury 
the Memory with the Body ; to Lament 
out-of Meaſure is all Inhumane.- He that 
is Gone, either would not have his Friend 
Tormented, or does not know that he is 
ſo : If he does not Feel it, 'tis Superfluous; 
If he does, 'tis Unacceptable to him. If 
Reaſon cannot prevail, Reputation may, 
for Immoderate Mourning leſſens a Man's 
CharaCter»: ?Tis a ſhameful thing for a 
Wiſe Man to make the Wearineſs of Grie- 
ving the Remedy of it. In Time, the 
moſt Stubborn Grief will leave us, if in 
Prudence we do not leaye That Firſt. 

BUT, Dol Grieve for my Friends ſake, 
elWeGrieve or for my < Own? Why ſhould I afflict my 
more for elf for the Loſs of him that is either Hap- 
Ow On”! Py, Or not at all in Being ? 'in- the One 
brow = Caſe, *tis Envy, and in the Other *tis Mad- 
Friends, meſs. We are apt to ſay, What would 1 

give to ſee him again, and to enjoy his Con- 

wverſation ! I was never ſad in his Company ; 

My Heart leap'd when ever I met kim, 1 

want him where-ever 1 go + All that's to be 

) fad is, The Greater the Loſs, the Greater 
* the Virtue to Overcome it. \ If Grievyi 

will do no Good, *tis an Idle thing to 

Grieve ; And if That which has befallen 

One Man remains to All, it js as Unjuſt to 

mplain. The whole Workd is ypon the 

March toward the fame Point 3 - why do 

=_ we 
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we not Cry for our ſelves that are to fol 
low, as well as for himthat's gone Firſt ? 
Why do we not as well lament before hand, 
for That which we know will be, and can- 
not poſſibly but 'be ? He is not Gone, but 
Sent before. As there are many things that 
he has Loſt, ſo there are-many things that 
' he does not Fear : as Anger, Jealouſie, En- 
vy, &c. Ishenot more Happy in Deſiring 
Nothing, than Miſerabke- in what he has 
loſt? We do not mourn for the Abſent, 
why then for' the Dead 5 who are efteftual- 
ly no Other ? We have Loſt one Bleſling, 
But we have many Lefrc; And ſhall not all 
theſe Sarisfattions Support us againſt One 
Sorrow ?':”. 
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THE Cornfort of Having a Friend 4 may d AFriend 
be taken away, but not Thatof having had 7) be ra- 


one. As there is a ſharpneſs in ſome Fruits 
and a Bitterneſs in ſome Wines that plea 
Fes us, ſotheregisa mixture inthe Remem- 


away, 


but not the 
Comfort of 


-brance of Feierids, where 'theloſs of their jp 


y is Fiveeten'd -again- by - the: Con- 
templation of their Virtues, - In ſome Re- 
ts have Loſt what Thad; and in O- 
rs, T retein'ſtill-what 1-have Loſt. *Tis 

only upon my©Friends being: taxen 'away 
withour ary Regard to "the Benefit of his 
being _— - me. "Let's therefore 
make the of our ' Friends, while we 
have- them. ; for how long' we ſhall keep 
them, is Uncertain. - I havelloſt' a Hopeful 
Jon, bur, - How matiy' Fathers have been 
6 deceiy*d 


e There's - 
no Dealing tion to Freſh, and Bleeding Sorrows; the 
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deceiv'd in their ExpeQations ? And- how 
many Noble. Families haye been deſtroy'd 
by Luxury, and Riot ? He that Grieves for 
the loſs of a Son, What if he had loſt 4 
Friend? And-yet he” that has loſt a Fri 

has more of Joy that he once 

him, than of Grief that he is taken away, 
Shall a Man bury his Frieadſhip with his 
Friend ? We areUngrateful for that which 
is Paſt, in hope of what's to Come; axif 
that which is to come would not quickly 
be Paſt too. That which is paſt we are 
ſure of. We may receive SatisfaCtion, *tis 
true, both fro the Future, and what's al- 
ready Paſt ; the One, by Expettation; 
and the. Other, by Memory : only the one 
may polibly not come to-paſs, and it is 
— to make the Other not to haye 


BUT * there's no applying of Conſols- 
Diſcourſe Irritates the Grief, and In- 


. very 
— flatnes it. Tis like an Unſcaſonable Me- 
Sorrow. 


.dicine in a Diſeaſe, when tbe firſt Violence 


is Over, it will be more Tractable, and 
endure the _ Handling. Thoſe People, 
whoſe Minds are weaken'd by long Felici- 


ty, may be allow'd ro Groan, and Com- 


but it is otherwiſe with thoſe that 

ve led their days in Misfortunes. A Long 
ym of Adverſity has this Good ah 
that though it vexes a a great while, 
it comes to harden us at laſt: As a Raw 
Soldier ſhrinks at eyery Wound, _—— 
e 
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the Surgeon more than an Enemy ; where- 
'35 2 Veteran ſees his own Body cut, and 
lad with as little Concern as if it were 
Anothers. With the ſame Reſolution 
ſhould we ſtand the Shock, and Cure of 
all Misfortunes z we are neyer the better 
for our Experience, if we have not yet 
learn'd to be Miſerable. And there*s no 
thought of Curing us by the Diverſion of 
Sports, and Entertainments ; we are apt 
to fall into Relapſes ; wherefore we had- 
_ Overcome our Sorrow, than De- 
lade it. 
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Confalationts againſt Baniſhment , and By 
dily. Pain. WELLS 


| foo is a Maſter-Piece to draw Good out 
of Evil; and by the Help of Virtue 
to improve Misfortunes into Bleſlings, 
Tis a ſad Condition, youll ſay, for a Ma 
to be barrd the Freedom of his own Coun- 
fry. And is not This the Caſe of Thow 
ſands that we meet eyery day in the Streets; 
Some, for Ambition ; Others, to Nego- 
tiate, or for Curiofity , Delight , Friend- 
ſhip, Study, Experience, Luxury, Vanity, 
Diſcontent : Some, to exerciſe their Vir- 
tues, Others, their Vices; and not a few 
to Proſtitute either their Bodies, or their 
Eloquence? To paſs now from pleaſant 
Countries into the worſt of Iſlands ; Let 
them be neyer ſo Barren, or Rocky, the 
People never ſo Barbarous, or the Clime 
rever ſo Intemperate; he that is Baniſh'd 
thither, ſhall find many Strangers to live 
there for their Pleaſures. The Mind of 
Man is Naturally Curious, and _” 5 
WAlc 
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which is no wonder, conſidering their 
Divine Original ; for Heavenly things 
zre always in Motion : Witnefs the Stars, 
and the Orbs, which are perpetually Mo- 
ying, Rowling, and Changing of Place, 
according to the Law, and Appointment 
of Nature. But here are no Woods, you'll 
| fay, no Rivers; no Gold, nor Pearl; no 
Commodity for Traffick, or Commerce 
nay, hardly Proviſion enough to keep the 
Inhabitants from ſtarving. ?Tis very 
Right; here are no Palaces, no Artificial 
Grotto's, or Materials for Luxury, and Ex- 
cſs; but we lye under the Proteftion of 
Heaven, and a Poor Cottage for a Retreat 
is more worth, than the moſt Magnificent 
Temple, when that Cottage is Conſfecra- 
ted by an Honeſt Man under the Guard 
of his Virtues. Shall any Man think Ba- 
niſhment Grieyous, when he may take 
fach Company along with him ? Nor is 
there any Baniſhment, but yields enough 
for our Neceſſities, and no Kingdom: is 
ſufficient for Superfluities. It is the Mind 
that makes us Rich in'a Defart; and if 
the Body be but kept Alive, the Soul En- 
Poys all Spirirual Felicitics, in Abundance, 
at figniffes the _ being P.- roy from. 
one Spot of  Grotid to Another, to : 
Min x 9m has his Thoughts Aboye , and 
cah look Forward, aiid Backward. .and 
whereever he pleaſes,; and whereever he 
is, he has the Tame Matter to work upon ? 
F 3 The 
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The Body is but the Priſon, or the Clog 
of the Mind ; ſubjefted to Puniſhment, 
Robberies, Diſeaſes; but the Mind is 
Sacred, and Spititnal, and Lyable to no 
Violence. Is it that a Man ſhall want 
Garments, or Covering in Baniſhment ? 
The Body 1s as eaſily Cloath'd, as Fed; 
and Nature has made nothing Hard, 


that is Neceſſary. Bot- if nothing will ' 


ſerve us, but Rich Embroideries, and 
Scarlet, 'tis none of Fortune's Fault that 
we are Poor, but our Own. Nay, ſup. 
poſe a Man ſhould haye All reſtor'd him 
back again that he has Loſt; it will come 
to nothing, for he will want more affer 
That, to fatishe his Deſires, than he did 
before, to ſupply his Neceſſities. Inſatia- 
ble Deſires are not ſo much a Thirſt, as 

a Diſeaſe. 
« Baniſh- TO come Lower now; Where's * That 
ment is but People, or Nation, that have not chang'd 
Change f their Place of Abode ? Some by the Fate 
- 1; of War; Others have been calf by Tem- 
ſenſe, 4u peſts, Shipwracks, or Want of Provili- 
People, and ons, upon unknown Coaſts. Some have 
_ been forc'd Abroad by Peſtilence,, Sedi- 
Bang tion, Earthquakes, Surcharge of People at 
" Home, Some Trayel to ſee the World; 
Others for Commerce : But, in fine, ir 
is clear that, upon ſome Reaſon or ©- 
ther, the whole Race of Mankind have 
ſhifted their Quarters; Chang'd their 
very Names, as well as their Habitati- 
| Ons : 
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ons': Infomuch, that we have loſt the 
yery Memorials of what they were, All 
theſe Tranſportations of People, what 
are they, but Publick Baniſhments ? The 
very Founder of the Roman Empire was an 
Exile : Briefly z The whole World has been 
Tranſplanted, and one Mutation treads 

n the Heel of another. That which 
one Man Deſires, turns another Man's Sto- 
mach ; and he that Proſcribes me To day, 
ſhall himſelf be caſt out To morrow. 
We have howeyer this Comfort- in our 
Misfortune ; we have the ſame Nature, 
the ſame Providence, and we carry our 
Virtues along with us. And This Bleſ- 
ſing we owe' to that Almighty Power, call 
it what you will ; either a God, or an I1n- 
corporeal Reaſon, a Divine Spirit, or Fate, 
and the Unchangeable Courſe of Cauſes, 
and Effefts : It is however ſo order'd, 
that nothing can be taken from us, but 
what we can well ſpare; and that which 
is moſt Magnificent, and Valuable, con- 
tinues with us. Whereeyer we go, we 
have the Heavens over our Heads, and no 
firther from us, than' they were before ; 
and, ſo long as we can entertain our Eyes, 


. and Thoughts, with thoſe Glories, what 


matter is it what Ground we tread up- 
on ? 


IN the Cafe of Pain, or Sickneſs, 'tis * Pain on/y 


d only the Body that is affefted : It may «ffi the 
Body, but 


not the 


take off the Speed of a Footman, or 
Y 3 Bind 
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Bind the Hands of a Cobler , but the 
Mind is {till at Liberty to Hear, Learn, 
Teach, Adviſe, and to do other Good 
Offices. *'Tis an Examapl of Publick Be- 
nefit,, a Man that is in Pain, and Patient, 
Virtue may ſhew. it ſelf as well in the B 

as in the Field, and he that cheerfully 
encounters the Terrors of Death, and 
Corporal Anguiſh, is as Great a Man, az 
he that moſt Generouſly hazards himſelf 
in a Battel. A Diſeaſe, 'tis true, barrs 
us of ſome Pleaſures, but Procures us 
others. Drink is never ſo Grateful to us, 
as in-a Burning Fever, nor Meat, as 
when we have faſted qur ſelves Sharp, and 
Hungry. The Patient may be forbidden 
ſome Senſual Satisfattion, but no Phyſici- 
an will forbid us the Delight of the Mind, 
Shall we call- any. Sick Man, Miſerable, 
becauſe he muſt give Oyer: his Intempe- 
rance of Wine, and Gluttony, and be- 
take himſelf to a Diet of more Sobriety, 


and leſs Expence z and abandon his Luxu- © 


Ty, Which 1s the Diſtemper of the Mind, 
as well as of- the Body ? 'Tis Trouble. 
ſome ,-I know, at Firft, to abſtein from 
the Pleaſures we have been usd to, and 
to endure Hunger, and Thirſt; bur-in a 
Little time we loſe the very. Appetite, 
and "tis no Trouble then, to be without 
That which we do not Dcfire. . In Di- 
eaſes, there are great Pains; but if they 
be Long, they Remit, and: give us 0 

ter- 
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Intervals of Eaſe 3. if ſhort, and violent , 


eſther they difpatch Vs, or Conſume 


Themſelves; ſo that either their Reſpites 
make- them Tolerable,, or the Extremity 
makes them- ſhort. So Mercifut is Al- 
mighty God to us, that our Torments 
cannot be very Sharp, and Laſting. The 
Acuteſt Pains are thoſe that Aﬀe& the 
Nerves, but there's this comfort in them 
too, that they will quickly make us Stu- 
pid, and inſenſible. In Caſes of. Extre- 
mity, let us call to mind the moſt 'Emi- 
rent Inſtances of Patience, and Courage, 
and turn our Thoughts from our Afﬀiic- 
tions to the Contemplation of Virtue. 
Suppoſe it be the Stons, the Gout, nay 
the Rack it ſelf; how many have en- 
dur'd it Fithout ſo much as a Grone, or 
a Word ſpeaking , without ſo much as 
Asking for Relief, or giving an Anſwer 
to a Queſtion. Nay, they have laugh'd 
at the Tormenters upon the very Tor- 
ture, 2nd provok*d them to New Expe- 

riments of their Cruelty, which they have 

had ſtill in -Derifion. The .4fhma I look 

upon, as of all Diſeaſes, the moſt Impor- 

tune; the Phyſicians call it the Medita- 

tion of Death, as being rather an Ago«» 

ny , than a Sickneſs: The Fit holds one 

not above an Hour, as no Body is long 
in Expiring. There are Three things 
Grievous in Sicknefs, the Fear of Death, 

Bodily Pain, and the Intermiſſion of our 

Y 4 Plea» 
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Pleaſures: The Firſt is to: be imputed to 

Nature, not to the Diſeaſe, for we do 

not Dye becauſe we are, Sick, but be- 

cauſe we Live, Nay, Sickneſs. it ſelf has 
preſerv'd many a Man from Dying, 
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Poverty, to a Wiſe Man, is rather a Bleſ- 
ſing, than a Misfortune. 


O Man ſhall eyer be Poor, that goes 

to himſelf for what he wants ; and 
that's the readieſt way to Riches : Nature 
indeed will have her Due, but yet whatſo- 
'eyer is beyond Neceſlity, is Precarious, and 
not Neceſlary. It is not Her Buſineſs to 
gratifie the Palate, but to ſatisfie a Craving 
Stomach : Bread, when a Man is Hungry, 
does his Work, let it be never ſo Courſe ; 
and Water when he is a Dry; Let his 
Thirſt be Quench*d, and Nature is fatis- 
fy'd ; no matter Whence 1t Comes, or whe- 
ther he Drinks in Gold, Silver, or in the 
Hollow of his Hand. To Promiſe a Man 
Riches, and to Teach him Poverty, is to 
Deceive him : Put ſhall I call him Poor, 
that wants nothing ; though he may be be- 
holden for it to his Patience, rather than 
to his Fortune? Or ſhall any Man Deny 
him to be Rich, whoſe Riches can never 
be taken away? Whether is it better to 
have Much, or Enough ? He that has Much, 
deſires More, which ſhews, that he has not 
yet Enough ; but he that has Enough, is at 


Reſt. Shall a Man be reputed the lels - 


Rich, 
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Rich, for not having That, for Which he 
ſhall be Baniſh'd ; for which his very Wife, 
or Son, ſhall Poyſon him? That which 
gives him Security in War., and Quiet in 
Peace ; which he Poſſeſſes without Danger, 
and Diſpoſes of without Trouble ? No Man 
can be Poor, that has Enough, nor Rich, 
that Covets more than he has. Alexander, 
after all his Conqueſts, complain'd that he 
wanted More Worlds ;- he Defir?d Sdme- 
thing More, even when he had Gottea All : 
And That which was Sufficient for Humane 
Nature was - not. enough for: One Man. 
Money never made any Man Rich; for 
the More he Had, ' the more he ſtill 'Co- 
veted. The Richeſt Man that eyer Liv'd, 
is Poor, in My Opinion, and in Any Man's 
May be ſo : but he that keeps himſelf to the 
ſtint of Nature, does neither Feel Poyerty, 
nor Fear it. Nay, even in Poverty it ſelf, 
there are ſome things Superfluous. Thoſe 
which the World calls Happy, their Feli- 
city is a Falſe Splendor, that dazles the 
Eyes of the Vulgar, but Our Rick Man is 
Glorious, and Happy within. There's no 
Ambition in Hunger, or Thirſt : Let there 
be Food ; and no matter for the Table, the 
Diſh, and the Servants/; nor with what 
Meats Nature 1s fatisfy'd; Thoſe are the 
Toxrmenes of Luxury, that rather Stuff the 
Stomach, than Fill it':: It ſtudies rather to 
Cauſe an Appetite, than to Allay it. *Tis 
not for Us to ſay, This is not. Handſome ;, 
That's Common; T"othtr Offends. my Eye. 

Nature 
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Nature Provides for. Health, not Delicacy. 
When the 'Þrumpet Sounds a Charge, the 
Poor Man knows that he's not aim'd' at 
When they Cry out. Fire, His Body is all 
he has to look after; If he be to take a 
Journey., there's no Blocking up of Streets, 
and Thronging of Paſſages for a Parting 
Complement : A ſmall-matter Fills his Bel- 
ly, and Contents his Mind ; he Lives from 
Hand to Mouth, without Carking, or Fea- 
ring for To morrow. The Temperate 
Rich Man is but his Counterfeit ; his Wir 
is Quicker, and his Appetite's Calmer. 

N © Man finds Poyerty. a Trouble to 
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2 him, but he that Thinks it ſo; and he *Poery 
that Thinks it ſo, Makes it ſo. Does not # * 
a Rich Man Travel-more at Eaſe with Leſs 7 


Luggage, and Fewer Servants ? Does he 
not Eat, many times, as Little, and as 
Courſe, in the Field, as a Poor Man ? 
Does he not, for his Own Pleaſure, ſome- 
times, and: for Variety, Feed upon the 
Ground, and: uſe only Earthen Veſlels ? 
Is he nat a Mad-Man then , that Always 
Fears what he often Deſires, and Dreads 
the Thing that he takes Delight to Imi- 
tate? He that would'know the worſt of 
Poyerty., let him but compare the Looks 
of the Rich, and of the Poor, and he ſhall 
find the Poor Man to have a Smoother Brow, 
and to be more Merry at Heart ; or if any 
Trouble: befalls him, it paſſes over like a 
Cloud : Whereas the Other, either his 
Good Humor is Counterfeit, or. his —_ 
choly 


ſome in 
Opinton. 
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choly Deep, and Ulcerated, and the Worſe, 
becauſe he dares not Publickly own his Mis- 
fortune 3 but he is Forc?d to Play the Part 
of a Happy Man, even with a Canker in 
his Heart. His Felicity is but Perfonated , 
and if he were but ſtripp'd of his Orne- 
ments, he would be Contemptible: In 
buying of a Horſe, we take off his Cloths, 
and his Trappings, and examine his Shape, 
and Body, for fear of being Couzen'd : 
And ſhall we put an Eſtimate upon a Man 
for being ſet off by his Fortune, and Qua- 
lity ? Nay, if we ſee any thing of Orna- 
ment about him, weare to ſuſpect him the 
more for ſome Infirmity under it. He that 
is not Content in Poverty, would not be 
ſo neither in Plenty ; for the Fault is not 
in the Thing, but the Mind. If That be 
Sickly, remove him from a Kennel to a 
Palace, he is at-the ſame Paſs; for he car- 
ries his Diſeaſe along with him. What 
can be Happier than That Condition both 
of Mind, and of Fortune, from which we 
cannot Fall? What can be a greater Felici- 
ty, than in a Covetous Deſigning Age, for 
a Man to live ſafe among Informers, and 
Thieves ? It puts a Poor Man into the very 
Conditionof Providence, that Gives All, 
without Reſerving Any thing to it Self. 
How Happy is he that Owes nothing , 
but to himſelf, and only That, which he 
can Eaſily Refuſe, or Eaſily Pay. Ido not 
reckon Him Poor, that has but a Little , 
but he is ſa, that Covets more ; It is a Fair 
Degree 
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Degree of Plenty, to have what's Neceſ- 
fary. Whether a Man better find $a- 
turity in Want, or Hunger in Plenty ? It 
is not the Avugmenting of our Fortunes, 
but the Abating of our Appetites, -that 
makes us-Rich. Why may not a Man as 
well Contemn Riches in his Own Coffers, 
as in Another Man's ? And rather Hear that 
they- are His, than Feel them to be ſo? 
oe it is a great matter not to be Cor- 
rupted, even by having them under the 
ſame Roof. He is the Greater Man that's 
Honeſtly Poor in the middle of Plenty, but 
he is the more ſecure, that is Free from the 
Temptation of that Plenty ; and has the 
leaſt Matter for another to Deſign Upon. 
It is no great buſineſs for a Poor Man to 
Preach the Contempt of Riches, or for a 
Rich Man to extol the Benefits of Poverty, 
becauſe we do not know how either the 
One, or the Other would behave himſelf 
in the Contrary Condition. The beſt Proof 
is, the doing it by Choice, and not by Ne- 
ceſlity, for the PraCtice pf Poverty in Jeſt, 
is a Preparation toward the Bearing of it 
in Earneſt. 'But it is yet a Generous Dif- 
ſition ſo to provide' for the worſt of 
ortunes, as what may be eaſily born : the 
Premeditation makes them not only Tole- 
rable, but Delightful to us ; for there's 
That in them, without which nothing can 
be Comfortable, that is to ſay, Security. 
If there were nothing elſe in Poverty, but 
the Certain Knowledge of our Friends, it 
were 
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were yet a moſt Deſirable Bleſſing , -when 
every Man leaves us but thoſe that Love us! 
It is a ſhame to place the Happineſs of Life 


in Gold, and Silver, for which Bread and - 


Water is ſufficient; Or at the Worſt, Hun- 
ger puts an end to/Hnnger. For yhe Honor 
of Poverty, it was both the Foundation, and 
the Cauſe of the Roman Empire ; and no Man 
was ever yet fo Poor, but he hadeftough to 
carry him to his Journeys End. + 

ALL I defire is, that my Poverty Þ may 


erity is the NOT be a Burthen to my ſelf, or make me ſo 
Beft State to others, and That 1s the beſt State of 
ef Fortwie. Fortune, that is neither direttly neceſſi- 


tous', nor far from it. A Mediocrity of 
Fortune, with a Gentleneſs of Mind, will 
preferve us from Fear, or Envy ; which is 
a Deſirable Condition, for no' Man wants 
power to do Miſchief. We never conſider 
the Bleſſing of Coveting nothing, and the 
Glory of being full in our ſelves, withour 
Depending upon Fortune. With - Parci- 
mony, a Litrle is ſufficient , and without 


it, Nothing ; whereas Frugality makes a” 


Poor Man Rich: If we loſe an Eſtate, 
we had better .never have 'had it : He 
that has Leaſt to: Loſe, has Leaſt to Fear ; 
and thoſe are berter ſarisfy'd, whom For- 
tune-never favour'd, than thoſe whom he 
hasiforſaken. Thar State is moſt Com- 
modious, that lies berwixt Poyerry , and 
Plenty. Dsogenes underſtood this yery well, 
when he pnt himfelf inro an Incapacity of 
loſing any thipg. That Courfe of Life - 
mo 
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moſt Commodious, which is both ſafe and 
wholſome; the Body is to be indulg'd no 
farther than for Health, and rather Morti- 
fy'd, than not kept in Subjettion to the 
Mind. Irt is Neceſlary to provide againſt 
Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold; and ſomewhat 
for a Coyering to ſhelter us againſt other 
Inconyeniences ; but not a Pin matter whe- 
ther it be of Turf, or of Marble. A Man 
may lye as Warm, and as Dry. under a 
Thatch'd, as under a Gilded Roof. Let 
the Mind be Great, and Glorious, and all 
other things are Deſpicable in Compariſon. 
The Futare s Uncertain; and T had rather beg 
of my Self not to Deſire any thing , than of 
Fortune to Beſtow it. 
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CHAP. I. 


Anger deſerib'd , It is againſt Nature, and 
_ onlyro be found in Min. # 


IT PE are here to Encounter the 
moſt Qutrageous, Brutal, Dan- 
gerous, Intraftable of all 
Pailions, the moſt Loathſom , 

| _ and ,xgqgnx* th Nay , the 
moſt ridiculous too; and the ſubduing of 
this Monſter will do a great deal toward the 
Eſtabliſhment of Humane Peace. Ic is the 
Method of Phyſciers, to with a De- 
ſcription of the Diſeaſe, before they med- 
dle with the Cure, and I know not why this 
maynot do as well' inthe Diftempers of che 
ed be Pod, ohh 

2 


fſerib'd. 
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Anger De- THE Stoicks will have Anger to be, A deſire 
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of - Puniſhing another for fone” Injury done. aa 


What it is. gainſt which it is ObjeCted, Thatawe-arema- 


ny times Angry with thoſe, that never did 
hurt us, but poſlibly. may;thopgh-the harm be 
not as yet done. But, I ſay, that thty bwirt us 
already in Conceit : and the vety Purpoſe of 
it is an Injury in Thought, before it breaks 
out into Act. It is oppoſed again, That if 
Anger were a Deſire of Puniſhing, Mean Peo- 
ple would-not he Augry. withGeat Ones, 
that are out of their Reach :Fot, no Man 
can be ſaid to "Deſire, any thing; Which he 
Judges Impoſſible to Compaſs. But, I anſwer 
tothis; That Anger is the' Deſire, not the 
Power, and Faculty of Revenge: Neither is ar 
ny man ſo "ur, x4 chat thi greateſt Man a- 
live, may, peradventure, 1ye at his Mercy. 
ARISTOTLE. takes Anger to be, A deſire 
of paying ſorrow for ſorrow; and of Plaguin 
thoſe that hayePlagued us. It isargu'd again 
both, that Beaſts are Angry ; thoufh neither 
rovok*d by any Injury;nor mov'd with a de- 
ire of any bodies 'Grief,or Puniſhmeit.Nay, 


"though they cauſe it, they' do not, deſign or 


ſeek it, Neither is Anger, (howunreaſonable 
ſoever in itſelf) found any where/but inRea- 
fonable Creatures. It is true;that Beaſts have 
an Impulſe of Rage, and Fierceneſs 3 as they 
are more affected alſo than Men, with ſome 
Pleaſures: But we may as well call themLux- 
urious,andAmbitious,asAngry.And yet they 
are not without certain Images of Humane 
AﬀeAions, They have their Likings, 0 
| ir 
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their Lothings; but neither the Paſſions of 
Reaſonable Nature, nor their Virtues, nor 
their Vices. They are mov'd to Fury by fome 
Objefts;they are quieted by others; they have 
their Terrors, and their Diſappointments; - 
bat, without Reflexion : And, let rhem he 

neyerſo muchlrritated,orAﬀrighted,ſo ſoon 
as ever the Occaſion is remoy'd, they fall to 

their Meat again,and lye down,and take their. 
Reſt. Wiſdom, and Thought are the Goods 

of the Mind ; whereof Brutes are wholly In- 

capable; and, we areas unlike them within, 

as we are without: They have an odd Kind 

of Phancy, and they have a Voice too ; but 

Inarticulate, and Confus'd, and Incapable of 
thoſe Variations which are Familiar to us. 


ANGER is not only a Vice, but a Vice 7s 4- 
point blank againſt Nature,for it Divides,in gainſt Na- 
ſtead of Joyning ; and, in ſome meaſure fru- '®* 


ſtrates the End of Providence in Humane So- 
ciety. One Man was born to help another : 
Anger makes us deſtroy one another;the one 
Unirtes; the other Separates; the one is Bene- 
ficial to us; the other Miſchievous : the one 
Snecours even Strangers; the other Deſtroys 
even the moſt Intimate Friends : The one 
Ventures all to Save another,the otherRuins 


himſelf to Undo another. Nature is Bounti- 


ful ; but any is Pernicious : For it is not 
__ but Mutual Love, that binds up Man-' 
kind. 

THERE are ſome Motions that look like 
Anger, which cannot properly be call'd ſo ; 
asthe Paſſion of the og againſt theGlad:- 

3 


ators, 


Several 
forts of. 
Anger. 
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ators, when they hang off, and will not dif. 
patch themſelves, ſo ſoon as the Speftators 
would have them : There is ſomething in it 
of the humor of Childreg, that if they geta 


fall, willnever leaveBawling,tilltheNaughty 


Ground is beaten, and then all is well again. 
They are Angry without any Cauſe, or Inju- 

z they are deluded by an Imitation of 
okes.and pacily'd with CounterfeitTears; 
A Falſe, and a Childiſh Sorrow, is appeas'd 
with as falſe and as ChildiſhaReyenge. They 
take it for a Contempt, if the Gladsators do 
not immediately themſelves upon the 
Swords point. They look preſently about 
them from one to another,as who ſhouldſay, 
Do but ſee, my Maſters, how theſe Rogues 
abuſe us. | 

TO deſcend tothe particular Branches, 
and Varietics, would be unneceflary,and end- 


leſs. There is a Stubborn, a Vinditive, a 


arrdiome, a Violeat,a Froward, a Sullen, 
a Moroſe kind 4s ; And then we have 
this Variety in Complication too. One goes 
no further than Another proceeds im- 
mediately to blows, without a word ſpeak- 
ing; a Thicd ſort breaks out into Curling 
and Reproachful Language : And there are, 
that content themſelycs with Chiding, and 
Complaining. There's a Conciliable An, 
» and there is an Implacable z hut in what 
orm, or degree ſoever it appears, all Anger 
without Exception, is yitious. 
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the better,or for the worſe? Reaſon 


: f0;1t; here 4s 09.f Yu Anger 
own by the Sp of an lnjui Ny . 


| : tions Lpny wey y.to my| 


. Queſtion is, to know the Nature, and Quali- 
.Jield to Reaſon, for all Involuntary. Motions 


of cold Water;theHair: — op 
News: : Giddineſs at the ſight ye; 
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rates before it Judges ; But, Anger paſſes Sen. 
tence without DeliteratisnReaſon only at- 
tends the Matter in hand; put nger js 

led at every Accident : the Bow 
of Reaſon ; and carries it away with it. In 


OE Keen Tt 


ther that Motion Voluntar 
is the; Point. in Snag ' 
Ton elt to me, that Anger d 


Mee Kor ao mind £9evs won niihit 
jperagh and, Once, ay to Fo, 


Y Av not to flaky oy, bro 
fands,] FP | 
Can never haut Rr he 
of theWil "The democinn in 


-but, all the reſt is liberation 
NTrrufture:Thergis ſomethin 


without the ment of the. ta the 
Matter in del ration. The Mm this 


ty of Anger. If it be bred in us, it Til? NEVer 
are Inevitable, and Invincible.” as a kind of 
Horror, and SHTugping up upon the ſpr 
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can do no good; but Anger may. nn- 


doubtedly be overcome byCaution,and good” 


Counſel  for,it is « voluntary Vice,and not of 
the Condition of thoſe Accidents that befall 
us as Frailties gf :our Humanity : Amongſt 
= mos peabs the - Motions of 
t _ inion of an. Injury re- 
ceiv'd, which it is not in the power of | Hu- 
mane Nature to avoid: And thus is it that af- 
fects us yon the Stage,or in a Story. Can a- 
ny Man read the Death of Pompey,and nqt be, 
touch'd with an Indignation ? T he ſound of 
Trumpet rouzes the Spirits, and proyokes 
Conte It makes. a Man fad to ſee the Ship- 
wrack evenof an Enemy ; and we are much 
ſurpriz'd by fear in otherCaſes: All theſeMo- 
tions are not ſo much AﬀeCtions,as Preludes 
tothem. The Claſhing of Arms; or,theBea- 
ting of a Drum, excites a War-Horſe. Nay, 
a Song from Xenophantes would make Alex- 
endey take his Sword in his hand. In all theſe 
Caſes, the Mind rather ſuffers thana&s; and 
therefore it is not an AﬀeCtion, ro be Mov'd, 
but to give way to thatMotion, and to follow 
willingly what was ſtarted by Chance. Theſe 
are not Aﬀedtions, but Impulſes of the Body. 
The brayeſtMan in theWorld may look pale 
when he puts on his Armour ; his knees 
knock, and his heart work before the Battel 
is joyn'd,but,theſCare only Motions: whereas 
Anger isan Exexrſion,and propoſes Revenge, 
or Panihment.w ich cannot be without the 
Mind. As Fear flies, ſo Anger Aſſaults ; and, 
v2; - fi rr | 57 
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qinhiog lewd Diſcourſe. In theſe Caſes, 
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Anger way be ſappreſe'd. 
T is oP: dle thing { pray 


things chat Govern 0 ex ; 


Piſiſtratus the Cruelt cy o C110 
"gg was nah, 
im, x 


an of our own 


by Aggravation, An 
—_ us, but wy go EE 


The Gentle- Us Was 4 eat Maſter of his 
ooſs of Pa ation: for Timagencs a Hiſtorian wtote ſe- 
Auguſtus. VEral bitter chings againſt his Perſon, and his 


Famuly ; 
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; which paG'd among the People 
enengh,as Pieces of raſh Wit com- 
wonly doCeſer adyis'd him ſeveral times to 
farbear,and when that would not do, forbad 
him his Roof. Aﬀer this, Aſinius Pollio gave 
himentertainment ; and, he was ſo well be. 
loy&ig the City,that every Man*sHoule was 
open to him. Thoſe things that he had writ- 
En En 
t; profeſs'd hind{el{ Ceſar's 
Enemy : Auguſt as, for all this, nevertell gut 
with anyMan that receiv'd himzonly once he 
told Polo, that he had taken a Swaky into his 
Boſom : And, as Pollo was about to excuſe 
himſelf, Ne, (fays Ceſar, interrupting him) 
make your beſt of bim; and, offering to caſt him 
of at that very moment, if Ceſar pleas'd : 
Do you think (ſays Ceſar) that I will ever con- 
tribute to the parting of you, that made you 
Friends ? for, Polko was angry with him be- 
fore, and only entertain'd him now, becauſe 
Ceſar had i ed him. 

THE Moderation of Antigonus was remar- 
kablezſame of hisSoldiers were railing at him 
one night,where there was but a Hanging be- 
twixt them : Aztigonwover-heard them,and 
utting it gently afide ; Soldiers, ſays he. 
and 8 lttle f erther off for fear the King ſbould 
bear you. we are to conſider, not only 
violent Examples, but moderate,where there 
wanted neitherCauſe of diſpleaſure, nor pow- 
er of Revenge : As in the Caſe of Antigonus, 
, Who,the ſame night hearing hisSoldiersCur- 
fing him for bringipg than into ſo foul _ 
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he went to'them, and, without telling them 
who he was, help*d them out'of it. Now, 
ſays he, you may be allowd'to Curſe him that 
brought you into the Mire, provided you Blefs 

him that took you out of it. - 
IT" was a notable _— that of Yediua 
Pallio, upon his Inviting of Auguſtus to Sup- 
r. One of his Boys happen'd to break a 
Glaſs; and his Maſter,-in a Rage, commans 
ded him to be thrown 1ntoa Pond to feed his 
Lampreys. This Action of his might he ta- 
ken or Luxary,though, in truth,it was Cru- 
elty. - The Boy was ſciz'd, but brake looſe, 
and threw' himfelf at Auguſtwhis feet, only 
defiring/ that he might not dye that Death ! 
Ceſar, in abhorrence of the Barbarity, pre- 
ſently order'd all the reſt of the Glaſſes to 
be broken; the Boy to be releas'd, and the 
Pond to befilPd up, that there might be no 
farther Occaſion for an Inhumanity of that 
Nature. . This was an Authority well em- 
mas #47 ye the breaking ofaGlaiscoſt aMan 
is Life ? Nothing but a predominant fear 
could eyer have maſter'd this Cholerick, and 
Sanguinary diſpoſition. This Man deſerv'd 
to dye a Thouſand Deaths, either for cating 
Humane Fleſh at Second hand, in his Lam- 
preys, or for keeping of hisFiſhto beſo fed. 
IT is written of Prexaſpes (a Favorite of 
Cambyſes's) who was much given to Wins, 
that he took theFreedom totell his Prince of 
his hard Drinking,and to lay before. him the 
Scandal.and the Inconvenience of his Exceſ- 
ſes ; and how that in thoſe —— 

a 
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c es) to ſhew miſtake ; 
Canyer): drink deeper . wma I Td keep 
rd ſo of my By —__ and of my Heads, 4s well 
wy f 1 were ſober n this, he drank to 2 
igher p ok than nondiocyandonder 'dPrax- 
_ his Son to-goout,and ſtand'on the other 
fide of the Threſhold, with his left Arm pon 
| his Head; And (ſays he) if 1 heave 6 
aim,bave at the heart of him. He ſhot, 
on cutting up the Young Man,they:Zaund i 4 
deed that the Arrow had ſtruck bjm through 
the _—_ _ the heart. ain 7 we de you; think. 
now (lays C es) 1s or no? 
Apollo himſelf. x/ Pramſece not have 
out-done it. It. may be a Queſtzon now,whbich 
was the greater Impiety,the Murther it ſelf, 
or the — — of i it : for him, to take 
the heart of hisSon, while it was ye etReaking, 
Fan 


and Panting under the Wound, Occa- 
ſion of Flattery; Why was there not another 
Experiment made upon the Father,;tq ry if 
Cambyſes could not haye yet mended his ſhot? 
This was a molt unmanlyV Jon ſpi- 
tality,but the Approbation © 


Was 

{till worſe than the Crime 1 a \Fhis Ex- 
ample of Prexaſpesproyes fi ently that-a 
Man may repreſshis Anger ; fos he. return'd 
not one 111 word ; no not ſo much as ] pan 
phens but he paid dear for ie good Gown 

He had been wiſer perhaps, ad let 
the King alone ig his Cups,for he had better 
have drunk Wine than Blood. Tis a dan- 
gerous Office to give Good Adyice: to In- 
temperate Princes. ANO- 
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3 ny ANOTHER inſtance of Anger ſuppreſs 
An I- 
F leg we have in Maypegrs,: J — commanded 


Child wes c oery'd; whi h when $——— 

| . was pt whic 

Hzpage. carhe'aſterward to wgderſtand, be oi 
Herpagi Diſh of Nfeat;and when be had 
— fill,he told him ic was a piece of his 


and ask'd him how he i, 

ning; Whatever pleaſes mot 5 
»s, muſt and he made - 
mn wordson'r. It is +moſ Certain —_ - 
govern our Anper if we or 
the ſame thing that Galls us at home, gives 
us'10 offence at all abroad,'and whats the 
Reaſon'of it, but that we are Patient in one 

place, and Froward in the other ? 
IF was a ftrong, provocation, that 

As was given to Phils of AMaceden,the of 
Philip f Alexey : The Athenians ſent their Ambaſ- 
Macedon. "ſadbts to'him, and they were receiv'd with 
JEN tetnent. Tell me Gentlemen, ſays 
# there that I can do to oblsge the 
Athlete? Demorkeve, one of the Ambaſla- 
dors,told him; That they would take it for a 
Le) = if he would be pleas'd to 
f/ This Inſolence gave an Indig- 
901 t6''the rf rene but Philip bad 
thefi-norto:meddle with him, bot een to let 
fliar foul-month'd Fellow go as he came. 


le'roft of the Ambaſſagdvts, fa 

ene F hs -Þ worſe 
Cn ed hs 
ate a Pe: 
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CHAP. IV. 
"a ja or madneſs, and 4 deformed Vice: 


the whoewrer it was, 
[ot wfec EE ones arr 


ration ſake, but alſo for Health. Now if the 


appearance of Anger be ſo ooh 


outward a 
and hideous, How deformed muſt tha 
rable Mind be that. is arraſs'd with it ? for 


it leaves no plate either for Counſel, or. 


Friendſhip, Honeſty, or Good Manners: ; No 
lace either for the-ExerciſGof Reaſon; 'or 

or r= wo of Life. If rr Gefrib 
it, I'w aw a Tiger igB 
ſhaxp ſer, and ready. to, take a leap 
Prey:.or dreſs it up as, the, Poety 2 
on Furies, with. Whips, Snakes, and El 
it Hopld -ye Livzd 


Fi; an bes oe, rlocsall things - 
ens wie n | Ge modes 
and 18-49 hart, Fs, Jl Polio 
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rible, and, Dangerous by Nature, but it be- *** «rc 
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comes fiercer by Anger. Not that Beaſts —_ 
' have humane Aﬀections, but certain Impul- 
ſes they have which come very near them. 
The Boar fomes, champs, and whets his 
Tusks ; the Bull toſſes his horns in the Air, 
Bounds, and tears up the Ground with his 
Feet. The Lyon Rores, and Swinges him- 
ſelf with his Tail ; the Serpent Swells, and 
there is a Ghaſtly kind of fellneſs in the A- 
ſpect of a Mad Dog. How great a Wicked- 
neſs is it now to indulge a Violence, that 
does not only turn a Man into a Beaſt, but 
makes even the moſt outrageous of Beaſts 
themſelves to be more Dreadful, and Miſ- 
chieyous! A Vice that carries along with 
it neither Pleaſure, nor Profit, neither Ho- 
gor, nor Security, but on the Contrary, 
deſtroyes us to all the Comfortable , and 
Glorious Purpoſes of our Reaſonable Being. 
Some there are, that will have the Root of 
it to be Greatneſs of Mind. And why may 
we not as well entitle /mpudence to Courage, 
whereas the One is Proud, the Other Brave; 
the One is Gracious, and Gentle, the O- 
ther Rude, and Furious ? At the ſame rate, 
we may aſcribe Magnanimity to Avarice, 
, and Ambition, which are all but 
Splendid Impotences, without Meaſure, and 
without Foundation. There is nothi 
Great, but what is Virtuous, nor inde 
truly Great, but what is alſo Compos'd, 
and Quiet. Anger, alaſs! is but a Wild, 
Aa Impe- 
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Impetuous Blaſt, - an Empty Tumor, the. 


very Infirmity of Women, and Childreni 
a Brawling, Clamorons Evil : And the more 
Noiſe, the leſs Courage, as we find it cons 
monly, that the Boldeſt Tongues have the 
Fainteſt Hearts. 4 


CHAP. V. 
Anger us neither Warrantable, nor Uſeful. 


N the firſt place, Anger is as Unwarran- 
table, as it is Unjuſt : For it falls many 
times upon the wrong perſon, and diſchar- 
es it {elf upon the Innocent, inſtead of 
the Guilty : beſide the diſproportion of 
making the moſt trivial Offences to be Ca- 
pital, and puniſhing an Inconfiderate Wotd 
perhaps, with Torments, Fetters, Infamy, 
or Death. It allows a Man neither Time, 
nor Means for Defence, but Judges a Cauſe 
without Hearing it, and admits of no Me- 
diation. It flies in the face of Truth it ſelf, 
if it be of the Adyerſe Party; and turns' 
Obſtinacy in an Error, into an Argument” 
of Juſtice, -It does every thing with Agi- 
tation, and Tutnult : Whereas Rexſon, and. 
ity, can deſtroy whole Families, if there 

be Occaſion for't, even to the extinguiſhing 
of their Names, and Memories, withoo 


any Indecency, cither of Countenance, or - 
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- SECONDLY, It is Infociable to the 
* higheſt point ; for it ſpares neither Friend, « Anger 


nor Foe ; but tears all ro pieces, and caſts rn Hg 


Humane Nature into a State of 
War. Foyer the Bond of Mutual $0- 
ciety, in ſo much that our very Compani- 
ONS, and Relarions, dare not come near. us ; 


" It renders us unfit for the Ordinary Offices 


of Life, for we can neither govern our 
Tongnes, our Hands, nor any part of our 

It tramples upon the Laws of Hoſ- 
pitality, and of Nations, leayes eyery Man 
to be his own Carver, and all things Pub- 
lick, and Private, Sacred, and Profane , 
ſuffer Violence. 


THIRDLY, It is to nd parge. b "T's © + « Una 
f pry po profitabl e. 


© ſad thing, we Cry, to put # 
we are le to bear t if any 
Man that can bear Anger, could te bear 


: lots , which is much more Supportable. 


ay, that Anger does ſome good yet, 


- for it keeps People in Awe, and fecures a 


Man from Contempt ; never conſidering, 


"that it is more dangerous to be fear'd, than 
- Eſpiyd. Suppoſe that an Angry Man 


do as as he threatens ; the 


' more Terrible, he is fill the more odious : 
and onthe other fide, if he wants Power, 


- he is the more deſpicable for his Anger; 
- for there is og andackr go a 
I | yen Huff ic makes a N 


tor an Adder pr gory ue 
\ lco-aahicr oF well? 


well? It makes us lead the Liff of Gladia- 
tors; we Live, and we Fight together. - We 


hate the Happy, deſpiſe the Miſerable, en» 


vy our Superiors, inſult upon our Inferi- 
ors, and there is nothing in' the World 
which we will not do, either for pleaſure, 
or profit. To be Angry at Offenders, is 
to make our ſelves the Common Enemies of 
Mankind, which is both weak, and wic- 
ked ; and we may as well be Angry that 
our Thiſtles do not bring forth Apples; 
or that every Pebble in our Grounds is not 
an Oriental Pearl. If we are Angry both 
with Young Men, and with Old, becauſe 
' they do offend ; Why not with Infants too, 
becauſe they wil offend ? It is Laudable to 
rejoyce for any thing that is Well done; 
but, to be tranſported for another Man's 
doing Ill, is narrow, and ſordid. Nor is 
it for the dignity of Virtue to be either 
Angry, or Sad. | It is with a Teinted Mind 
as with an Ulcer, not only the Touch, but 
the very offer at it makes us ſhrink, and 


Complain ;- When we come once to be car- 


by off from our Poyze, we are loſt. In 
the Choice of a Sword, we take care that 
it be wieldy, and well mounted ; and it 
CONCErns us as much to be wary of engaging 
in the Exceſſes of Ungovernable Paſlions. 
It is not the ſpeed of a Horſe altogether 
that pleaſes us, unleſs we. find that he can 
Stop; and turn at. Pleaſure. *Tis-a fi 
of Weakneſs, and a kind of Stumb 

3 Man to Run, whga he Jatcads Fo 


Walk; 
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Walk; and it behoves us to have the ſame 
Command of our Minds that we have of our 


- Bodies. - Beſide that, the greateſt puniſh- 


ment of an Injury is the Conſcience of ha- 
ying done it; and no Man ſuffers more, 


| than he that is turn'd over to the Pain of a 


nce. How much better is it to 
Compole Injuries, than to Revenge them ? 
For it does not only ſpend tine, but the 
-Revenge of one Injury expoſes us to more. 
In fine, as it is unreaſonable to be Angry 
at a Crime, it 1s as foolifh to be Angry with- 
out one. 


BUT, © May not an honeſt Man then be al- « 1,1 ; 
hw'd to 'be Angry at the Murther of his Fa- Cafe _— 
ther, or the Raviſhing of bis Siſter, or Daugh- «ble. 


ter, before his Face? No, not at all; I will 
defe my Parents, and I will repay the In- 
juries that are done them ; but it is my Pie- 
ty, and not my Anger that moves me to it. 
Iwill do my Daty without fear, or confuſi- 
on; I will not Rage, I will not Weep; but 
diſcharge the of a good Man, with- 
out forfeiting the dignity of a Man. If my 
Father be aſſaulted; PH endeavour to reſcue 


* him; If he be kilfd, I'll do right to his 


—_ and all This, not in any tranſ- 
_r of Paſſion ; byt in Honor, and Con- 
ience. Neither is there any need of An- 
"where Reaſon does the ſame thing. A 


| Ado oe and yer Vigorous, - 
and raiſe his Mind according ro the Occa- 
ſion, more or leſs, as a Stone is thrown ac- 


cording to the Diſcpetion, and' latent of 
Aa 3 the 
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the Caſter. How outrageous have I ſeen 
ſome People for the Loſs of a Monky, org 
Spaniel; and were it not a ſhame to. haye 
the ſame ſenſe for a Friend that. we haye 
for a Puppy ; and to cry like Children, ay 
much for a Bauble as for the Ruine of our 
Country ? This is not an Effett of Reaſon, 
but of Infirmity. For a Man indeed to ex- 
poſe his Perſon for his Prince, his Parents, 
or his Friends, out of a ſenſe; of Honeſty, 
and a Judgment of Duty, it is-withqut dif 
pute, a worthy, and a Glorious, Aion; 
but it muſt be done then with Sobriety; 
Calmneſs, and Reſolution, It is -high time 
ro convince the World, of the Iadigaity, 
and Uſeleſneſs of this Paſſion, when .it has 
the Authority, and Recommendation of 
no leſs than Arsftozle, himſelf, as an-Aﬀecti- 
on very much /conducing to all- Heroick 
Actions that require, Heat, - and: Vigour: 


\ Now, to ſhew on the other-fide,. that! it is 


not in any Caſe Profitable, we ſhall lay 0- 
pen the Obſtinate, and UYabridled Madneſs 
of it: A Wickedneſs, yeither ſenhble of 
Infamy, nor of Gloxy z; without either Mo- 
deſty, or Fear z, and if ic paſſts-onge from 
Anger into 4 haxden'd Hatred, it y 
rable. It is cither {troager than: Realon, 
or It is weaker. If tronger, there-is no 
contending with it; if, weaker, Reaſon will 
.do the butineſs withour jt., .Some will have 
1t that an Angry Man is Gpod-Natur'd, and 
Sincere, whereas jnxuth, he onlylayg him- 
{lf open; out of. els, _—_—_— 
aution. 
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jon; If it were in it ſelf Good, the 
wore af it-the better ; but in this Caſe, the 
more, the worſe, and a Wiſe Man does his 
without the Aid of any thing that is 
ill. 'Tis objected by ſome, that thoſe are 
the moſt Generous Creatures, which are 
the moſt prone to Anger. But firſt, Reaſon 
in-Man, is Imperris in Beaſts. Secondly, 
without Diſcipline, it runs into Audaciouſ- 
neſs, and Temerity ; over and above that 
the ſame thing does not help all. If Anger 


the Lyon, *Tis Fear that fſayes the - 


—_ Swiftneſs the Hawk, and Flight the 
Pigeon ; but Man has God for his Example 
(who is never Angry) and not the Cree- 
eures, And yet it 1s not amiſs ſometimes 
to counterfeit Anger ; as upon the Stage : 
Nay / upon the Bench, and in the Pulpit, 
where the Imitation of it is more effetual, 
than the thing it ſelf. Bur it is a great er- 


xor, to take this Paſſion either for a Com-- 


panion, or for an Aſſiſtant to Virtue ; thac 
makes a Man incapable of all thoſe Neceſ- 
fry Counſels, by which Virtue is to go- 
vern her ſelf. Thoſe are falſe, and Inau- 
ſpicious Powers, and Deſtruttive of them- 

lves, which ariſe only from the Acceſſion, 
-and Feryor of a Diſeaſe. Reaſon Judges 
according to right ; Anger will have every 
thing ſeem right whatever it does ; and 
when it has once pitcht upon a Miſtake , 
tis never to be convinc'd z but prefers a 
/Pertinacy even in the greataſt Eyil, before 


© the moſt neceſſary Repentance. 
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SOME People are of Opinion, that Ans 

«ſt is more per 4 Enflames, and Animates the Soldier, 
miſchievow that it is a Spur to bold, and arduous Un- 
inWarghen qertakings, and that it were better to Mo- 
» Rs derate, than wholly to ſuppreſs it ; for fear 
of diſſolving the Spirit, and force of the 

Mind. To this I anſwer, That Virtue does 

not need the help of Vice, but where there 

is any Ardor of Mind Neceſſary, we may 

rouze our ſelves, and be more or leſs bri 
and vigorous, as there is occafion.: But 

without Anger ſtill. Tis a miſtake to ſay, 

that we may make uſe of Anger as a Com- 

mon Soldier, but not as a Commander; 

for if it hears Reaſon, and follows Orders, 

it is not properly Anger; and if it does 

Not, it is: Contumacious, and Mutinous. 
| By this Argument a Man muſt be Angry 
to be Valiant; Covetous, to be Induſtr- 
ous ; Timorous to be ſafe, which makes 
our Reaſon confederate with our AﬀeCti- 
ons. And *tis all one whether Paſſion be 
Inconſiderate without Reaſon , or Reaſon 
Inefteftual without Paſſion z Since the one 

cannot be without the other. *Tis true, 

the leſs the Paſſion, the leſs is the Miſchief; 
for a little Paſſion is the ſmaller Evil. Nay, 
ſo far is it from being of Uſe, or Advantage 
in the Field, that *tis the Place of all others 
where ?tis the moſt dangerous: for the Ac- 
tions of War are to be managed with Or- 
der, and Caution, not- Precipitation -and 


Phancy : . Whereas Anger /is heedleſs, and . 


heady, and the Virtue only of. Barbaroms 


Nations, 
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Nations, which, though their Bodies were 
much — , and more harden'd, were 
ftill worſted by the Moderation, and Diſci- 
pline of the Romans. There is not upon 
the Face of the Earth, a Bolder, or amore 
Indefatigable Nation than the Germans ; 
not a Braver upon a Charge, nor a Hardyer 
againſt Colds, and Heats; their only De- 
light, and Exerciſe, is in Arms, to the Ut- 
ter neglect of all things elſe : and yet upon 
the Encounter, they are broken, and de- 
ſtroy'd through their own Undiſciplin'd 
Temerity, even by the moſt effeminate of 
Men. The Huntſman is not,Angry with 
the wild Boar, when he' either purſues, or 
receives -him; a good Swordman watches 
his Opportunity, and keeps himſelf upon 
his Guard, whereas Paſſion layes a Man 0- 
Pen : nay, it is one of the prime Leſſons in 
a Fencing-School, to learn not to be An- 

. If Fabiws had been Cholerick , Rome 
Han been loft, and before he-Conquer'd Har- 
wibal, he overcame Himſelf. 1f Scipio had 
been Angry, he would never have left Han- 
bal, and his Army, (who were the proper 
ObjeRs. of his Diſpleaſure) to carry the 
War into Africk, and ſo compaſs his End 
by a more temperate' way. Nay, he was 
fo ſflow,”-that it was charg'd upon him for 
want of Mettle, and Reſolution. And what 
did the Other Scipio ? '( Africanus I mean) 
how much time did he ſpend before Numan- 
tis, to the Common Grief both of his Caun- 
try, and Himſelf, though be reduc'd = 
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ry at 
Publick 
; Wickedne, ſ, 
all never 
be at Peace. 


leſt, by ſo miſerable a Famine; that the In+ 
kabitants laid violent hands. npon them» 
ſclyes, and left neither Man, Woman, nof 
Child, to ſurvive the ruincs of it. If An- 
ger makes a Man fight better ; ſo does 
Wine, Pbrenzy, nay and Fear it ſelf; For 
the greateſt Coward in deſpair does the 
greateſt Wonders. No Man js Courageous 
in his Anger, that was not ſo without it, 
But-put the Caſe that-Anger, by Accident, 
may have done ſome good, and fo haye Fes 
yers remov'd ſome diltempers ; but it is an 
Odious kind of Remedy, that makes us in- 
debted to a Diſeaſe for a Cure- How mas 
ny Men have been preſerv'd by Poyſon; by 
2 Fall from a Precipice ; by Shipwrack 
by. a Tempeſt ? Does it therefore follow, 
that we are to recommend the Practice of 
theſe Experiments ? | 

BUT, inCaſe of an Exemplary, and © Pro» 
ſftitute Diſſolution of Manners, when Clodius 


ſhall: be preferr'd, and Cicero rejefted; when 


Loyalty ſhall be brokgn upon the Wheel, and 
Treaſon fit Triumphant upon the Bench ;, ty 
wot this a Subjet to move the Chaler of any 
Virtwow Man ? No, by no means, .N irtue 
will never allow of the Correfting of one 
Vice by another ; | or that Anger, which 
is the Greater Crime of the two, ſhould 
preſume to puniſh the leſs. It js the Ng- 
tural, Property. of Virtue to make a Man 
Sefene, and Cheerful , and it is got for the 
Dignity of a Philoſopher, to be Tranſpor- 
ted either with Gri 


or Anger ; And then 


the 
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- ba) mcg conſtartt 
effect PPO epentance: 
But, to my — cy Man ſhould be 
Angry at Wickedneſs, the Greater the 
Wickedneſs is, the Greater muſt- be his 
Hager' And, ſo long as there is Wicked- 
in the World, he muſt never be pleas'd. 
Which makes his Quiet dependent upon 
the Humor, or Manners of Others. There 
palles not a day over our heads, but he thar 
1s Cholerick, ſhall have ſome Cauſe, or 
other of diſpleaſure, either from Men, Ac- 
cidents, or Buſineſs. He ſhall never ſtir 
out of his houſe , but he ſhall meet with 
Criminals of all forts z Prodigal, Impu- 
dent, Covetons, Perfidious, Contentious ; 
Children perſecuting their Parents ; Pa- 
rents curſing their Children ; the Innocent 
accuſed, the Delinquent acquitted, and the 
. Judge practiſing that in his Chamber, which 
he condemns upon | the Bench : - In fine, 
whereever there are Men, there are Faults, 
and upon theſe Terms, Socrates himſelf 
ſhould never bring the ſame Countenance 
_ again, that he carry*d .ont with 
IF Anger were Sufferable in any Caſe, 
it. might be allow'd againſt an Incorrigible 
Criminal, under the hand of * Juſtice : But * 
Puniſhment is not matter of Anger, but C 
of Caution. Law is without Paſſion, 
and Rtrikes Mal rs as we do Serpents, 
and Venemous Creatures, for fear of grea- 
ter Miſchief. 1t is not for the dignity of 4 


Judge, 
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Judge, when he comes to- pronounce the 
fatal Sentence, to expreſs any Motions of 
Anger in his Looks, Words, or Geſtures : 
For he condenms the Vice, -not the Man ; 
and looks upon the Wickedneſs withont 
Anger, as he does upon the Proſperity of 
Wicked Men without Envy.” /But though 


he be not Angry, I would have him a little. 


moy'd, .in point of -Humanity ; but yet 
without any offence either to his Place, or 
Wiſdom. } Qur.Paſlions vary, 'but Reaſon 
is equal; and it were a great Folly for that 
which is: Stdble , Faithful, and Sound), to 
repair for: Siccor to that which is Uncer- 
tain, Falſe, and Diſtemper'd. If the Of- 
fender be-Inourable, take him out of the 
World, that if he will not be Good, he may 
ceaſe to: be Eyil; but this muſt be without 
Anger .t06. |; Does 'any Man hate an Arm, 
ar'a'Leg,' when he cuts it off; or reckon 
That a Paſſion, which' is only a Miſerable 
Cure? We knock Mad Dogs on the head, 
and remove Scabbed Sheep out of the Fold : 
and this is not Anger fil}; but Reafon ; 'to 
ſeparate the'Sick from the Sound. Jultice 
cannot be Angry ; nor is there any need of 
an Angry Magiſtrate , for. the Puniſhment 
of Fooliſh, iand Wicked Men. The Power 
of Life, and Death, muſt not be manag'd 
with Paſlios. | We give a Horſe the Spur, 
that: is: reſtiff; or "diſt, and tryes 'to caſt 
his Rider; o/But, this is without Anger too 

and only: tg take down. his Stomach, and 
bring him; byCorrettion, to a" * 
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*TIS true, that Correction. is Neceſſary, 
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x-yet within Reaſon, and Bounds, for 1t « Correian 


does not Hurt, but Profit us under an Ap- # neceſſary 


ounds, 


p_ of Harm. 1] Diſpoſitions in the 5 »ithin 


are to be dealt with as thoſe in the 
Body ; The Phyſician firſt tries Purging, 


and Abſtinence ; if This will not do, he - 


proceeds to Bleeding, nay to Diſmembring, 
rather than fail ; for there's no Operation 
too ſevere that ends in Health. The Pub- 
lick Magiſtrate begins with Perſwaſion, and 
his buſineſs is, to beget a Deteſtation for 
Vice, and a Veneration for Virtue : From 
Thence if need be, he Advances to Admoni- 
tion, and Reproach, and. then to Puniſh- 
ments; but Moderate, and Revocable, un- 
leſs the Wickedneſs be Incurable, and then 
the Puniſhment muſt be ſo roo. There's 
only This Difference, the Phyſician, when 
he cannot ſave his Patient's Life, endeavors 
to make his Death Eaſie ; but the Magi- 
. ſtrate Aggravates the Death of the Crimi- 
Dal, with Infamy, and Diſgrace : not as 

Delighting in the ſeverity of it (for no 
Good Man can be ſo Barbarous) bur for 
Example, and to the end that they that 
will do no good Living, may do ſome Dead. 
The end of all Correftion, is either the 


Amendment of Wicked Men, or to Prevent 


the Influence of 1!! Example : For Men are 
Puniſh'd with a Reſpe& to the Future, not 
to expiate Offences Committed , but for 
fear of worſe to come. Publick Offenders 
mult be Publickly Executed, that their Pu- 

nuhmenc 
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niſhment may be a Terror to Others ; but 
Rill all this while, the Power of Life and 
Death muſt not be Manag'd with Paſſion. 
The Medicine, in'the mean time muſt be 
fuited to the Diſeaſe : Infamy cures One ; 
Pain Another ; Exile cures a Third ; Beg- 
gery, a Fourth; But there are ſome that 
are only to be Cur'd by the Gibbet. I 
would be no more Angry with a Thief, or 
a Traitor, than I am Angry with my Self 
when I open a Vein. All Puniſhment 1s but 
a Moral, or a Civil Remedy. Ido not do 
any thing that is very Il! ; bur yet I Tran 
greſs Often. Try me Firſt with a Private 
Reprehenſion ; and then with a Publick; 
If That will not ſerve, fee what Baniſhment 
will do; If not That neither, load me with 
Chains, lay me in Priſon : Burt if I ſhould 

ve Wicked even for Wickedneſs ſake,and 

ve no Hope of Reclaiming me, it would 
be a kind of Mercy to deſtroy me. Vice is 
Incorporated with me; and there's no Re- 
medy, but the taking of *Both away toge- 
ther z but ſtill, without Anger. 


C 
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CHAP. VL 
Anger in General, with the Danger, and 


felts of it. 


= HERE is no Surer Argument of a 
Great Mind, than not to be tran{- 
ported to Anger by any Accident : The 
Clouds, and the Tempeſts are form'd be- 
low, but all Above is Quiet, and Serene : 
which is the Emblem of a brave Man, that 
ſuppreſſes all Provocatians, and lives with- 
in himſelf, Modeſt, Venerable, and Com- 
pos'd : Whereas Anger is a Turbulent hu-» 
mor, which at firſt daſh caſts off all ſhame, 


without any regard to Order, Meaſure, or 


good Manners; tranſporting a Man into 
Misbecoming Violences, with his Tongue, 
his Hands, and every part of "Body. 
And whoever conſiders th* s, and 
the Brutality of this Vice, . acknow- 
ledge, that there is no ſuch Monſter in Na- 
ture, as one Man raging againſt another, 
and laboring to fink that, which can never 
be drown'd, but with himfelf for Company. 
It renders us incapable, cither of Diſcourſe, 
or of other common Duties. It is of all 
Paſſions the moſt Powerful : For it makes a 


* Man that is in Loye, to kill his Miſtreſs ; 


=_ Ambitious Man to trample upon his 
onors, and the Covetous to threw —_ 
b) 


lives free from the-danger of it, for it makes 


be fierce, and outrageous ; It invades us 
like a Peſtilence, the Luſty as well as the 
Weak, and *tis not either ſtrength of Bo- 


otherwiſe of exemplary Sobriety, are infe- 
ſed with it. It is fo potent a Pailion, that 
Socrates durſt not truſt himſelf with it, 
Sirrah (ſays he, to his Man) now .would 
beat you, if I were not angry with you. 
There is no Age, or Sect of Men that 

it. Other .,Vices take us one by 


gion, ſweeps all : Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren; Princes, and Bcggars are carry'd a- 


Man; It was never ſeen that a whole Na- 


natb@Þily beat upon one Vice : But here 
and there, ſome particular Men are tein- 
ted with ſome Particular Crimes ; whereas 
in Anger, a ſingle word many times in- 
| flames the whole Multitude, and Men be- 
44 take themſelves Preſently to Fire, and 
. Sword upon it; the Rabble takes upon them 
to give Laws to their Governors; the Com- 
moan Soldiers, to their Officers; to the Ru- 
inc, not, only of Private Families, bat of 
Kingdoms; turning their Arms agaialt their 
awn Leaders, and chuſing their own Gene- 
rals. There's no publick Council; no put- 
'$ (10g 
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his Fortune. There is not any Mortal that 


even the heavy, and the good Naturd to | 


dy, or a good Dyet, thas can ſecure us * 
againſt it; Nay, the Learnedeſt, and Men -: 


one; } but This, like an Epidemical Conta- 


way with it in Sholes, and Troops, as one... 


tion; way.in Love with one Woman, or U- - 
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ting of things tothe Vote ; but in a Rage 


their Head, force the Nobility in their own 
Houſes, and put them to death with their 
. own hands. | The Laws of Nations are vio- 
red, the Perſons of publick Miniſters af- 
fronted, . whole Cities infefted with a Ge- 
" neral Madneſs, and no Reſpice allow'd for 
the Abatement, or diſcuſtng of this Pub- 
lick Tumor, - The Ships are crouded with 
tumultuary , Soldiers. And in this rude, 
and Ill-boding- Manner they March , and 
a&t under the Conduct only. of their own 
Paiſions. Whatever comes next ſerves 
them for Arms., till at laſt they pay for 
their Licentious raſhneſs, with the ſlaugh- 
ter of the whole party : This is the Eyent 
of a heady, and inconſiderate War. When 


Mens Miads are ſtruck with the Opinion of 


- an Injury, they fall on immediately- where- 
* ſoever their Paſlion leads them, without 
either Order, Fear, or Caution ; provoking 
' their own Miſchief ; neyer at Reſt, till they 
come to Blows; and purſuing their Re- 
venge, even with their Bodies upon the 
Points of their Enemies Weapons, So that 
the Anger it felf is much more hurtfull to 
us, than: the Injury that .provokes it ; for 
the one is bounded, but where the other 
will ſtop, no Man living knows. There 
are no greater. Slayes certainly; than thoſe 
that ſerve Anger, for they emproye, theix 
Misfortunes,by an Impatience more infup- 
portable than the Calamity that cauſes it. 

B b NOR 


the Mutiniers divide-from the Senate, name © 
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NOR coes it riſe by degrees, as other | 
a Anger Paſſions, butfinſhes like Gyn 2 * blow- 
blow: 9 ing up all in a 'Moment. Neither does it | 
«lin « only preſs to the Mark, but overbears eve- 
ry thingin the way to*t. Other vices Drive 
vs, but This Hugries us headlopg ; other 
Paſſions ſtand firm Themſelves, though per- 
haps we cannot reſiſt them, 'but this con- 
ſumes, and deſtroys ir ſelf : It falls like 
Thunder, or a Tempeſt ; with an Irrevq- 
cable Violence, that gathers ſtrength in the 
Paſſage, and then evaporates in the Con- 
cluſion. Other Vices are Vareaſonable, but 
this is Unhealthful too ; Other 'diſtempers 
have their Intervals, and Degrees, but in 
this we are thrown down, as a'Preci- 
pice; There is not any thing ſo amazing 
to others, or ſo deſtrutive to it ſelf: So 
Proud, and Inſolent, if it fu or ſo 
— if it be diſappointed. No 
repulſe diſcourages it, and for want of © . 
ther Matter to work upon, it falls foul yp- 
on it ſelf, and ler the Ground be never ſo 
Trivial, 1t is fyfficient for the Wildeſt ont- 
rage imaginable. It ſpares neither Ape, 
Sex, nor Quality. Some People would be 
Luxurious perchance , hut that they are 
Poor, and Others Lazy, if they were not 
perpetvally keptat wok. The Simplicity 
of a yt bee keeps many Men in Igno- 
rance of the Frands, and 1 ies of 
and Camps : Bnt, -no Nation, or 
- Condition of Men isexempt from the lm- 
preſſions of Anger, as ae” 
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rous, as well in War, as in Peace, we 
find, that Elephants will'be made Familiar ; 
Bulls will ſuffer Children to ride upon their 
and gy [OR pores | Bears, 
Lyons, ge, wi rought 
nn Mae, How deſperate 
pwr »is it then for Men, after the're- 
| of the fierceſt of Beafts, and the 
bringing of them to be tratable, and do. 
meſtick, to become yet worſe than Beaſts 
rolagroy ot Alexander had two Friends 
Lyſimachus; the One he expos riengh 
10a mfg Boo __ Other to Himſelf, ad te 
that was turn'd looſe to the Beaſt eſcap'd. 
Why do we not rather make the beſt of a 
Life, and render our ſelves Atniable 
to all while we Live, and Deſirable when 
we 
LET usbethink our ſelves of our Morta- 
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lity, and not ſquander away the little > time b Anger 


that we have, upon Animoſities, and Feuds, ; 


js iro 


ay it were never 0 —_ Had we Many as 
e e © our own 
Lie, than be eg Aa how to Gall, 


2nd torment abother* ? In all our Braw- 


Ing yg of oro never 4+ much as 


we not 

ourk Lye ut the me Family © 
qr, vy's pegs ? Our uh, 4 
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prevent by our T int IJ 
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needleſſly diſquiet.« our Fe TALE are $: 
d ed with ur. IN DNG 9,0 Our, Prite 
wg EnkS; Dar a lic] f Patience, 
and we Ihall, be s Equal; 10 thar 
theres no nee Ek, of Ambylhes, or of 
Coinbats. Our Wrath cannox zo ; beyond 
Death ; and Death will molt undaubcedly 
come , whether we be peevilh;, or quier, 
'Tis time of, to, take pains th. .do that, 
which will inf llibly be done. without us. 
But, ſuppoſe Me we would only have our 
Ene! "IG Baniſh'd, Fg: grac'd, or Damag'd, 
lec bi puniſhment be more or leſs, It is yet 
too.long,. cithe; for him to be. inhumanely 
torinented, or for ys.our ſelyes.to be molt 
bacbarouſly plepgs'd with it. It; holds in 
Anger, as in Moirnitg, it muſt, and, will 
at laſt fall of ir ſelf : let us look to it then 
| betimes, for, when * tis once CAme.to an ill 
habit, we fhall never want matter tg. feed 
If ; and: *tis much, better to' overcame our 
Paſſions, than to be overcome by. them. 
Some-way or other, either our ,, Parents, 
Children, Servants, Acquaintance, or. Stran- 
gers, will be continually vexing us, We 
are toſs?d hither and thither by our AﬀcCti- 
ons, like a Feather in a, Storm, and by freſh 
provocations the Madneſs becomes perpe- 
tyal.. Miſexable Creatures ! That ever our 
Precious hours ſhould, be ſo ill. employ'd. 
How prone and eagerAre we in our Hatred, 
and"bow backward in our Love ? were it not 
much. better, gow-to. be making of Friend- 
ſhips, pacifying of Enemies; doing - _ 
Ce$ 
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O 5+ Dog Publick and zFyate 3 t by 
be ſtill mgitatiog of miſchjch, apd de 

ing toy to wound one.; Nan i in; his "5-44 
another, 20 -Fortune, a..third in his P; 
ſon ? the neheing {9 Ealic Tunoceit, and 
Safe z and. the ther ſo Dificutt, Io pious, 


and Hazardous. Nay, take a. Man j bn, Chaj 
and .at rig got of is his nv or 3 op 


many* are; ere, ' who,., Cs a this « 
F 


have main themſelves 6 at of thei 
Violetice upon others _ 
THIS. ble Cmuch yore 


*ealily kept.out » than 2h x! if ale it is © Anger 
once Admitfe d; or vet Ter wi l give may be 


ſlave to the, Appetite, by Des us head: a thn 


Laws to the weaker, ang, make. Reaſy 


long, and in, the, Con 5! Fury, .we 
have no more cotnitae Go our Minds, ona 


but dat fl je ky 4 


in Wi 7 nat, t9.. 

either TL nefit, "5 'the : bel, or the 
hardyyeſs wnbr's gp in like man- 
ner, ps ; rovi de againſt, Anger. But 
certain It i at Fre and Vice can never 


agree inthe. ſame Subject.; and on6 ma ;be 
as well a Sick Man.and a Sound at the ſa 


is Fas and, Madneſs ; with our Dark ic 
B b 3 is 
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a Wiſe Man is not to be an Enemy 
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to look upon all 5, the 'Þ 

ful, the Thanklefs, Drs, | Anibiti- 

ous that he meets with, no otherwiſe than 

as a Phyſician looks upon his Patietits 

he thar will be Angry with Azy Man, | 

be dif} leas'd with Af; which were as ridi- 

culoys, as to quatgel with a Body for oa 
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bling in the Dark : with one that's deaf, 
for not doing as you bid him : Or with a 
Schoolboy for loving his Play better than 
his Book. Democritus laugh'd, and Hera- 
clitxs wept at the Folly, and Wickedneſs of 
the World, but we never read of an Angry 


Ws ? 

4 THIS is undoubtedly the moſt dete- 
ſtable of Vices, even compar'd with the 
worſt of them. Avarice Scrapes, and ga- 
thers together that which ſome Body may 
be the better for : byt Anger laſhes our, and 
no Man comes off gratis. An Angry Maſter 
makes one Servant run away, and another 
hang himſelf; and his Choler cauſes him 
a much greater lofs than he ſuffer*d in the 
Occaſion of it. 'Tis the cauſe of Mourning 
to che Father, and of Divorce to the Hus- 
band : It makes the Magiſtrate Odious, 


and gives the Candidate a Repulſe. And 


it is worſe than Luxury too, which only 
aims at its proper pleaſure ; whereas the 
other is bent upon another bodies pain. 
The Malevolent, and the Envious content 
themſelves only to wb another Man Mi- 
ſerable; but 'trs the buſineſs of Anger to 
#:ake him ſo : and to wreak the Miſchief it 
felf, not ſo much deſiring the hurt of ano- 
ther, as to inflitt it. the Powerful, 
it breaks out into open War, and into a 
private one with the Common People, but 
without Force, or Arms. It engages us in 
Treacheries, perpetual Troubles, and Con- 
teations : It alters the very Nature of a 

Bb4 Man, 


4 Anger 

t 
Derefale 
of all Vices, 
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Man, .and puniſhes it ſelf in the Perſecuti- 
on of others. Humanity excites us to Love, 
This to Hatred : "That. to be beneficial to 
Others; This to hurt them : Beſide, that 
though it proceeds from too high a Con- 
ceipt of our ſelves, it is yet in effect, but a 
Narrow, and Contemptible Aﬀe@ion: e- 


| ſpecially when it meets with a -Mind'that is 


hard, and impenetrable; and-.xeturns the 
dart upon the head of him that caſtsir. 


e The 4 TO take a further view now of * the mi- 
ſerable Ef- ſerable Conſequences, and Sanguinary- Ef- 
feels of An- fe&ts of this hideous diſtemper; from hence 


come Slanghters, and Poyſons, Wars, and 
Deſolation, the Raſing, and, Burning of 
Cities ; the Unpeopling of Nations, and 
the torning of. Populous Countries into De- 
farts ; Publick Maſlacres, and Regicides ; 
Princes led in.Triumph; ſome Murther'd 
in their Bed-Chammbers ; others Stabb'd' in 
the Senate, or Cut off, in the Security: of 
their Spectacles, and Pleaſures. Syme there 
are that take Anger for a Princely Quielity ; 


as Darius, who, in his Expedition againſt 


the Scythians, being beſought by a Noble- 
Man, that. hall Three Sot.s, that he would 
vouchſ. fe to-accept of two. of them into 


his Service, :and: Ieave the' third,at home 4 


for a Ccmfort to his Father.” Twill do more 


- fot you than that, Nays Darins, for you ſhall 


have thim all thted' atain > *.S9* e order'd 
them ro be' fſajn'b<foie his Face, and lefe 
him; heir Bydtes. Bur Xerxe;" dealt a little 
better v.i.h Pyrbius, who had five Sons, and 

alt, 5 te deſir'd 
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deſir'd only. one of them for himſelf.  Xerxes 
bad him take his Choice, and he nam'd the 
Eldeft, whom he, immediately Commanded 
to-be Cut in halves; and one |balf of the 
Body. to be laid;on. each ſide of the way 
where his Army was to paſs betwixt them : 
Undoulgedly a moſt Anſpicious Sacrifice ;; 
but he Came afterward to the end that he 
deſery'd; for he liv'd to ſee that Prodigi- 
ous, Power Scatter'd, and Broken, and, in 
ſtead of Military, and Victorious Troops, 
fo be encompaſs'd with Carcaſſes. Bur 
theſe, you'll-ſay, were only Barbarous Prin- 
ces, that knew neither Civility, nor Let- 
ters.: And theſe Salvage Cruelties will be 
imputed perchance to their rudeneſs of 
ners, and want of Diſcipline. Burt, 
what will you-ſay. then of Alexander the 
Great, thatwas train'd up under the Inſti- 
tution of Arftarle. himſelf; and kill'd Cly- 
ts his Favourite and School-fellow, with 
his own hand, under: his. own Roof, and over 
the, freedome of ,a..Cup, of Wine ? Fad phat 
was. his Crime? He was loth to degenerate 
from a Macedoman. Liberty into, a Perſian 
Slayery : thatis toſay, he could not Flatter, 
Lyſtmachus, another of his Friends, he ex- 
pos'd toa Lyon; and this very Lyſimachus, 
after he had-ſcap'd this danger, was never 
the more,Merciful, when he came to Reign 
imſelf; for he cut off the Ears,and Noſe 
of his Friend Teleſphorus, and when he had 
ſo disfigur'd him, that he had no longer the 
Face of a Man, he threw him into a Dun- 
geon, 
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geori, and there kept him to be ſhew*d for 
a Monſter, as a ſtrange fp. The place 
was ſo low, that he was fain to creep upon 
all fout, and his fides were gafPd roo with 
the ſtraitneſs of ir. Mthis Miſery he lay, 
half famiſh'd in his owq Filth : {6 Odions, 
ſo Terrible, and fo Lothſome a Syeftacle, 
that the horror of his Condition had even 
extinguiſh'd all piry for him. Nothing wa 
ever ſo unlihs « Man, as the poor wretch that 
ſaffer'd this, ſaving the Tyrant that Alted it. 
£ The cry. NOR did this Mercyteſs Hardneſs only 
elty of a- Exerciſe it f ſelf among Foreigners, bur 
rius- the fierceneſs of their Outrages, and Py- 
niſhments, as well as their Vices, brake in 
upon the Roman. Me. Marine, that had his 
Statne ſet up every where, and was adored 
as a God; L. Sylacommanded his Bones to 
be broken, his Eyes to, be «rv out, his 
Hands to be cut off; and: as if every Wound 
had been a ſeyeral Death, ttis Body to he 
tori) to Pieces, and Caraline was the Exicu- 
tionet, A Cryelty, that was only fir for 
Marins to Suffer ; Sylla to Command, and 
Cataline to AF ; but nioſt diſhonoutable, 
and fatal to the Comnton-wealth, to fall 
indifferently upon the Swords Points both 

of Citizens, and of Enemies. | 
IT was a Severe Inſthve that of Piſo 
gABarbs- g too. A Soldier that had leave to go a- 
reus SCVE- Lroad with his Camtade, back. ro 


ri of Pi» the Camp at his time, butavithout his Com- 
| ion; P;ſo Condemns him to Dye, as if 


e had kill'd him, atid sppoihts a Centurion 
ta 
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mY 


to ſee the Ex6 as the Heads- 
man was 7 to a6 | Office, the othtt 
Soldier to the > the Jeu. Jo Joy, of of the 
qhole FR . mf + 

his ond: teayon, 7 on, Fof 


I rage ge mou 2 ns Ne = 
e _— 
3 Other , becanſe it 


ond wy Fong ay t lat i _—_ Selle od 
d; wrion, for not obeyin 
the Ords "bf bis Swpericr. An Ingenions 
piece laliutactry, 6 to _— ow to 
niake Three Criinjbals, 
® Lcd.” There was a Parſien King 
that caus'd the Noſes of a whole Nation to 


, be cut off, and they were to thank him that 


_ ſpar'd their Heads. And this Perhaps 
ould have been the Fate of the Macrobis 

CC Providence id nth der'd it ) of the 
re they us'd to C es Em ors, 
in ndt the Sher em that were 
offer'd them. This ut Cambyſe; into ſuch 
a He boy that he pr ently Liſted into his 
that was able to bear 

rv! fd without either Proviſions or 
ch'd immediately through dry, 
and barren Deſarts, and where never any 
Man had paſfd before him, ro take his Re- 
Wag hge. Before. he was a third part of the 
his Proviſions faild him; His Men, 

at firſt inade Nife with the Buds of Trees, 
Boyl'd Leather, and the like ; but ſoon af- 
ter, there was Hor ſo much as a Root, or a 
t to be gotten, nbr a Living Creature 

Lo 
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here effetually | 
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to be-ſeen-; and then, by.Lot, every Tenth 
Man was. to Dye, fora, nouriſhment to the 
reſt ; "which was THI worſe than the. Fa- 
mine: but yet thisPaſſiopite King went on 
ſo far, till one part of his 'Atmy was loft, 
and the other, devour'd, and till he fear'd 
that he himſef might tome to be ſery'd with 
the ſame'ſawce. -. Sv that at laſt he order'd 


a Retreat, wanting no 'Delicacies all this ' 


while for himſelf, while. his. Soldiers were 
taking theif Chance who ſtiould' Dye milſe- 
rably, or Liye worſe. + 'Here was an Anger 
taken up againſt a whole Nation, that nei- 
ther deſervd any ill from him, nor was ſo 


, 


much as known to him, 


4 < 


]* this wandring State of, Life, we mey t, 


ſently fall out either with the Perſon, .the 
| | Buſineſs, 


[ 
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Buſineſs, the Place, our Fortune, or our 
Selves. Some Men value themſelves upon 
their Wit, and will never forgive any one 
that pretends to leſſen it : Others are En- 
flam'd by Wine and ſome are diſtemper*d 
by Sickneſs, Wearyneſs, Watchings, Love, 
Care, &c. Some are.prone to it by Heat of 
Conſtitution , but Moyſt, Dry, and Cold 


- Complexions are more lyable to other Af. 


fetions; as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Fear, Jea- 


; louſie, &c. but moſt of our Quarrels are of 


our own Contriving. One while we Suſpect 
vpon Miſtake ; and another while we make 
a great matter of Trifles. To fay the 
Truth, moſt of thoſe things that exaſperate 
us, are rather Subject of Diſguſt, than of 
Miſchief; there's a large difference betwixt 
Oppoſing a Man's Satisfaction, and not Aſ- 
liſting ir ; betwixt Taking away, .and mot 
Gving.; But we reckon upon Denying, and 
Deferrins, as the ſame thing, and interpret 
anothers being for himſelf, 7 as if he were 
againft us. Nay, we do many times enter- 
tain. 2n ill. Opigion .of Well-doing, and a 
Good one of the Contrary : Andwe hate a 
Man. for doing that, very thing, which we 
ſhould hate him for 9g the other ſide, if he 
did not do it.. .We take it ill to be oppos'd, 
when there's a Father Perhaps, a Brother, 
or at riend in the Caſe againſt us z when we 
ſhould rather love a Man forit ; and only 
wiſh that he could be honeſtly of our Party. 
We approve of the Fact , and deteſt the 
doer of it. It 1s abaſe thing to hate the 

Perſon 
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mend ; but 
AGE hate hin 
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mk Net ſe, aooich an Injury ; 
that i is, the Opinion either of an njury 
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y Occaſion; T, zer of Women, and 
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peeviſh. [Hard Labo 
of Tho 
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Frovan | ; 
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5. it that tires out Courts ;.cnra- 
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ſeek 
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ſeek for Gold, and Silver in the Ruines of 
them. This is it, that finds work for the 
Judge, to determine, which fide is leaſt in 
the wrong ; and whoſe is the more plau- 
fible Avarice, the Plaintiffs, or the Defen- 
dants: And what is it that we contend for 
all this while, but thoſe Baubles that make 
us Cry, when we ſhould Laugh? To ſee a 
Rich old Chuff, that has no body to leave 
his Eftate to, break his heart for a handful 
of Dirt; And a Gouty Uſurer, that has no 
other Uſe of his Fingers left him, but to 
Count withall, to ſee him, I fay, in the 
Extremity of his Fir, wrangling for the 
odd Mony in his Intereſt: — If all that's 

ious 1n Nature were gather'd into one 
| it were not worth the trouble of a 
Sober Mind. It were endlefs to run oyer 
all thoſe ridiculous Paſſions that are moy'd 
c_ Meats, and Drinks, and - Mareed 
of our Luxury ; Nay, about Wor o0ks, 
Attions, Jealouſics, Miſtakes, which are all 
of them as contemptible Fooleries as thoſe 
very Baublesthat Children Scratch, and Cry 
for. There is nothing Great, or Serious 
in all that which we keep ſuch a Clutter 
about; the Madneſs of ir 1s, that we ſet too 
great a value _ Trifles. One Man flies 
out upon a Salute, ,a Letter, a Speech, a 
Queſtion ; a Geſture, a Wink, a Look. An 
AQtion moves one Man; A* Word affects 
another : One Man is tender of his F-mily ; 
another of his Perſon; One {.ts up for an 
Orator ; Another for a Philoſopher ; T':i3 
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Man will not bear Pride, nor That. Man 
Oppoſition, . He that Plays the Tyrant at 
Home, is as gentle as: 2 ;Lamb Abrvad; Op 
Some take Offence if a, Man asks a-Fayar || Ws 


of them, and others, if he does not.. Eve- us. 
ry Man has his weak fide ;, let us learg which o 
thats, and take a Care of it, far the ſame d.t 


thing does not work u I Men alike; Hc 
We are moy'd like Beaſts, at the [dle. ap» fal 
pearances of things ; and the. fiercer the a 
Creature,- the more is it ſtartl'd, The th 
ſight of a red Cloth enrages a Bull. A ge 
Shadow provokes the Aſp; Nay, ſo un- 
reaſonable are ſome Men, that they take 
Moderate Benefits for Injuries ; and Squab- 
ble about ir, with their neareſt Relations. 
They have done this and that for others, they 
Cry ; And they might have dealt better with 
4 if they had plead. Very Good! And 
if it be leſs than we lookd for, it may be 
yet more than we deſerve. Of all Unquiet _. 
humors, this is the worſt, that will never 
ſuffer any Man to be happy, ſo long as he 
ſees a happier Man than himſelf, 1 have 
known ſome Men fo weak, as to think 
themſelyes contemn'd, if a Horſe did but 
play the Jade with Them, that is yet obe- 
dient to Another Rider. A Brutal Folly, 
to be Offended at a Mute Animal; for no 
Injury can be done us without the Concur- 
rence of Reaſon, A Bealt may hurt us, as 
a Sword, or a Stone, and no otherwiſe, 
Nay, there are, that will complain of foul 
Weather, a raging Sea, 4 buiug Winter, a 
| 1 
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if it were cxpreſly direCted. to them ;-and 
this they charge upon Proyidence, whoſe 
Operatiogs-are all of them ſo far from. be- 
; ing Injurious, that they are Beneficial to 


es bh -,2 | 
| HOW. Vain, and Idle are many of thoſe 
b, things; that make us ſtark Mad! A reſty » ye are 
Horſe, the overturning of a Glaſs ; the Angry for 
falling of.a Key, the Dragging of a Chair, 77s 
a Jealoufie, a Miſconſtruction. How ſhall 

that Man endure the Extremities of Hun- 

ger, and T hirſt ; that flies out into a rage 

only. for the putting of a little too much 
Water in his Wine ? What haſte is there 

to lay a Servant by the heels, or break a 

Leg, or.an Arm immediately for't, as if he 

were not to have the ſame power over. him 

an hour after, that he has at that Inſtant ? 

The: Anſwer .of a Servant, a Wife, a Te- 
nant, Puts ſome People out of all Patience ; 

and yer, they can quarrel with the Govern- 

ment fox not allowing them the ſame Liber- 

ty. in Publick,  which.chey themſelyes deny 

to their. own Families. If they ſay nothing, 

'tis Contumacy:; it they Speak, or- Laugh, 

'tis Infolence; Asif a Man had his Ears gi- 

yen him:only for Muſick; Whereas we ni 
ſuffer.,ali ſorts of Noiſes, good and. bac 

both of Men, and Beaſts. How. Kle is ic 

to; ſtart; at; the tinkling of a Bell, or the 
Creaking of a Door, when for all this de- 
licacy, we.nuſt endure Thunder ? Neither 

are our Eyes leſs. Curious, and. Phantaltical 

than our Eats, When > are abroad, we 

C can 
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can bear well enough with'foul ways, naſty 
Streets, Noiſome Ditches ; but a ſpot up- 
on a Diſh at home, or an unfwept Hearth, 
abſolutely diſtracts us. And whar's' the 
Reaſon, but that- we are patient in the One 
place, and Phantaſtically peeviſh in the 0- 
ther ? Nothing makes us more 'Intempe- 
rate than Luxury , that ſhritks at every 
ſtroke, and ſtarts at every ſhadow. « *Tis 
Death to ſome to have another fit aboye 
them, as if a Body were ever the more, or 
the leſs honeſt for the Cuſhion: ' But: they 
are only weak Creatures that think them- 
ſelves wounded, if they be but touch'd. 
One ofthe Sibarites, that ſaw a Fellow hard 
at work 4 digging, defir'd him togive over, 
for it made him weary to ſee him :-and, it 
was an ordinary complaint with him, That 
he could take no Reſt, becauſe the Roſe-leaves 
lay double under him. When we are once 
weaken'd with our Pleaſures, every thing 
grows Intolerable. And we are Angry as 
well with thoſe things that cannot hurt us, 
as with thoſe that do. We tear a Book be- 
cauſe tis blotted ; and our Cloaths, becauſe 
they are not well made : Things that nei- 
ther deſerve our Anger, nor feel it : The 
Taylor perchance did his beſt, or however, 
had no Intent to diſpleaſe ns-: If fo, firſt, 
Why ſhould we be Angry at all; ſecondly, 
Why ſhould we be angry with the thing for 
te Man's fake? Nay, our Anger extends 
en to Dogs, Horſes, and other Beaſts. 
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<{T was a Blaſphemous, and a Sottiſh « 74 814. 
Extrayagance that of Cains Ceſar , who ſphemous 
challeng'd Fupiter for making ſuch a Noiſe Extrava- 
with his Thunder. that he could not hear his &: .*- 
Mimiques, and invented a Machine in Imi- (,, 
tation-of-it-t0- oppoſe Thunder to Thunaltr ; 

a brutal conceipt, to imagine, either that 
he could reach the Almighty, or that the 
Almighty could not reach him. . ' © 

AND every jor as ridiculous, though not 
ſo Impious,.was that. of 4.Cyrw ; who, in * 4 Ride 
his deſign upon Babylon, found a River, in © == 
his way;that. put a ſtop to his March : Thie cyrus, 
Current.was ſtrong, and carry'd away..one | 
of the Horſes that belong'd to his own Cha- 
riot : upon this, he ſwore, that ſince it had 
obſtructed. bs Paſſage, it ſhould never hin- 
der any Bodies elſe ; And preſently ſet his 
whole Army to work upon't, Which diver- 
ted it into a hundred: and fourſtore Cha- 
nels, and leid.it dry. In this Ignoble; and 
unprofitable employment, he loſt bis Time, 


and the. Soldiers their Courage, and gave 


his Adverſaries-an opportunity of provi- 
ding themſelves, while he was waging Wat 
inſtead of an Enemy; 
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Advice in the Cafes of /Cortvimdly* dill Rb 
' ponge. F118 e L93f! > 64; T- 
7 | 11 6. 97: 05091 DIO) 37 
F Provecations toc Anger” theve re 
{ two! ſorts:z there is (ati Jar, 2nd 
' there is a Conmmely. Fhe forimertifi ity 
own -Nature1s the heaviet 37 theothet, 
fight _ icſelf; an& only TAE 
wounded Imaginati8#, Ani there 
are that will bear Blowsy and Dearhiit RIF. 
rather than Cotumelions: Wer Cot- 
ramely is-an Iindigdity belol theConſide- 
ration of the very Law: afn@#6t Worthy 
either of a Reverie, or fo rick'ss a Com- 
_ It"is oalys the Vexation, 'and In- 
ity-of a weak Mind; as wellas the Prac- 
tice of a Haughtyatid Infolent Netire, and 
frgnifies no chofeto-h WIR, at Sober Man, 
than'an Idle Dream; that iFno ſooner" 
thao forgotten,” Tis true, i'lmplies Con 
tempt ; But what needs any*' Mat! 'Care for 
being Contemptible to others, if he be not 
ſo to himſelf? For a Child in the Arms 
to ſtrike the Mother, tear her Hair, claw 
the Face of her, and call her Names, That 
goes for nothing with us, becauſe the Child 
ows not what it does. Neither are we 
nwuwd at tle Impudence, and Bitterneſs of 
a Baffoon ; though he fall upon his own = 
ery 
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 ter,,-as,w9ll: as the Gueſts : But, onthe 


Contrary, we- encourage, and entertain:the 
Freedom. -- Are we not Mad then, to be 
Delighted ,”and IDiſpleas'd. with the ame 
thing, and to-take that as an Injury froth 
one Man, which paſles only for a R#lery 
from another ? He that is Wiſe, will be- 
have'himſelf toward All Men, as we do to 
our, Children :: For They are but Children 
too; though they have Gray hairs; They 
are indeed, of a larger Size, and their Er- 
rors/ axe. grown up with them z They live 
without Rule, they Coyet without Choice, 
they are Timorons, and Unſteady, and if 
& any time they happen to be 'Quiet, 'tis 
more out of Fear , than Reaſon. 'Tis a 
wretched Condition to'ftand in awe of eve- 
ry Bodies Tongue ; and whoſoever is vext 
ata Reproach, would be proud if he were 
Commended.” We ſhould look upon Con- 
tumelies, $landers, and'Ill Words, only as 
the Clamour of Enemies, or Arrows ſhot 
a a diſtance, that make a Clattering upon 
our Arms, þut do no Execution. A-Man 
makes fkimfelt leſs than his Adverſary, by 
Phanſying - that he is Contemn'd. Things 
are only 11, that are Ill Taken ; and *tis 
pot for a. Man of worth to think himſelf 
better,or worſe, for the Opinion of Others. 
He that thinks himſelf Injur'd, let him fay, 
Either; I bave deſery'd this, or 1 have not. 
if I bane, 'ti6 « 'Fudgment , if 1 have not, 
tis an Injuſtice; and the doer of it has more 
reaſantabeaſhamd, than the ſufferer. Na- 
CC 3 
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ture has aſſign'd every Man his Poſt,-which 
he is bound in honor to maintain, et hin 
be never ſo much: preſs'd.- | Diogenes was 
Diſputing of Anger, and an Inſolent-young 
Fellow, to try if he could put him beſide 
his' Philoſophy , ſpit in' his Face; - Young 
Man, ſays Diogenes, this does not make ma 
Angry yet , but I am in ſomt doubt whether 
I fpould be ſo or no. Some are ſ6 Impatient, 
that they cannot-bear a Contumely, even 
from a Woman; whoſe very Beauty, Great- 


neſs, and Orfiaments; are all of them little . 


enough to vindicate her from many 'Inde- 
cencies, withour much Modeſty, and DiC 
cretion. . Nay, they will lay it to heart 
even from the meaneſt of Servants: How 
wretched is that Man whoſe Peace lies at 
the Mercy of the People ? - A Phyſician is 


not- Angry at the Intemperances of a' Mad 


Patient, nor does he take it il to-be Rail'd 
'at by a Man in a'Fever-: Juſt fo ſhould a 
Wiſe Man treat all Mankind,” as'a Phyfician 
does his Patient, and-looking upon them 
only as Sick, and Extrayagant ; 4let/ their 
Words, and Actions ,' whether Good, or 
Bad, to go equally for'nothing ;: attending 
Till his duty even in the Courſelt Offices 
that may conduce to their RecovetyiviMen 
that are Proud; Froward;'ahd Powerful, he 
values their Scorn as little as their Quality ; 
and looks upon them no otherwiſe, than as 
people in the Acceſs of a Fever, "If a Beg- 
ger worſhipz him, 'or if heatakes wo Notice 
-of him, *tis all one'to-him;\"and —_ , 
| Os 4 
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Rich Man he makes it the'ſame Caſe. Their 
Honors, and their Injuries he accompts 
muctvalike ; without Rejoycing at the one, 
or Grieving at the othetf. 

IN:'theſe Caſes, the Rule is, to pardon 


all »:Offences, where there is any fign of « pargm 
Repentance, or hope of Amendment. . It at, where 
does not bold in Injuries, as in Benefits, '5*7e's ct 
the Requiting of the one with the other. ther 
For it is a ſhame to overcome in the one, ;,,..* 

and in the other to be overcome. Itis the hope of 4- 
Part of a great Mind to deſpiſe Injuries ; mendment. 


and itis one kind-of Revenge, to neglect a 
Man, ' as not. worth it : For it makes the 
firſt Aggreſſor too Conſiderable. Our Phi- 
loſophy methinks might carry us up to the 
Bravery of a Generous Maſtiff, that can 
hear the Barking of a thouſand Curs, with- 
out taking any Notice of them. He that 
receives an Injury from his Superior, it is 
not enough for him to bear ic with Patience, 
and without any: thought of Revenge, _ but 
he muſt receive it with a Chearful Counte- 
nance, and look as if he did not underſtand 
it too: for if he appear too ſenſible, he 
ſhall: be fure to have more on't. *Z5s 4 
Damn'd humor in Great Men, that whom they 
wrong, they'll bate, It was well anſwei'd of 
an. old Courtier ; that was ask*d, How he 
kept ſo long in fayour ? Why, ſays he, by 
receiving. Injuries, and erying your humble 
Servant for them. Some Men take it for an 
Argument” of Greatneſs, to have: Revenge 
ia:their power ; but ſo-far is he that isander 
Cc 4 the 
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the dominion of Anger, from being Great, 
that he is not ſo: much as Free. Not but 
that Anger is a kind of pleaſure to:ſome in 
the Aft of Revenge: :but the very Word is 
Inbumane,' though 3t may paſs for Hexeſt. 
Virtue, in ſhozt, is ranbenzerable, and Revenge 
is only the Confeſſion'of an Infirmiry. 11 * 

IT 3s a Phantaftical Humor, that: the 


» The ſame ſame * Jeſt in Private, ſhould makejus Mer- 


Concerpt 


mabes 18 
Merry in 


Prroate, 


ry, and yet Enrage us in Poblick; nay, we 
will not Allow. the Liberty that we Cake, 
Some Raileries we: accompt Pleaſant , '0- 


nd Angry thers Bitter : A-ronceipt upon Syuint- 


in Publick; Zyz, a Buxch-back, or any Perſonal-Defedt, | 


paſſes for a Reproath. And why may we 
not as well hear it, as ſee it? \Nay; if a 
Man' imitates 'our Gate. Speecy, -or- any 
Natural ImperfeCtion; it puts -us'out.of all 
Patience, as if the Counterfeit were more 
Grievous, than:ithe doing of the thing it 
felf. : Some cannot endure to hear of their 
Age, nor others :ofitheir Poverty z- and 
they make the thing the more taken Notice 
of, the more they deſive to hide it; . Some 
Bitter Jeft (for the purpoſe) was: broken 
upon you at-the Table; keep better Com- 
| ar In 'the Freedom" of-Qups a {0- 

er Man will hardly contain himfelf within 
Bounds. ' It Ricks with us extremely forme- 
times, -that.the Porter will not-let os in to 
his great\Mafter. » Will any but a Mad-Man 
quarrel with a Curr for barking;\ when he 
Tay pacify hinvwith'a Cruſt }» Whar hare 


we todo-butto-keepfarther off; apdiLavgh 
nk at 


E 


__. at a» od - | 
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at Him? Fidws Cornelrwe ( a tal, flam Fel- 
low) fell down-right a-Crying in the Senaze- 
houſe, at Corbule's ſaying, that he'logks like 
daiiEferich. He 'was a Man that made-no- 
thing of a laſh upon his Life, and Manners, 
but = was worſe than Dcath to him,.s re- 
flexian upon his Perſon. No Man was ever 
ridiculous to others, that laught at himſelf 
frſt.:. Jr prevents miſchief, and 'tis:2-Spites 
ful diſappointment of thoſe that take plea- 
fure in fuch abuſes. Y/atinins ( a Man that 
was made up for Scorn, and Hatred, ;Scur- 
rilous, and Impudent tothe higheſt degree, 


but moſt abuſively witty, and with all this . 


he was Diſcas'd, and Deform'd to extremi- 
ty) his way was always to begin to make 
{port with himſelf, and ſo he prevented the 
Mockeries of other People. There are 
none more abuſive-to others, than they 
that lie moſt open to it themſelves ; bur 
the humor goes round, and he that laughs 
at me to day, will have ſome Bodyto laugh 
at him to morrow, and revenge my Quar- 
rel. But:however there are ſome Labertics 
that will never go down with fome Me. | 
 A8LATICUS. V ALERIUS (one of Ca- 
liguld's particular -Ftiends, and a Man of 


345 


Stomach, that would not eaſily © digeſt an « gs 
Affront) Caligula told him in publick, what F-*s will 
kind of BedfeHow this Wife wes, - Good never be 


God! that: ever any, Man ſhould. hear this, 
or a Prince ſpeak it, Eſpecially to a Man 
of . Conſular Authority, a Friend 5 and: a 
Husband ; and in fuch a Manner too, as at 
ONCE 


forgiven, 
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once to own his Diſguſt,. and his Adultery, 
The Tribune Chereas had 'a weak broken 
Voice, like an Hermaphrodite ;, when he 
came-to Caligula for the Word, he would 
give him ſometimes Yenw , otherwhiles 
Priapm ;, as a Slur upon him both ways. 
Valerius was afterward the Principal In- 
ſtrument -in the Conſpiracy againſt him ; 
and Chereas, to convince him of his Man- 
hood, at one blow cleft him down the 
Chine with his Sword. No Man was fo 
forward as Caligula to Break a Jeſt, and no 
Man ſo Unwilling to Bear 1t. 


—_—___— 
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Cautions againſt Anger in the matter of 
Education, Converſe, and other General 
Meant of preventing it, both in our ſelves 
and others. 


LL that we have to fay in particular 
upon this Subject lies under theſe two 
Heads; Firſt, that we do not fall into An. 
ger, and Secondly, that we do not Tranſ- 
greſs in't. 'As in the Caſe of our Bodies, 
we have ſome: Medicines to preſerve us 
when we are Well, and others to recover 
us when we are Sick; ſo it is ofie thing 
not to *Admit it, and another thing 'to 
Overcarme 'it:- We are'iin /the firſt-place, 
to avold' all provocations; and the /begin- 
; nings 
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wings of Anger : for, if we be once down, 
is a hard Task to get up again: When 
our Paſſion has' got 'the better of our Rea- 
ſon;, and the Enemy is receiy'd into the 
Gare, we cannot expect that the Conque- 
ror ſhould take Conditions from the Priſo- 
ner.” And, in trath, our Reaſon, when 
it: is thus maſter'd, turns effeftually into 
Paſſion. A Careful Education is a great 
Matter ; for our minds are eafily forn'd 
in our Youth, but tis a harder buſineſs to 
cure Ill Habits. Beſide that, we are en- 
flam'd by Climate, Conſtitution, Compa- 
ny, and a Thouſand other Accidents, that 
we are not aware of. 

THE Choice of a good Nurſe, and a 
well-Natur'd Tutor, goes a great way ; for 
the ſweetneſs both of the Bloud, and of the 
Manners will paſs into the Child. There 
is nothing breeds Anger more-than a ſoff, 
and Effeminate Education ; and 'tis very 
feldom ſeen, that either the Mothers, or 
the School-Maſters Larling ever comes to 
-good. Bnt, my young Maſter , when he 
comes into the World, behaves himſelf 
like a Cholerick Coxcomb ; For Flatrery, 
and -a great Fortune nouriſh Teachinels, 
But it is a Nice point, ſo to check the Seeds 
-of Anger in a Child, as not to take off his 
Edge, and quench his Spirits, whereof a 
Principal Care muſt be taken, betwixt Li- 
cence, and Severity, that he. be neither 
too much Emboldn*d, or'Depreſs'd. Com- 
Mendation gives him Courage, and Conk- 
a dence z 
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dence; but then the danger .is, of blowing 
him vp into Inſolence, and Wrath: So thar 
when to uſe the Bitt, and.when the Spur, is 
the main-dificulty. Never put him to-;a 
neceſſity of Begging any thing baſely, or-if 
he does, let, him .,go- without. it. Enure 
him to a Familiarity, where. he þas any, E- 
mulation; And ia all his 'Exerciſes ; let 
him underſtagd, that 'tis generous to gyer- 
come hisCompetitor, butaot to hurt him. 
Allow him to:be Pleas'd, when he does-yell, 
but not Tranſported,,: for, that- will puff 
him up into toohjgh a Conceipt of hingſelf. 
Give him nothing that he-cries;for, till 

Dogged Fit is over, but then let um have ic 
when he'is quiet; to ſhew him that there is 
nothing to be gotten by being peeviſh. 
Chide him ' for whatever he does Amils,, 
and make him betimes acquainted with thre 
Fortune that he was bern to. Let his Dyez 


be Cleanly, but Sparing; and Cloath him . 


like the reſt of his Fellows ; For, by pla- 
cing him upon that Equality at firſt, he will 
be the{cfs proudafterward: and conſequent- 
ly the leſs waſpiſh, and quarrelſome. .,,,, 
IN the next place, tet us:haveia.Care gf 
Temptations, that we cannot Reſiſt, and 
Provocations that we cannot Bear ;; an 
eſpecially of Sour, and Exceptious Gom- 
pany , For a Crels humor is Contagious. 
Nor is it all, that a Man ſhall be the better 
for the example of a quiet Conyerſation:; 
| byt an Avgry. diſpoſition is -troubleſome;, 
becauſe it has nothingielſe to work PROP: 
e 
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We*ſhould therefore Chuſe a Sincere, Fa- 
8, 4nd Temperate Companion, that wil 
kGther Provoke Anger , nor Return it 
nor*give a Man any Occafion of exerciſing 
his' Diſtempers. Nor is it enopgh to be 

Gentle, Submifs, and Humane, without 
Integrity, and: Plain-dealing :- For Flatte- 

is as offenſive on the other fide. Some 

Men would take a Curſe from, you' better 
than a Complement. Celizs, a paſſionate 
Orator, had a Friend' of ſingular Patience 
chat Sup'd with him ; who had: no' way 'to 
avoid a quarret, bot by ſaying Amen to all 
roy cir {2id. Ho, _ =_ il ; 
Say ' ſomething apainſt me, lays he, that you 
Fr I may be tT'ns : and he was angry with 
tim becauſehe would not; but the Diſpute 
fel}; ' as it needs muſt, for want of an Op- 

nent. | | - 

- HE that is naturally addidted: to Anger, 
tet him: uſe a Moderate Dyet, and' abſtain 
from Wine ; for it is but adding Fire to 
Fire. Gentle Exerciſes, Recreations, and 
Sports, Temper and Sieeten: the Mind. 
Lethim have a Care alfo-of Long, and Ob- 
ſtinate Diſputes, for ®tis eafier not” to be» 
gin them, than to put.an.end tq them. Se- 
vere Studies are not good for.him neither ; 
as Caw, Mathematicks : 'too ' mach. Inten- 
tion preys upon the'Spirits, and makes him 
Eager. But” Poetry,., Hiſtory, . and . thoſe 
I Entertathments may ſerve him for 

verfion, and Reficf. He that would be 
quiet, muſt "tor 'yenture at es 
df $ 
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his reach, or beyond his ſtrength z for he 
 fhall either ſtagger under the Burthen, or 
Diſcharge -it upon the next Man he meets ; 
which is the ſame Caſe in Civil, .and Da- 
meſtick Afﬀairs. Buſineſs that -is ready, 
and praQticable, goes off with eaſe ;- but 
when 'tis too heavy for the Bearer, they 


fall. both: together. . Whatſoevet, *'we de- 


ſign, we ſhould firſt take. a meaſnre of our 
ſelves, and compare our. Force with the 
Undertaking, .for it vexes a Man not to-go 
through with his Work: a Repulſe in- 
flames a Generous Nature, as it makes one 
that is Phlegmatick,, Sad. I have known 
' Tome that have advis'd looking in a Glaſs 
when a Man is in the Fit, and. the - very 
Spectacle of his own deformity has cur'd 
him. . Many that are troubleſome in their 
Drink, and know their own Infirmity, give 
their Servants order before-hand, to take 
them away by force, for fear ofgMiſchief, 
and not to obey their Maſters themſelves 
when they are hot-headed. If the thing 
were duly conſider'd, we ſhould need no 0+ 
ther Cure than the bare C onſideration of it. 
We are not Angry at Mad-men, Children, 
and Fools, becauſe they do not know what 
they do: And why ſhould not Imprudence 
kave an equal Privilege in other Caſes? If 
a Horſe Kick, or-a Dog Bite, ſhall a Man 
Kick, or Bite again ? The one. 'tis true is 
wholly yoid of Reaſon, but it 'is alſo an 
equivalent Darkneſs of Mind, that polleſſes 
the other, $0 long as we are among ns 
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tet us Cheriſh Hnmanity ; and fo live, that 


no Man may be either in Fear, or in" Dan- 


ger. of us. . Loſſes, Injuries, Reproaches, 
Calutnnies, they are but ſhort Inconvenien- 
ces, and we ſhould bear them with Refolu- 
tion. Beſide that, ſome People are above 
our Anger ; others below 4t. To contend 
with our Superiors were a Folly ; and with 
our Inferiors an Indignity. 

THERE is hardly a more Effectual Re- 


medy againſt Anger, than *® Patience, and « patience 
Conſideration. Let but the firſt fervor /oftens 
abate, and that Miſt which darkeny the Wrath. 


Mind, will be either Leſlen'd, or Diſpell d. 
A Day, nay an hour does much in the moſt 
Violent Caſes, and: perchance totally ſup- 
preſſes it: Time diſcovers the Truth of 
things, and turns that into: Judgment, 
which at firſt was Anger. Plata was about 
to ſtrike his Servant, and while his hand 
was In the Air, he checkt himſelf, but ſtill 
heldit in. that Menacing Poſture. A Friend 
of his took notice of it, and askt him what 
he: meant. 1 am now, ſays Plato, puniſhins 
of an Angry Man : So that he had leff his 
Scrvant to chaſtiſe himſelf. Another time, 
his. Servant having committed a great 
Fault; Speuſippms, ſays he, do you beat 
that Fellow, for I am Angry : $0 that he 
forbare ſtriking--him for the 'yery Reaſon 
that would have made another Man have 
done it. 'T am Angry, ſays he, «nd ſhall 
go further ' than becomes me." Nor is it fit 
that a Servant ſhoyld be in his Power, that 

is 


is not” his-own Maſter. ' Why fhould any 
one Venture now to truſt an Angry Man 
with 2'Revenge, -when Plato durſt not truſt 
himſelf? Either He. muſt Govern Thit, 
or That will undoe hint Let us do ons 
beſt'to Overcome it? but let us however 
Keep it Cloſe, without giving it any:Vent; 
Aii Angry Man, if he gives himſelf Liberty 
at all times, will go'too far. If it comey 
once to- ſhew itſelf in the Eye, or Counte- 
nance, it has got the better of us: Nay; 
we ſhould 1d oppoſe it, asi to put on the ves 
ry contrary diſpoſitions : Calm Looks , 
Soft and Stow ſpeech ; an eafie, and de- 
Iiberate March, and by little and little we 
may poſſibly bring our Thoughts into 4 
ſober Conformity with our Ations. When 
Socrates 'was' Angry, he would' take himfelf 
ive, and" Speak Low, in oppoſition to the 
Motions of his diſpleaſure. - His Friends 
would' take notice of it, -and it was noe to 
his —_—— neither, bur rather ts his 
Credit, - that fo many ſhould know that he 
was Angry, and no- Body-:Ffeel it : which 
could never have been; if he had not given 
his Friends the ſame Liberty of Admonition 
which he himſelf took. And this Courſe 
ſhould we take; we ſhould deſire” our 
Friends not to'flatter 'us in'our Follies, -bat 
ro treat us with all Liberties of Reprehenſi- 
on, even when we are leaſt willing to bear 
i, agamſt ſo powerful, and fo inſinuating 
an Evil, we ſhonld call for help while we 
have our Eyes in our head, and are: yet 
Maſters 
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Chap. IX. Of ANGER. 
rs of our ſelves. Moderation is pro- 
table for Subjets, but more for Princes , 
who have the means of executing all that 
their Anger prompts them co. When that 
power comes once. tq be exercis'd roa Com- 
mon Miſchief, it can never long continue, 
a2 Common fear joyning in one Cauſe all 
_ their divided Complaints. In a Word now 
how we may Prevent, Moderate, or Maſter 
this Impotent Paſſion in Others. | 
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© IT is notenough to be ſound our ſelvey, j, goyerat' 
unleſs we Þ endeayour to make others ſo, ways of di- 
wherein we muſt accommodate the Remedy verting An- 
tothe Temper of the Patient. Some are 6&7: 


to be dealt with by Artifice, and Addreſs : 
As for Example, Why will you gratifie your 
Enemies, to ſhew your ſelf ſo much concern'd ? 
"Tis not worth your Anger, *tis below you, [ 
am 4s niuch troubled at it my ſelf, as you can 
be ; but you had better ſay nothing, and takg 
your time to be even with them. Anger, in 
ſome People, is to be openly oppos'd; in 
others, there mult be a little yielding, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition of the Perſon, 
Some are won 'by Entreaties ; others are 
gain'd by mere Shame, and Conviction ; 
and ſome by Delay ; A dull way of Cure 
for a Violent Diſtemper : but this mult be 
the laſt Experiment. Other AﬀeCtions may 
be better dealt with at. leiſure ; For they 
proceed gradually; byt This Commences, 
and Perfets it ſelf 'in the ſame Moment. It 
does not, like other Paſllions, Solicite, and 
Millead ys, but Ir runs 'away 'with vs by 
6 FV48 +434 (EY, wits RT 4 d force; 
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force ;, and hurries us on with an Irrckſti> 
ble Temerity, as well to our own, as tg 
anothers ruine : Nor only flying in the 
Face of him that provokes us, but like a 
Torrent, bearing down all before ir, 
There*s no encountring the firſt Heat and 
Fury of it; For it is Deaf, and Mad. The 
beſt way is ( in the beginning ) to give it 


Time, and Reſt, and ler it ſpend ir ſelf; 


while the Paſſion is too hot to handle, we 
may decelve it : but however, let all In- 
ſtruments of Revenge be put out of the way. 
It is not amuſs ſometimes to pretend to be 
angry too; and joyn with him, not only 
in the Opinion of the Injury, but ia the 
ſeeming Contrivance of a Revenge. But 
this muſt be a Perſon then that has ſome 
Authority over him. This is a way to 
get time, and by adviſing upon ſome grea- 
ter puniſhment, to delay the Preſent. If 
the Paſſion be Outrageous, tty what ſhame 
or fear cando. If weak, 'tis no hard mat- 
ter to amuſe it by ſtrange Stories, grateful 
News, or Pleaſant Diſcourſes. Deceipt, 
ia this Cafe, is Friendſhip, for Men muſt 

be Cuzen'd to be Cur'd. _ 
THE Injuries that preſs hardeſt upon us, 
e Theſe In- are thoſe which < either we haye not de- 
pies go ſerv'd, or not expected, or at leaſt not. in 
. neareft #%, ſo high a degree. This ariſes from the 
nar w-;. 1-OVe of our ſelves: For every Man takes 
ther De- VPon him Like a Prince in this Caſe, to 
ſervd, mr pradtiſe all. Liberties, and. to allow none. 
Expeed. Which proceeds either from (gnbroncs, or 
OIENCE- 
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Chap. X. Of ANGER 
loſolence. What News is it for People to 
do ill things ? for an Enemy to hace us ; 
nay, for a Friend, or a Setyant to Tranf- 
> And to prove Treacherous, Un- 
teful, Covetous, -Impious ? What we 
Ed in one Man, we may in another, and 
there is nd more Security in Fortune, than 
in Men. Our Joys are mingled with Fears, 
and a Tem may riſe out of a Calm : 
_ a $kilful Pilate 1s always provided 
't. 
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CHAD. Xx. 
Againſt Raſh Fidgment. 


I" is good for eyery Man to fortify him- 
* ſelf on his weak fide: and if he Loves 
his Peace, he niuſt not be Inquiſitive, and 
hearken to Tale-bearers ; for the Man that 
is over-Curious to hear, and fee every 
thing, multiplies Troubles tohimfelf: For 
a Man does not feet , what he does not 
yo He that 3s liſtening after private 
" Difcourſe, and what People ſay of him, 
ſhall never be at Peace. How many things 
thab- nocent in themſelves, are made 
Injurious yer, by miſconftruftion ? Where- 
$ fore fome thungs we are to pauſe upon, 0- 
thers to laugh at, and others again to far- 
don. O 


rif we canaot avoid the Senſo of 
jeffitics, let us however ſhu? the open 
Dd 2 Pro- 
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profeſſion of it ; which may be eafily done, 
as appears by many Examples of thoſe, that 
have ſuppreſs'd their Anger , under the 
Ame of a greater Fear. It is a good Cay 
tion not to believe any thing till we are ve, 
ry certain of it, For many probable thin 
prove falſe, and a ſhort time will make Ev 


dence of the Undoubted Truth. We are: 


prone to Believe many things which we are 
unwilling to Hear, and ſo we conclude, and 
take up a prejudice, before we' can Judge, 
Never condemn a Friend unheard ; or 
without letting him know his Accuſer, or 
his Crime. *Tis a Common thing to ſay, 
Do not you tell that you bad it from me : for 
zf you do, Pl deny it, and never tell you any 
thing again. By which means, Friends ze 
ſet together by the Ears, and the Informer 
ſlips his Neck out of the Collar. Admit 
no Stories upon theſe Terms ; For it is an 
unjuſt thing to Believe in private, and to 
be Angry openly. He that delivers him- 
ſelf up to Gueſs, and Conjetture, runs a 
great hazard ; for there can be no Suſpi- 
cion without fome probable Grounds ; ſo 
that without much Candor, and Simplicity, 
and making the beſt of every thing, there 
is no living in' Society with kind. 
Some things that offend us we haye by Re- 
port ; others we ſee, or hear. In the firſt 
Caſe, let vs not be too Credulohs; ſome 
People Frame Stories that they may deceive 
us : Others, only Tell what they Hear, 
and are deceiy'd Themſelves. Some make 
It 
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'it their Sport to do ill Offices ; others do 
the them only. to pick a thank : There are 
- 8 fome, that would part the deareſt Friends 
4b F jn the World; Others love to do Miſchief, 
'© F and ſtand aloof off, toſee what comes on't. If 
2 F it bea ſmall matter, I would have Witneſſes, 
but if it be a greater, I would have it upon 
'* F Oath, and 'allow time to the Accuſed, and 
q Counſel too,and hear it over and over again. 

IN thoſe Caſes where we our ſelves are 


© F Witneſſes, we ſhould * take into Conſide- ; Make the 


d If done by Command, a MNeteſſity;, WH a 
"i Han be Injurd , 'tis but Quid pro quo. 
If a Fudge, he Knows what he does : if A 
Prince, T muſt Submit ; either, if Guilty, 
to Fuſtice, or if Innocent, to Fortune : If a 
Brute, I make my ſelf one by Imitating it : 
If a Calamity, or Diſcaſe, my belt Relief 
is Patience : If Providence, 'tis both Impious, 
and Vain to be Angry atit-; If a Good Man, 
I'll make the Beſt on't ; 4f a Bad, Til never 
Wonder atit. Nor is it only by Tales, and 
Stories, that we are Inflam'd, but Suſpictons, 
Countenances ;, nay, a Look, or a Smile is 
enough to blow us up. In theſe Caſes, let 
us fulpend our Diſpleaſure, and plead the 
Cauſe of the Abſent. Perhaps be 5s Innocent; 
or if not, I have time to conſider on't, and 
take my Revenge at Leiſure : but when it is 
once 7 fnnem, 'tis not to be Recalld. A 
Jealous Head 1s apt to take that to himſelf 
which was never meant him. Let us there- 
Dd 3 fore 


TY ration all the Circumſtances. If a Child, beſt of every 
"ewas 1gnorance : If a Woman, a Miſtake : thing. 
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fore truſt to nothing, but what we ſee ; 
And chide our ſelves where we are over 
Credulous. By this Courſe, we ſhall not 
be ſo eaſily impos'd upon x/ nor put to trou- 
ble our ſelyes about things not worth the 
while; as the Loytring of a Servant upon 
an Errant, the Tumbling of a Bed; or the 
S$pilling of a Glaſs of Drink. 'Tis a Mad- 
neſs to be diſorder'd at theſe Fooleries, 
Wwe conſider the thing done, and not the 
Doer of it. 1+ may be he did it Unwillingly 


or by Chance. It was 4 Trick put upon him, of 


he was forc't to't. He didit for Reward per- 
haps, not Hatred ; Nor of lus own Accord 
but he mascgg don tot. Nay, fome regard 
muſt be had to the Age of the Perſon, Or 
to Fortune; and we muſt conſult Humani- 
ty, and Candor in the Caſe. One does me 
2. Great AMifehnef,, at Vnawersr. Another 
dogs me & very [melt one. by Deſign + Or 
peradventure none at all, but intended me 
one. The Latter was more m Fault, but 
I'll, be Angry wich neither. We di- 
flinguiſh wetwhg: what a Man. camrer do, 
ind what he will not. *Ti rue; be bas once 
offended me, but, Hote often has be pleas'd me ? 
He bas offended me often, andin «ther kinds, 
And why ſbould. nas } bear it aa. well now-as I 
have dane ? Is he-my Priend * Why then was 


againſt his wall, Is be my Enemy ? 'Tis no . 


ere thay I leckt far. Let us give' way to 
Wiſe Men, and not ſquabble with Fools ; 
2nd ſay thus te our ſelves, We have alt of we 
wy Eurors; No Man is fo R——_— 4 
ky.” & L * I 8033» 1 : : onli» 
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Catifiderate, - or ſo fearful of offending, but 

he has much to anſwer for. A Generoyvs 
Priſbner cannot immediately comply with 
all the ſordid, and Laborious Offices of a 
Slave. A Footman that is not breath'd, 
cannot keep pace with his Maſter's Horſe : 
He that is over-watch'd, may be allow'd to 
be Drowzy. All theſe things are to be 
weigh'd, before we give any Ear to the firſt 
Impulſe. If it be _ to love my Coun- 
try, I muſt be kind alſo to my Country- 
men : If a Veneration bedue to the Whole, 
ſois a Piety alſo to the Parts: And it is 
the Common Intereſt to preſerve them. We 
are all Members of one Body, and it is as 
Naturzl to help one another, as for the 
hands to help the feet, or the eyes the 
hands. Without the Loye, and Care of 
the Parts, the Whole can never be pre- 
ſerv%d, and we muſt ſpare one another, be- 
cauſe we are born for Society,which cannot 
be maintain'd, without a Regard to Parti- 
calars. Let This be a Rule to us, never 
to deny.a Pardon that does no hurt either 
to the Giver, or Receiver. That may be 
well enough in one, Which is Ill in another ; 
and theretbre we are not to condemn any 
thing that is Common to a Nation : for 
Coſtom defends it. But much more pardo- 
nable are thoſe things which are Common 


'_, to Mankind. 


IT isa kind of Spitefnl Comfort, that Þ Whweuer 


bd whoever does me an Injury, may receive —_— 
one; and that there is a Power oyer him 3/e ts ſuffer 
| d 4 that one. 
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that is above me. A Man ſhould ſtand a 
firm againſt all Indignities, as a Rock dog 
againft the Waves. As it is ſome ſatisfac. 
tioh to a Man in a Mean Condition, that 
there isno Security in a more proſperous; 
And as the Loſs of a Son in a Corner is born 
with more Patience, upon the ſight of a 
Funeral carry*d out of a pd So are 


' Injuries, and Contempts, the more tolera. 


ble from a Mmeaner Perſon, when we confi- 
der, that the Greateſt Men, and Fortunes 
are not exempt. The wiſeſt alſo of Mor- 
tals have their failings, and no Man Living 
1s without the ſame Excuſe. The difference 
Is, that we do not all of us tranſgreſs the 
fame way'; but we are oblig'd in Humanity 
to bear 6ne with another, We. ſhould, 
every one of us bethiak our ſelves how re- 
miſs we have beemin our Duties ; .How im- 
modeſt in our Diſcourſes ; how Intempe- 
r2te'in'our Cops; and why not as well how 
Extravagant we.have. been in our Paſſions ; 
Let us clear our ſelves of this Evil, purge 
our minds, and utterly root out all thoſe 
Vices, which, upon. leaving the leaſt ſtrin 

will grow apain, and recover. We my 

Think of every thing, ExpeCt every thing, 
that we may not, be | Surpriz'd, It is a 
Shame, ſays Fabius, for a Commander to 


Excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, 7 was net aware 
9 ft, 
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CHAP. XL. 


T cke nething ill from Another Mas, till yo 
have made it your Own Caſe. 


FT is not prudent to deny a Pardon to 
[| any Man without firſt examining, if we 
do not ſtand in need of it our ſelves; for it 
may be our Lot to ask it, even at his Feet, 
to whom we refuſe it. But we are willing 
enough to Do, what we are very unwilling 
to Suffer. It is unreaſonable to. charge Pub- 
lick Vices upon Particular Perſons : For 
we are All of us wicked, and that which we 
blame in others; we .find in our ſelves. 'Tis 
ot a Paleneſs in one, ora Leanneſs in ano- 
ther ; but a Peſtilence that has laid hold 
upon All. *Tis a wicked World, and we 
make part of it; and the way to be quiet, 
Is to bear one with another. Such a Man, 
we Cry, has done me a ſhrewd turn, and I ne- 
ver did him any hurt. Well, but it may be 
I have miſchiev'd other People, or at leaſt 
I may Iive todo as much to him as that 
comes to. Such a one has ſpoken ill things of 
me ;, but if I firſt ſpake ill ofthis, as Ido of 
many others, this is not an Injury, but a 
Repayment. What it he did over-ſhoot 
himſelf? he was loth to loſe his Conceipt 
rhaps, but there was no Malice in't ; and 
If he had not'done me a Miſchief, he _ 
| nave 
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have done himſelf one. How many Good 
Offices are there that look like Injuries ? 
Nay, How many have been reconcil'd, and 

good Friends, afcer a profeſs'd hatred ? 
| BEFORE we lay any thing to heart, 
let us ask our ſelves if we have not done 
a Term = the ſame things to others. But, where 
demn ans. {hall we find an equal Judge ? He that. loyes 
ther with- another Man's Wife ( only f becauſe 
ext making ſhe is another*s ) will not {offer his own to 
it his own he fo mach as look'd upon. No Man fo 
Caſe. Seerce againſt Calumny, as the Evil Spea- 
| ker ; None ſo ftrift exatters of Modeſty 
in a Servant, as thoſe that are moſt Prodi- 
dp their own. We carry our Neigh- 


Crimes in fght, and we throw our 


own over our Shonfkders. The Intempe- 
rance of 2 bad Son is chaſtig?d by a worfe 
Father ; and the Leaxury that we punifh in 
others, we tow to our felves. The Ty- 
rant excleimy againſt Homicide ; and $a- 


a 
critege 2vainſt Theft. We are Angry with 


the Perfons, but not with the Fanlts. 

SOME things there arethst cannot hurt 

4 Some wis, and » others will not ; as good Magi- 
rings cat, ſtrates, Parents, Tators, Judges; whoſe 
and others Reproof, or Correftion we are to take, as 
will nt, we do Abftinence, Bleeding, and other un- 
eafie ny, h-we are the better for. 

In which i , weare not ſq much to rec- 

-d ko ypon what we ſuffer, as upon what we 
have done. J take it if, fays one, and I 

heave done nothing, ſays Aur iS : when at 
the ſame time we make it worſe, by _s 
rr0- 
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Arrogance, and Contumacy to our firſt Er- 
or. We cry out preſently, What Laiv bave 
we TransgreſPd? As if the Letter of the 
Law were the Sum of our Duty; and that 
, Humanity, Liberality, Juſtice, and 
Faith, were things beſide our Buſineſs. No, 
no, the Rule of Humane Duty is of a grea- 
ter Latitude ; and we have many Obligati- 
ons upon us, that are not to be found in 
the Seatute- Books, And yet we fall ſhort 
of the Exa@tneſs, even of That Legal 
Innocency. We have intended one thing, 
and done another z wherein only the want 
of Succeſs has Kept us from being Crimi- 
nals. This yery thing, methinks, ſhould 
make us more fayourable to Delinquents, 
and to forgive not only our ſelves, but the 
Gods too ; of whom we ſeem to haye har- 
der thoughts, in taking that to be a Par- 
ticular Evil direfted to us, that befalls us 
only by the Common Law of Mortality. 
In fins, no Man living can Abfolve himfelf 
to his Cpaſcience, though to the World 
perhaps he may. ?Tistrue, that wearealſb 
Condemn'd to Pains, and Diſeaſes, and to 
Death too, which is no more than the quit- 
ting of a Soul-houſe. But, Why ſhonld a- 
ny complain of Bondage, that where- 


ſoever he looks, has his way.open to Liber- 
ty? That Precipice, that Sea, that River, 
that Well; there's Freedom in the bottom 
of it. © It hangs upon every Crooked Bow ; © 4 Stoicas 
and not only a Man's Throat, or his Heart, ©” 

_— every yein in his Body opens a Paſlage 
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TO Conclude, where my Proper Vir- 
tue fails me,I will have recourſe toExamples, 
and fay to my ſelf, Am I greater than Phi. 
lip, or Auguſtas, who both of them put up 
greater Reproaches? Many have pardon'd 
their Enemies, and ſhall not I forgive a neg- 
let, a little Freedom of the Tongue ? Nay 
the Patience but of a Second Thought does 
the buſineſs ; for, though the firſt ſhock 
be violent, take it In parts and 'tis ſubdu'd. 
And, to wind up all in one word ; The 

reat Leſſon of Mankind, as well in this, as 
1n all other Caſcs, s to do as he wonld be dbnie 


by. 


CH AP. MIL. 
_ Of Cruelty. 


HERE is fo near an Affinity betwixt 
Anger, and Cruelty, that many People 


" confound them; as if Cruelty were only the 


Execution of Anger in the Payment of a Re- 
verge : which holds in ſome Caſes, but not 
Ig others. There are a ſort of Men that 
take delight in the ſpilling of Humane 
Blood; and in the Death of thoſe that ne- 
ver did them any Injury, nor were -ever ſo 
much as ſuſpected for it; As Apollodorws, 
Phalaris, Sinis, Procruſtes, and athers, that 
burnt Men alive, whom we cannot ſo pro- 
perly call Angry, as Brutal, For, my 

es 
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does neceffarily preſuppoſe an Injury, et- 
ther Done, or Conceiy d, or Fear'd ; but 
the other takes Pleaſure in Tormenting, 
without ſo much as pretending any Proveca- 
tion to't, and kills merely for killing ſake. 
The Or:ginal of this Craelty perhaps was 
Anger, which by frequent Exerciſe, and 
Cuſtom, has loſt all ſenſe of Humanity, and 
Mercy, and they that are thus affected, are 
ſo fac from the Countenance, and Appea- 
rance of Men in Anger,that they will Laugh, 
Rejoyce, and Entertain themſelves with the 
moſt horrid Spettacles;, as Racks, Gaols, Gib- 
bets, ſeveral forts of Chains, and Puniſh- 
ments ;, Dilaceration of Members, Stigmati- 
zings, and Wild Beaſts , with other exqui- 
ſite [nyentions of Torture : And yet at laſt 
the Cruelty it ſelf is more Horrid, and Odi- 
ous, than the means by which it works. 
It is a Beſtial madneſs, to Love Miſchigf ; 
beſide, that "tis Womani/h to Rage and Tear , 
a Generous Beaſt will ſcorn to do't, when 
he has any thing at his Mercy. Ir is a Vice 
for Wolves, and Tygers;, and no leſs Abo- 
minable to the World, than Dangerows to it 
ſelf, 

THE Romans had their Morning , and 


their Meridian * Speftacles. In the Former, , The Cru- 
they had their Combars of Men with Wild elty of the 
Beaſts ;, and in the Latter, the Men fought Roman 

One with Another. T went (ſays our Author) Spectacles. 


the other day to the Meridian Spectacles, in 
hope of Meeting ſomewhat of Mirth, and Di- 
verſion, ro ſweeten the humors of- thoſe _ 

ad 
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had been extertain'd with Blood in the Mot. 
ning : But, 4t prov'd otherwiſe ;, for com- 
par d with this Inbumanity, the former was 4 
JMercy. The whole buſineſs was only Murther 
upon Murther ;, the Combatants fought Na- 
hed; and every Blow, was a Wound. They do 
not contend for Victory, but for Death ; and 
he that kills ons Man, is to be kilPd by another. 
By Wounds they are forc'd upon Wounds, which 
they Take, and Give nyon their bare Breaſts. 
Burn'that Rogue, they cry ; What ? Is he 
afraid of his Fleſh ? Do but fee how ſnea- 
kingly that Raſcal dies? Look t6 your ſelves, 
my Maſters, and conſider ow't : Who knows 
but this may come to be your own Caſe ? Wic- 
ked Examples ſeldom fail of Coming home 
at laſt tothe Authors. To deſtroy a Single 
Man, may be Dangeroxs, but to Murther 
whole Nations, is only a more Glorious Wic- 
kedneſs. Private Avarice, and Rigour are 
Condemn'd : But Oppreſſ;on, when it comes 
to be Authoriz,d, by an Act of State ; and to 
be publickly Commanded, though particu- 
Larly Forbidden, becomes a Point of Dig- 
ty, and Honor. What a ſhame is it for 
Men to Enterworry one another, when yet 
the fierceſt even of Beaſts are at peace with 
thoſe of their own kind? This Brutal Fury 


= Smoxy it ſelf to a ſtand. The 


kard, the Glutton, the Coyetous, may 
bereduc'd. Nay, and the miſchief of it is, 
that no Vice keeps it ſelf within its proper 
Bounds. Luxury runs into Avarice, and 
when the Reyerence of Virtue is extin- 
guilh'd, 
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guild, Men will ſtick at nothing that car» 
ries profit along with it. Man's Blood is 
ſhed in Wantonneſs ; his Death is a Spec- 
tacle for Entertainment, and his Groans 
are Muſick. When Alexander deliver'd up 
Lyſimachus to a Lyon, how glad would he 
haye been to have had Nails, and Teeth to 
hayedevour'd him himſelf ? It would have 
too much —_— he thought, from the 
dignity of his Wrath, to have appointed a 
Man for the Execution of his Friend. Pri- 
vate Cruelties, 'tis true, cannot do much 
Miſchief, but in Princes, they are a War 
againſt Mankind. 

C. C/ASAR would commonly, for Ex- 
erciſe, > and Pleaſure, put Senators, and Ro- 
man Knights to the Torture : And Whip ſe- 
veralof them, like Slaves, or put them to 
Death with the moſt accurate Torments, 
merely for the ſatisfattion of his Cruelty. 
That Ceſar that wih'd the People of Rome 
had but one Neck, that he might cut it off at 
one Blow. It was the TT % ment, the 
Study, and the Joy of his Life. He would 
not ſo much as give the Expiring leave to 
Grone, but caus'd their Mouths to be ſtopt 
with Sponges, or for want of them, with 
Rags of their own Cloths, that they might 
not breathe out fo much as their lalt Aga- 
nies at Liberty ; Or perhaps, leſt. the tor- 
mented ſhould ſpeak fomething which-the 
Tormentor had no mind to hear. -Nay, he 
was ſo impatient of Delay, that he would 
tsequently riſe from Supper. to have dan 


b Barba- 
roas Crael- 


ties. 


kilf& by Torch-liche, as if his Life and 


before the next morning. To ſay Nothing 
how many Fathers were put to Death by hin 
in the ſame night with their Sos, ( which 


their Mourning.) And was not Syl/a's Cru- 
elty prodigiqus too, which was only ſtopt 
for want of Enemies ? He cauſed 7000 Ci- 
tizons of Rome to be ſlaughter'd at once; 
and ſome of the Senators being ſtarted at 
their Cryes that were heard in the Senate- 
houſe : Let us mind our buſineſs, ſays Sylla, 
Thus ts nothing but a few Mutineers that | 
have Order'd to be ſent out of the Way. A 
Glorious Spetacle ! lays Hannibal ! when he 
ſaw the Trenches flowing with Humane 
Blood ; and if the Rivers had run Blood too, 
he would haye lik*'d it ſo much the better. 
AMONG the famous , and deteſtable 
Speeches, that are committed to Memory, 
I knw none worſe than that Impudent, and 
© He that Tyrannical Maxime , © Let them Hate me, ſo 
Threatens they Fear ms : not conſidering that thoſe 
4, Fears that are kept in Obedience by Fear, are 
4 both Malicious, and _— and only 
wait for an opportunity to- change their 
Maſter. Beſide that, whoſoeyer is Terrible 
to- Others, is likewiſe afraid of Himſelf, 
tis more ordinary, than for a Tyrant 
0 be deſtroy'd by his own Guards, which 
is no more than the putting thoſe Crimes 
into Practice which they learned of their 
Maſters? How many Slayes have roreng'd 
: _ biemp: 
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Death had depended vpon their diſpatch 


was a kind of Mercy, in the prevention of 
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has this —_——_— = —— 
wicked upon Neceſſity ; for there's no 

ne back * So Thar he muſt bereks himſelf 
to Arms, zl yerhs lives in fear. He can 
michertrufttoche Faich of his Friends, nor 


Terror to himſelf, than he is to his 
e. Nay, if there were nothing elle 
tomake Cruzlty deteſtable, iewereenovgh ; 
that it paſſes all Bounds boch of Cuſtom, 

and Humanity, and is follow'd the 

Heel, with Sword, or Poyſon. A Private 

Malice indeed does notmove whole Cities; 

bur that which-extends to All, is every Bo- 

dies Mark, One Sick Perſon gires no great 

to « Depopulaing Plate, ll Poople fly 

to a Depopularti al 

front. Amt why fold «Pris La 

eny man Mm w @ bas taught « 4 Ty- 
to be wicked ? - ranical 

BUT, Whar if it were Sfe to be Cruel ? Govern- 

Were ir noe ftill a ſad thing, the very Stare 3oru 1 
of ſuch a Government ? A*® Government, that $re of 


E & bears War, © 


SENEC 4, &c. Chap: Xl, 
hears ' the,'Image of a Taken City, wheres 
there's nothing .but Sorrow, Trouble, and 
Gonfuſion. - Men dare not ſo much- as truſt 
themſelves with their Friends, or with their 
Pleaſures. There- is not any Entertainmene 
ſo Innocent;burit affords prezence of Crime; 


and Danger. People are betray at their Y; 
Tables, and in their Cups, and: drawn from 


the very Theatre to the Priſon. How horrid 


a Madneds is it.to be ſtill Raging, and Kil.W 


ing ; to have the ratling of Chains always 
in our Ears; Bloody 'Speftacles before our 
Eyes ; and' to. carry Terror, -and Dsſmay, 


whereever we. go? If we had Lyons, and. 


Serpents to rule over ug this would be the 

of Their Government: ; faving that 
they fired better -among thetnſelves : It 
aſſes for a Mark: of Greatneſs to burn Ci 
ties, and lay whole Kingdoms waſte ; nor is 
it for the honor of a Prince, toappoint This 
or That ſingle Man to be kill'd, unleſs they 
have whole Troops, or (ſometimes) Legions, 
_to work upon. + But, it is not-thg, Spoils of 
War, and Bloody: Trophyes , that make a 
Prince Glorious ; but, the Di*vme Power of 
preſerving Unity, and Peace. Ruine, with- 
out Diſtin#ion s-more properly the buſineſs 
of a-General: Deluge, or a Conflagration. 
Neither does a Fierce, and Inexorable Am 
ger become the Supreme Magiſtrate : Great- 
- neſs of Mind is always Meck, and Humble ; 
but Cruelty is a Note,” and an Effet of Weak- 
weſs ; and brings down a Governonr to the Le- 


1 Competitor. : 
wel of a Competitor _- 
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} Clemency. 
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. niſhment ; Or, A Moderation, that remits 
: ſomewhat of the Penalty Incurr'd. As Pardon 
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HE Hurmanity, and Excel- 
- * lence of this Virtue, is con- 
fes'd at all hands,;as well 
by the Men of Pleaſure, and 
thoſe that chinkevery Man 
was made for himſelf, as by 
the Stoicks, that make Man 4 Sociable Crea- 
ture, and born for the Common Good of Man- 
kind : For it is, of all Diſpoſitions , the 
moſt Peaceable, and Duier. Bur before we 
enter any further upon the Diſcourſe, it 
would be firſt known what Cle is,that 
we may diſtinguiſhit from Pz+y : which isa 
Weakneſs; though many times miſtaken for 
a Virtue : And the next thing will be, to 
bring the Mind to the Habir, alk Exerciſe 
of it. 
* CLEMENCY :: a favourable Diſpoſition * Clemen. 
of the Mind, in the Matter of infliting Pu- © Defm'd. 
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and Superſtition Profonce that LD 
ſhip: {o ſhould we Uiftirgyiſh betwixt Cle- 
mens), and Pitty 5 Praitifing the One, and 
Avoidoy the Other, For Pitty proceeds 
from a Nerrowre(s of Abad, that reſpe@s 
rather the Fortune the Cauſe. Itisa 
kind of Motal Sigktie, contracted from 
other Peoples Misforwnes : Such another 
weakneſs as king, or Thwning for 
Company, or as That of Sick Eyes, that 
Eapnat look upon others that arc Blear'd, 
without dropping Themielves. Tllgive a 
Shipwrack'd- a Plank, « Lodging to x 
Stranger, or a Picee of Money to Liga that 


' wants it: I will dry up the Tcaffof my 


Friend, yer I will not weep with bim; but 
treat him with Conſtancy, and Humanity, 
as one Man ought to treat Anorber. 
IT is objetcd by fome,that Þ Clemency i 
an Inſignificant Virtye; and that onely the 
Bad are the Better for'r 5 for the Good 
have noneed on't.. But, ut the firſt place; 


as Phyſick is in Uſeonely among the Sick, - 
«hd 24 in Honor with che Sound; Fark 


EN Coen: Ns the Ovjeg 
geminals are pro 

of it. AM hn again © dan may ben. 
nocent, and yet have Occaſion for it too : 
for, by the Acci of Fortune, or the 
Condition of Times, Virtue it f@lf may 


come to be in danger. Conſider the moſt 
| | | Popu- 
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PEN EC 
are, che Subjet. of  Publick Rumor ; and 
thergfore They had need have a Care, what 
Occaſion. They give People for Diſcourſe, 
of whom People will be always a Talking, 
There is the Government of a Prince over 


- his People ; a Father over his Children; a 


Mafter over his Schdlars, an Officer over his 
Soldiers. He is an Unnatural Fathef, thar 
for.every . Trifle beats his Children. Who 
is the Better Maſter, hethat Rages over his 
Scholars,” for but miſſing a Word. in a Leſ- 
ſon ;*or he that tryes by Admonitien, and 
fair Words, to Inſtrutt, and REeform-them? 
An Outrageous Officer makes his Men run 
from their Coloyrs: A Skilfull Rider brin 
his Horſe" ro Obedience, by mingling Fair 
rs with Foul; whereas to be perpetual 


ty ſwlechirig, and ſpurring, takes. him Vi- 


cious, and Jadifh :.And ſhall we-not have 
more care of Men, than of Beaff5? It\hreaks 
the Hope of Generous Inclinations, ,when 
Py, are depreft by Servility, and Terror. 
| wa is no Creature ſo. hard to. be pleas'd 
with Ill Uſage; as Man. gp 2" 


* *"CLEMENCYT does well with, All, but beft 


« Mercy 3s With - 4 Pringes, for it makes their Power 


the Inte- 


Coinfortable, and: Beneficial, which would 


reſt both of 5th&twiſe be the Peſt of Mankind. ..It eſta- 


Prance 


ities cheir GreameG, when they, make 


«n*Feop%- his” good of the Publick, thejr Particular 
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Printe :Sotharin being Mercifallco Ochers, 
he is Tender of Himſelf :' Ner-is any Man 
þ Mean, but-his Maſter, _— 


him, as z:'Part of his-E 

takes Care,''not'onely of t oO of = 
le; but alſo. of their. Reputations. 
W, giving for granted; 'thar all-Virtues 
ace in themſelves Equal;: it wit not yer:be 
deny'd, that they may be more Beneficial 
to Mankind rg Perſon, than'in Ano» 
ther. A. y be as Magnanimous 

a5 a King: For; Wha can-be-Greater,. or 
Braver, than to'baffle I!l Fortune ? This 
does not hinder, but thac a Man in Auchos 
rity, and Plenty, has more Matter for his 
Generoſity to work upon, than: a Private 
Perſon: and: it is alſo more taken notice 
of upan the :Bench, than . upon the Level: 
When a Gracjous Prince ſhews himſelf 2a 
his, —_ &,; they do not fly from him as 
yger,.chat had rousd himſelf oue. 
of of is Deane bat they worſhip him as a Be\. 
nevolent Influence, they ſacurehim againſt 
all: Confpiracies, and Interpoſe their Bo- 
dies : berwixe- Him, . and Danger. They 


Guard hirz while he ſleep and defend him 
- in the Field ies; Nor is'it” 
without : this Unanimous ; Agree- 


ment in:Love,:and Loyalty ;* and. this Hos 
roical-Zeal of Aba themſelves for 
the faftry:of their Prince, but ir is as well 
the Intereſt ofthe People. In che Breath: 


. of a Pfincs; -here's .ahd Death: 'and 
his Sentence ſtands good,Right, or — : 
ME e 4 
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ly eo it, 
him with it were on agai 


2B, SENECA 
* lingly ; and. thenthere is an Injuſtice inthe? 
ingly; and chenther is an Injſicvinchet 


"EP | | 
IT is a Glorious Contemplation, for a, 

* The bleſs © Prince, firſt; to conſider the vaſt Multi-, 
fed Re- tudes of his. People, whoſe Seditious, Di-! 
. Fexion:of yided, and.Impotent Paſſions would caft/: 
411 All into Confuſion, and- deſtroy Them) 
Prince, elves, and Publick Order too, if the Band. 
of .Gayernmenet .did not. reftrain them : 

And Thence:to paſs to the Examination of 

his , Conſcience, ſaying .thus tq himſelf. 1 

% by the Gbgjce of Providenge. that I am bere 

made God's Deputy upon Earth ; the Arbitra- 

zor of Life, and Death, and that upon My 

breath, depends the Fortune of my People. My 

ifs are the Qracles of their Fate, and 

Them, hangs the "Deſtiny both of Cities, and 

of Men. . It ii.under my Faour that People 

ſeek. for either Proſperity, or Protettion ; Thow- 

| off Swords are Drawn, or Sheath'd at 

my Pleaſure. What Towns ſhall be Advanced, 

or Deſtroy d;-who ſhall be Staves, or who Free, : 

«pew my Will ; and yet in this Arbi- 

trary Power of Ating without Comtrole, I was 

never Tranſported to doe any Cruel Thog eis 

ther by Anger, or Het Bloud, in my $ 


by the Contumacy, : Raſhneſs, or Prowvocations 

if other Men; though [uffcient to turn Merc 

it ſelf: into Fury. I was never mov'd by "the 

Odions vanity.of making my ſelf Terrible by my 

Power (that Accurſed (though Common) Hu- 

mor of - Offemtation, and Glory, that haunts 

Imperious Natures.) .. My Sword has not onely , 

been bury din the Scabhard, but in 6 __—_ S7 
Boun 
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3) Prone t0.' Forgive, and under 9s Staith 
wy rung. be io 5 as s Fl Iwere Ac- 
Com e fort Brea t Joe 1 
ardon'd for their (Youth ; Ochers; Ocbers, for. ;their their 


re, / 1 ſpare one Man for bis 5 Amo- 

- for bus arpzaf . 7-4 when I Pate no Fang 

matter $0 wor 1 {pare Sot 

God ſhould at rhibamcal = to an Accompt, 
e whole World, would agree to witneſs pr es 

bat 1 have þ& wy 8ny, "Force, either 

rivgate ; either by amy. Self, or by ny: m_ 

| 4 the Common-wealrh : and he Re 

that I have ever ſought for, bas been 

inp ſoo | a bave Obtain, a, the 
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as well 
might bar bue 
by their Proxies. 
ro execute All with their Own hands, erto 
wound Others, at tha Peril of chair Own 


Lives. 

A Prince ſhould belare bimſelf Gene» —_ 
roully ® in the Power, which God hasgiren 375» 
him, of Liſe and Death; eſpecially _ 
thoſe that have deen at any time his Equals; Gracvewy 
for the One has his Revenge, and the acher 52 Bejov' 
his Puniſhment in'r.. He chat In- 
debted for bis Life, bas leſt it; buc he thar 
Receives his Life ar rhe Foot of —_ Fo 
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Livesthe Laſting Monument of his Virtue; 
whereas if he had beenled in Triumph, the 


—_ would have” been quickly over; 
Sree wr Sant wen his 
om again ; Would it not be an Am- 

ple Acceſſion to his Honor, to ſhew that he 
found nothing about the Conquer'd that was 
worthyof the Conqueror ; There'snothing 
more Venerablethan a Prince that doesnor 
Revenge an Injury. He that is Gracious, ' 
is Betov'd, and Reverenc'd as a Common 
Father ; but a Tyrant ſtands in Fear, and 
in Danger even of his Own Guards. No 
Prince-can be ſafe himſelf, of whom all O- 
thers'are Afraid ; for to ſpare None, is to 
enrage All. "Tis an: Error to imagine , 
that —on be ſecure, that ſuffers no 
body elſe to be ſo too. How can any Man 
endure 'to lead an' Uneaſie, Suſpicious, 
Anxious Life, when he may be Safe, if he 
Pleaſes, and enjoy all the Bleſſings of Pow- 
er, together with the Prayers of his Peo- 
le?Clemency Protetfts a Prince without a 
Guard ; there's no need of Troops, Caſtles, 
or Fortifications : Security on the One 
ws, the Condition of Security on the 
; and the AﬀeCtions of the Subject 

are 'the moſt Invincible Fortreſs. . What 
can'be Fairer, than for a Prince to Live the 
Object of his Peoples Love, to have the 
Vows of their Hearts, as well as oftheir 
Lips ; and his Health, and Sickneſs, their 
Common Hopes, and Fears ? There _ 
NY. p 
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be no Danger of Plots : Nay,. onthe Con- 
, frankl venture his 


(nent, Juſtice, Peace, Modeſty, and Dig- 


+ Rich, and Happy : and whom Men 
. look upon with ſuch Veneration, as they 
wwould do upon the Immortal Gods, if they 
were Capable of ſeeing them ? And, as the 
"True Repreſentative of the Almighty,they 
conſider him, when he is Gracious, and 
Bountifull, and employs his Power to the 
Advantage of his Subjetts. 
WHEN a Ftince proceeds to Puniſh- 
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ment, ® ir-muſt be either 'to Vindicate Him- , Whers 
ſelf, or Others, Ir isa hard matter roGo- p,,,;2. 
vern Himſelf in his Own Caſe. If a Man mene is 


ſhould Adviſe him not to be Credulous,but Neceſa7, 
e the Inno-  * 
cent, this is rather a point of Juſtice than _y 


roexamine Matters, and Ind 


of Clemency : Bur, in Caſe that he be Ma- 
*nifeſtly Injur'd, I would have him Forge, 
where he may Safely do it, and be Tender, 
even where he cannot Forgive: Bur, far 
more Exorable in his Own Caſe however, 
'than in Anothers. *Tis nothing to be free 
of Another Man's Purſe ; and 'tis as Little 
ro be Mercifull in Another Man's Cauſe. He 
is the great Man that Maſters his Paſſion 
where he is ſtung himſelf; and Pardons , 
when he might Deſtroy. The end of Pu- 
niſhment, is either to Comfort the Party 
Injur'd, or to ſecure him for the Future. A 
Prince's Fortuns is aboys the need offuch a 

Comfort, 
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wane Inducenents, or Motives fo it : And 
whether is be Age, of Sex ; High, or Low, 


ptocur'd by a 
Carefully 

. yet to Looſe zIt isa kind 
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Cur'd.by a Few, and Sparing Severi- 
"yy for the Multitude of Offenders creates 
a Cuſtom of Offending, and Company Au- 
thorizes/a Crime, and there is more good 
to be doaneupen a Difſolute Age, by Patience, 
than by Riger : Provided that it paſs nor 
for an Approvation of 17 Manners ; but only 
23 an Unwillingneſs to proceed to Extremn- 
ties, Under a Mercifut Prince a Man will 
beaſham'd tooffend, becauſe a Puniſhmenr 
that is inflicted by a Gentle Governor, 
ſeems to fall heavier, and with more Re- 
proach : and it is Remarkable alſo, that 
Thofe Sins are Qftes Committed, -wbich are 
ve1 often Puniſhd. Caligula, in five years 
Condemn'd more People to the Sack, than 
ever were before him; and there were few- 
er Parricides before that Law againſt them, 
than Afier. For our Anceſtors did wiſely 
preſume, that the Crime would never be 
Committed, till by a Law for Punifhingir, 
they found, that it might be done. Parr+ 
cides began with the Lew againſt them, and 
the Puniſhment inſtructed Men in the 
Crime. Where there are few Puniſhments, 
Innocency isindulg'd asa Publick Good,and 
itis a dangeraus thing to ſhew a City how 
ſtrong itis in Delinquents. Thereis a certain 
Contumacyinthe Narure of Man,that makes 
bim Oppoſe Difficulties. We are better to 
Fallow;than:toDrive; asa Generous Horſe 
rides beſt with at Eafie Bitt. People Obey 
willingly, where they are Commanded kindly, 
When Burrbus the Prefect was to A 
Ff wo 
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Two Malefattors, he brought thei'warrak 
to Nero to ſign : who, after a long Relue. 
rancy, came - tot at laſt with this Exclany. 
tion, I would I could not Write, A $ 
that deſerv'd the whole World for ati Ay. 
ditory, but all Princes efpecially ; and tha 
the hearts ofall the Subjetts would conform 
.to the likeneſs of their Maſters. As the 
Head is Well, or Ill, ſo is the Mind Dull, or 
Merry. What's the Difference betwixt x 
King, and a Tyrant, but a Diverſity of Will 
under one, and the ſame Power : the One 
Deſtroys for his Pleaſure, the Other upon 
.Neceſſity : A Diſtinftion rather in FaR, 
than in Name. A Gracious Prince is Arm 
as well as a Tyrant; but 'tis for the Defence 
of his People, and not for the Ruin of them, 
No King can ever have Faithful. Servants. 
that accuſtoms them to 'Tortures, and Exe 
cutions : The very Guilty themſelves do 
not lead ſo Anxious a Life as the Perſecu- 
tors, for they are not only afraid of Juſtice, 
both Divine, and Humane, but it is Dange- 
rous for them to mend their Manners ; fo 
that when they are once in, they muſt con- 
tinue to be Wicked, upon Neceſſity. An 
Univerſal Hatred unites in a Popular Rage: 
A Temperate Fear may be kept in Order; 
but when it comes once to be Contmual, and 
Sharp, it provokes People to Extremities, 
and Tranſportsthemto Deſperate Reſoluti- 
ons; as Wild Beaſts,when they are preſt upon 
the Toy, turn back, and afſaultthe very Pur- 
fuers. A Turbulent Government. isa _=_ 
tua 
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tual trouble. both ro Prince, and People ; 
and he that is a Terror to all Others, is 
not without Terror alfo himſelf. Frequent 
Puniſhments, and Revenges may. Suppreſs 
the Hatred of a Few; bur then it ſtirs up 
the Deteſtation of All. So that there's no 
deftroying One Enemy, without maki 
Many. Ir is good to Mafter the 417 
being Cruel, even while there may be Cauſe 
for it, and Matter to Work upga. - 
AUGUSTUS was a Gracious Prince; , ,- 
when he had the Power in his own hand ; 1;/{meesf 
but in the Triumwiracyhe made uſe of his Auguſtus's 
Sword, and had his Friends ready Arm'd Clemeny. 
to ſet upon Anthony, during That Diſpute. 
But: he behav'd himſelf afterwards at ano- 
ther rate ; for when he was betwixt forty 
and fifty years of Age, he was told, that 
Cimna was ina Plot.to Murther him, with 
the Time, Place, and Manner of the - De- 
ſign ; and This from one of the Confede- 
rates. Upon This, he reſolv'd upon a Re- 
venge, and ſent for ſeveral of his Friends 
to Adviſe upon't. The thought of it kept 
him waking, to conſider; that there was 
the Life of a young Nobleman'in the. Caſe, 
the Nephew of Powpey,and a Perſon, other- 
wiſe Innocent. He was off and on ſeveral 
times, whether he ſhould put him roDeath, 
or not. What (fays he) ſhall I live in 
Trouble, and in danger my ſelf, and the Con- 
Ik Free, and Sechre ? 
Will nothing ſerve bim but That Life, which 
Providence has preſeryd im ſo many Gio 
F.f 3 Wars ; 
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Wart ;, in ſo many Battels, both by Sea, and 
Land; and Now, in the State of an Univer- 
fal Peace too? and not a fimple Murther nei 
ther, but « Sacrifice ; for I am to he aſſaulted 
at the ery Altar ; apd ſhall the Contriuer of 
all this Fallen fcape Unpuniſtid ? Here Aus 
made a little Pauſe, and then recol- 
ting himſelf : No, no (Ceſar, ſays he) 
i rather Czlar, than Cinna, that Im tobe 
Angry with : Why do I my Jelf live any longer, 
afier that my Death is become the Pueref of 
0 many People ? And if I go on, what end 
will there be of Blood, and of Puniſhment } 
If ut be againſt _ Life that. the Nobili 
Arms it Self, and levels their Weapons, my 
Single Life is not worth the while, if ſo many 
muſt be defflroy'd, that T may be preſerved, 
His Wife Zivia gaye him here an Interrup- 
tion, and defir dd bim, that he would for 
once hear a Womans Counſel. Do (fays 
ſhe) like a Phyſician, that when-Common Re- 
medies fail, will try the Contrary ; You have 


vVidianus there follow'd Lepidus; after Him, 
Murena;Ce#pio: follow'd him, ond Egritius 
fokow's Capio : Try now what Mercy will do; 
Forgive Cinna. He i Diſcover'd, and can du 
you no hurt in your Perſon ; and it will jet Ad- 


vantage you in your Reputation. Auguſt us was 
glad ofthe Advice,and he gave Thanks fort, 
and thereupon Countermanded the Mee- 
ting of his Friends, and order'd Cinzs to be 
brought ta him Alone; for whom he caus'd 
a Chas 19 be ſet, and then diſcharg'd the 


reſt 
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reſt of the Company. Cinna (ſays Auguſtus) before 
I goany farther, you muſt promiſe not jo give me the In- 
terrwption of one Syllable tilt I have told you all I bave to 
ſay, and you ſhall have Liberty afterward 10 ſay what you 

aſe : Vow cannet forge, that when Ifound you in Arms 
againſt me,and not only Made my Enemy, but Born ſo, 
[ gave you your Life and Fortunt. Upon your Petition 
for the Prieſt hood, Igramet it with a Repulſe to the Sons 
of thoſe that had been roy Fellow-Souldiers ; and you are 
at this day ſo Happy, and ſo Rich, that even the Congue- 
rors ewvy him that is Overcome ; and yet after all This, 
ou are jn a Plot, Cinna, to Murther me. Atthas word, 
Coma ftarted, and inter with Exclamations, 
That certdimly be was far from being either ſo Wicked, 
or ſo Mad. This is breach of _ Cinna, ( /ajs 
Aziguftus) 'tis not your time to ſpeak yer. I tell you agar, 
that you are iri a Plot to Murther me ; and 4 he zold 
kim the Time, the Place; the Confederates, the 
Order, and Manner of the Deſign, and who jt was 
that was to do the Deed. Cinna, zpox This, fixt his 
eyo upon the Ground, without any Reply ; not for 
his word-fake, but as if a Confuſion of Conſcience ; 
and fo Auguftzs went on. What (fays he) may your 
be m all this ? Is it that you would pretendro ſtep 
mo ty Place? The Common-wealth were in an 1/1 Cond:- 
rw if ebly Auguſtus were in the way betwixt you and the 
GovernmentyYou were caft the Other day in a Cauſe, by 
O_C—_— Freemen ; and do you expic? to find 8 
weaker Adverſary of Catfar ? But, What if I, were Re- 
mov'd ? There's Ernilius Paulus, Fabius Maximus, ard 
Twenty othtr Families of great Blood, and Imerefl, that 
would ney beer it, To Cut off the Story ſhort; ( for 
it wasa Diſcour of aboverwo Hours; and Anguft us 
lengehen'd che — Ward:, fince he inten- 
4 f'3 ded 
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ded That ſhould be all) Fel/, Cinna, ſays be,the Lif 
that I gave to you once, as an Enemy, I will now repea 
it to a Traytor,and to aParricide, and this ſhall be the 
laſt Reproach Ill give you. For the time to come, ther, 
ſhall be no-other Contenticn betwixt Tou and: Me, than 
which (hall outdo the other in Pojpt of Friendſhip. After 
"This , Auguſtus made Cima, Conſul, (an Honor, 
which he confeſsd, he durſt not ſo much as Deſire) 
and Cimma wasever affgftionately Faithful to him, hg 
made Car his Sole Heir, and this was the Laft Coy- 

ſpiracy that ever was form'd againſt him. - * 
THIS Moderation jn Auguſt us,was 
: Auguſtus sMo- the i Excellency of his Mature Age ; 
ito for in his Youth, he was Paſſionate, 
F and Sudden; and hedid many things, 
which afterward he look'd back upon with 'Trouble: 
After the Bartel of A#ium, ſo many Navies broken 
in Sicily, both Reman, and Strangers ; the Peruſian 
Altars;(where 309 Lives were Satrific'd to the Ghoſt 
of Fulius,) his frequent Proſcriptions, and other Seve- 
rities ; his Temperance at laſt ſeem'd to be little more 
than a Weary Cruelty. If he had not Forgiven thoſe 
that he Conquer d, Whom fhould he have Gowern'd ? 
He choſe his very Life-gnard from among his Ene- 
ies, and the Flower of the Romans owed their Lives 
to his Clemency. Nay, he only puniſh'd' Lepidus him- 
ſelf with Baniſhment, and permitted hin to weat the 
Enſipns of his Dignity without taking the Pontficare 
ro himſelf, ſo long as Lepidus was Living ; for he 
would nor pofleſs it as a Spoy/, but as an Honor. This 
Clemency it was, that Secur'd him in his Grearneſs, 
and Ingratiated him to.the People, . though he laid 
his hand upon the Government before they had tho- 
roughly ſubmitted to the Yoke ; and This Clemency 
44. | it 
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ie was, that has made his Name Famous to Poſterity. 
This is it, that makes us Reckon him Divine; with- 
out the Authority of an Aporheoſis. He was ſo Ten- 
der, and Patient, that though many a bitter Jeſt was 
broken upon him { and Contumelies upon Princes, are 
the moſt Intolerable of all Injuries) yet he never pu- - 
niſh'd any Man upon that Subjedt. Ir is Then Gene- 
rous to be Merciful, when we have it in our Power tg 
take —_— ' 

A Son of Titus Arius being Examin'd, and found 
t Guilty of Parricide, was Baniſh'd Rome, | | 
and Confin'd to Marſcilles,where his Fa- , 4 Merciful 
therallow'd him the fame Annuity that - 4; woe of 
he had before ; which made all people ©*'* 
conclude him Guilty, when they ſaw that his Father 
had yet Condemn'd the Son, that he could not Hate. 
Auguſtus was pleasd to Sit upon the FaCt in the 
Houſe of Arius,only as a Single Member of the Coun- 
cil, that was to Examine it: If it had been in Czſar's 
Palace, the Fudgment muſt have been Czſar's, and 
not the Father's. Upon a full hearing of the Matter, 
Ceſar direfted, that every Man ſhould write his O- 
pinion, whether Guz/ry, or Not, and without decla- 
ring of his Own, for fear of a Partial Vote. Before 
the Opening of the Books, C2/ar paſsd an Oath; 
that he would not be Arizs bis Heir : and, to ſhew, 
that he had no Intereſt in his Sentence, as ap- 
pear d afterward, for he was not Condemn'd torhe- 
Ordinary Puniſhment of Parricides, nor to a Priſon, 
but, by the Mediation of C:z/ar, only Baniſh'd Rome, 
and confin'd to the Place which - his Farther ſhould 
Name : Auguſtus inſiſting upon it, thar the Father 
ſhould content himſelfwith an Eaſie Puniſhment,and 
Arguing, that the young Man was not mov to the 

Ff4 Artempr 
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Atrempt b Male, and that he was but half reſfolv'd 
wpon the Fatt, for he waver'd in it, andtherefore to 
remove him from the Ciry, and from his Father's 
fight, would be ſufficient. This is a Glorious Mer. 
Cy, and worthy of a Prince, to make all things 
Gencler where ever he comes. How, Miſerable is 
that Man in Himſalf, who when he has employ 
his Power in Rapines, and Cruelty upon Others, is 
yet more Unhappy m Himſelf ? He ſtands in Fear 
both of his Domeſticks, and of Strangers, the Faith 
of his Friends, and the Piety of his Children, and 
flies to Actual Violence to ſecure him from the Vio- 
lence he Fears. When he comes to look abour him, 
and to confider what he Has done, what he Muff, 
and what he is About to do ; what with the Wicked- 
neſs, and with the Torments, of his Conſcience, many 
times he Fears Death, Oftner he wiſhes for'r, and 
lives mote Qdious to himſelf, than to his Subjetts : 
whereas, on the Contrary, he that takgsa Care of 
the Publick, though of one Part more perhapsthan 
of Another, yet there is not Any Part of it, but he 
looks upon as Parr of Himſelf. His Mind is Ten- 
be and Genfle, and my where qa yan is Ne- 
peſlary, and Profitable, he comes to it Unwillingly, 
and without any Rancor, or Enmity in his beare 
Let the Authority, in fine, be what it will, Clemen- 


Cy becomes it, and the Greaterthe Power, the grea- 
rer is the Glory ofit. It is a truly Royal Virtue, for 
& Prince to deliver his People from Mens Anger, 
nd not ro Oppreſs. them with bis Qwn, | 
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Certain General Direftions for the Govern- 
ment of the Voice ; as in ſpeaking Soft, 
#& Loud ; Quick, or Slow. The Each 
is the Index of the Mind. 


OU fay well, that in 

kin the yery Ordering of 
the Voice, (to fay nothing 
of the Aftions, Countenan- 
ces, ahd other Circumſtan- 
ces that accompany it) is a 
Conſideration worthy of a Wiſe Man. 
There are, that preſcribe Certain Modes 
of Riſing, and Falling ; Nay, if you will 
be govern'd by Them, you ſhall not ſpeak 
a Word, move a Step, or eat a Bit, butby 
a Rule: And theſe perhaps are too Critical. 
Do not underſtand me yet, as if Imade no 
Difference betwixt entring upon a Diſcourſe 
Loud, or Soft ; for the Aﬀe&tions do Na- 
- turally Riſe by Degrees; ahd, in all Dil- 
putes, or Pleadings, whether Publick, or 
Gg Privare, 
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Private, a Man ſhould properly Begin with 
Modeſty, and Temper, and ſo Advanceby 
lietle and little, if need be,. into Clamor 


and Vog n. Andas the Voice Riſes by 
yr LT ſo toa; not Snappin x 


upona ſudden, but abating,as upon Moders- 
tion : The other is Unmannerly,& Rude. He 
that has a Precipirate ſpeech, is commonly 
violent in his Manners : Beſide thar, therg 


_ is in it much of Vanity, and Emptyneſs; 


and no Man takes fatisfaftion in a Flux of 
Words, without Choice ; where the Noiſe 
is more than the Value. Febian was a Man 

inont, both for his Life, and Learning; 
and no leG for his fs His Speech 
was rather Eaſfie, and Sliding, than Quick: 


' Which he accompted to be, not onely Ly- 
able.to many Errors, but to a Suſpicion, of 


Tmmodefty. Nay, let a Man have Words 


Tiever fo much ar Will, he will*ng more 
- oth than he will Run, for ſta 


r his 


"Tongue ſhould go before his Wit. The 


Speech of a Philoſopher ſhould - b& Ike his 
The Campor, with 


'd, without Preſſing, or Stum- | 


bling ; which is fitcer for a Mountebaph 
than a Man of Sobriery,. and Buſinefs : and 
then to drop one word ar another, is as 
bad-on the other fide. *.'The Interruption 


3s Tedious, and tires out the Auditor with 


Expettation. Truth, and Morality, ſhould 
in Words plain, and without 


be deliver'd 
| AfeCaron for, like-Remedies, unletfs they 


ſtay with us ; we are never the better for 
them. He that would work upon his Hea- 
rers, 
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thoſe of an ap eos; , and 
Powerful; but notrun on withour Fear, or 
Wit; as ifs whole Dedamation were to be 
but one Peri -Gicoro wrote with Care, 
and that whic willfor ever ſtand the Teſt. 


Gepe, the the Wit is —_ » Ser 
aan. Uprod,, the Other 
ook Unſou ), we.net (ce. whoh = 


reg g +.bo he Gree [45 
Te EtaRer” is read in he very Geſture, and”? |. 


Gg 2 Cloths; 
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. +--- becauſe rhey et Arperr ge. to Uſage, and 
- Dccaſions* So- that we muſt content our 


the'Speech'is Maſculine, and, Strorig ; bur 
if one-Fatls;; the orher Follows. | 
is 4d ; 
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Of Styles: "Compoſitions, and rhe _ Chaice 
of Words at's the beſt way of Writ 

ring, and Speaking, which is Free and. 

Natural. Advice concerning Reading, 


'OU'canhor expect any Certain, and 
Unverſal "Rule, cither for the Style,: 
or for: the Mamer of Speaking, or Writm 


ſelves 
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Other., Ir 1 not enough | to compaſe'a 
pleaſant Fable ; _—_ tickle the Phancy.; 
but he chat Treats of Weighty Maners, 
muſt doit in Grave, and r Terms. 
There are ſome t hat have not ſo.much:' of 
wa, Donkeys or of that 


$..amends for the Low- 


be Wye boy were 
EEE & have now 
> Ji For a -A- Payne 3 bur-rhs, 
This, or pt Tree, _— 

| ani hr Da is all ofa Height. - 


| © Hory Habent Were 
cod. "wich hng Words, and 
where Thi 
> Hmarkable . ug Ws Wocumen 
Specigus Title-Page may commend a Ih 
| RN. 


a fires, with Generals, bs, Men Wig, nd 
: 28 _ | Bragg 4in: andere 6. is Alſo 
"1 x the Life of Parccalar ver DO} 84-8 

ive a near G m—_ 
5 ot : Garey Furnicurs, d Cloths, "—- the» 
ba ib ble ie nt, 
y Subſtantial, and : of, aps deſiga ,; with 
? in it Superfluous.. FFage the Words 
Y be-firred co the r; and where theSub- 
C ject is ole oe « Seyle be too, Bur. 
. gear - have ſuitable ExpreC- 
1oBs ; ay ode to be a kingd,,of 
| Tranſport in the One, :30 anſwer je; jn. the. 


and -yet the Worthine@ ; 
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to Sale, bat hot for Uſe, An Eminent 
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themſelves : So thar i 
Conſideration of ir, where all 
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| trying, though a Satyre agairift his own 


* ſpeak with Aſk 


| vrrong 3 but yet I _ haveit Sweet, and 
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gud before-harid upon the Main. Who 
did, as not to be rousd at- fich a 
as this : ? The Poor Man wants 1m 
s, but the Covetons Man wants All, 
forbear being delighred GihThi 


any 


As to ford Metaphors , and wild 
bolts , T would leave them the 
Poets. And I am utterly againft Fooling 
with TinckJing Conceipts, and Sounds ; 
Not that I would wholly forbid the uſe of 
Hyperboles ; which, although they exceed 
the Truth, may yetbe a means, by thin 
Incredible, to brihg us unto things Cre. 
ble. Arid there may be great uſe made alſo \ 
of Parables : For the way of A pplicarion 
does uſually more affect the Mind, thatrthe ” 
dowtitight Meaning That Speech which 
the is mych more Pro- 
Ebic that _ only works upon 
£4 ment. bryfiu s Was a Great 
and of an Kos Tit - bur the Edge 
of it was ſd fine, that every thing turndic : 
and he might be ſaid; in truth, rather to 
Prick-rhe __ that he handled, than tg 
Fierce ir Through. 
As it is ti6t ſor theHonorof a PBilofopher, 
tb be cm about Words : I wotild noc 
have him t neither : But, lec him 
,and withour Aﬀecta- 
rion,, If we can, ler our Diſcoutſes be 
Powerfull ; but however,ler them beClear. 
[like a Compoſition chat is Netvous, and 
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Gracious withal. There are many thingy, 
I know, that pleaſe well enough in the De 
livery, and yet will hardly .abide the Teſt 
of an Examination. But, that Eloquence 
is: Miſchievous, that diverts a Man from 
Things, to Words ; and little better than 
a Profticution of Letters. *For, What. ſig- 
nifies the Pomp of Words, or the Jumbling 
of Syllables, to the making up of a Wiſe 
Man? Tully's gens, an indeed is equal, 
-his Numbers are Harmonious, Free, and 
Gentle : And yet he takes a Care, not to 
make any forfeiture of his Gravity. Fabian 
js a Great Man, in being Second to Cizers; 
Pollio is a Great Man too, though a w 
below him; and fo is Livy likewiſe, thoug 

he comes after the other Three. But ſeve+ 
ral Subjets require ſeveral Excellencies. 
AnOrator ſhould be Sharp? The Tragedian, 


Great ; and the Comedian, Pleaſant. When: 


a Man Declaims againſt Vice, let him be 
Bitter ; againſt Dangers, Bold ; . againſt 


Fortune, Proud ; againſt Ambition, Re-, 


proachfyll: Let him Chide Luxury ; Defame 
Luſt : An Impotency of Mind muſt be Bro- 


ken. In theſe Caſes, Words are the leaſt 


part'of an Honeſt Man's Buſineſs, 


In the Matter of Compoſition, I would: 


Write as I Speak ; with Eaſe, and Freedom ; 
for it is more Friendly, as well as more Na- 
rural : And ſo much my Jncligagion, that 
if I could make my Mind viſible-to you, 1 


would neither Speak, nor Write it, If I 
pur my Thoughts in good Senſe, the Mane 
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of .Ornament I ſhall leave to the Orators. 
There are ſome things that a Man may 
Writs 'even as he Travels ; Others, thar 
require Privacy, and Leiſure. But howe- 
ver, it is good in Writing , as in- other 
Caſes, to leave the beſt Bir for the laſt. 
A Philoſopher has no more to doe, than 
to ſpeak \{ooperly, and in words that ex- 
preſs his Meaning. And this may be done 
without Toſling of the Hands, Stamping, 
or any Violent Agitation of the Body ; 
without cither the Vanity of-the Theatre, 
on the one hand, or an Inſipid Heavineſs, 
on the other. I would have his Speech as 
plain, and ſingle, as his Life ; for he is 
then as good as his Word , when both 
Hearing him, and Seeing him, we find 
him to- be the fame Perſon. And yet if 
a Man can be Floquent , without more 

ins than the thing's worth, let him uſe 
is Faculty : Provided, that he valuehim- 
ſelf upon the Matter, More than upon 
the Words; and apply himſelf rather ro 
the Underſtanding, than to the Phancy ; 
for this isa buſineſs of Virtue, not a Trv- 
al of Wit. Who is there that would nar 
rather have a Healing, than a Rhetorical 
Phyſician ? Bur, for eſteeming any Man 
purely upon the ſcore of his Rherorick, I 
would as ſoon chulſe a Pilot for a good 
headof Hair, | 

In the matter of Reading ; I would fix 


upon ſome Particular Authors, and make 
them my own. Me that is every where, is; 


ng 
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no where ; but like a Man that ſpends his 
Life in "Travel, he has many Hoſts; -but 
few - Friends Which is the very Gonhdi- 
tion of him ; thar skips from one Book to 
Another ; The Variety does but diſtract 
his Head ; and, for want of Digeſting, it 
turris to QCorruption,. inftead of Nouriſh- 
ment. "Tis a good- Argument of a Well 
Conipos'd Mind, wheha Man loves Home, 
anc o__y with Himſelf. Where- 
as a Rambling is a Certdin Sign of a 
Sickly Humor. Many Books, ahd many 
Acquaintahces, bring a-Man to a Levity of 
Diſpoſition, and a Liking of Change. What 
is the Body the better for Meat, that will 
not ſtay with it? Not' is there any thing 
more Hurtfull in the Caſe. of Diſeafes, or 
Wounds, than the frequeit thifting of Phy- 
ſick, or Plaifters. Of Athors, be fure to 
make Choice of the Beſt ; and (as I faid 
before ) to ſtick nc __ them 0 6 
t ou may take up orhers by the By, 
— hs Selett Ones however for dh 
Study, and Retreat. - In your Reading, 
you will every day. meet with Conſolation, 
and Support, againſt Poverty, Death, and 
Other Claraitics , Incident to Humane 
Life : Extra&t what you like ; and then 
ſingle out. ſome Particular from the reſt, 
for That days Meditation. Reading does 
not only Feed, and Entertain. the Under- 
ſtanding; but when a Man is dozd with 
One Study, he relieves himſelf wich Amno- 
ther : Bur, till Reading,aand Writing are 
yy | 0 
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to be taken up by Turns. Sa as the 

Hes whole upon the Stomach, it is a 
pw Ws to'us ; but upan the ConcoCtion it 
paſſes into Strength, and Bloud. And 6 
irfares with our ole fo long as. they 
lye whole, they paſs into the Money, 
withour affecting t 8 Undickags : 
+ pg, they berome our q 

us with Strength, and Virtue : 

The Hoo! t wanders, an d Sips fromeve- 
ry Flower, diſpoſes w the has Gatherd 
into her. Celts. 
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Againſ al Y ag f Aﬀet ation POganye. 


bantaſtival Studies ; Impert went: 
= ofitable Subtilties, Man's 9, 
irtue, not Words. | 


CC ——————— 


"Here. are many men, "(and ſome. of 
great Senſe too) that loſe both. the 
Prote®, and, the Reputation of, good 
Thoughts, by the; Uncouth mannes of: Ex- 
= them : they love to talk in my/te- 
pay ph it for a mark of wi/dom, not 

X be Underſtoed. They are © fond of 
making themſelves Publick, that they: wilt 
rather be Ridiculous, than not taken No- 
rice,of.. When the Mind grows Squeamiſh, 
and comes to a Loathing of things thazare 
Common as- if they . werg Spd ;Thas 
ICK+ 
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Sickneſs betrays it ſelf in our way of 
"p ak rao : far wo alt have New 
Words, New Compoſitions, and it paſles for 
an Ornament , to borrow from- other 
TFongues, where we may be. better fur- 
niſhed in our own. One Man Prizes him- 
ſelf —- "being Conciſe , and talking in 
Parables : Another runs himſelf our in 
Word: ;* and that which he takes only fox 
Copious, renders him to Others both R+- 
diculous, and Tedious, Others there -arg, 
that like the Error well enough, but can- 
not come Up to't, Bur, take this for a 
Rule; Whereſoever the Speech is Corrupted, 
ſo is the Mind, Some are only for Words 
Antiquated, and long ſince out of Date ; 
Qthers only for that which is Popular, and 
Courſe ; and they are both in the Wrong : 
for the One takes too little Care, and the 
Other roo much. ' Same are for a Rough, 
—— ; aSif it were a thifilpg Unmanly 
to pleaſe the Ear ; others arg too. Nice 
upon the Matter of Number, and make it 
rather Singing, than Speaking. Some af- 
feft not to be underſtaod till the end of 
the Period, and hardly then neither. "Tis 
not good ; a Style rhar is gither too Bold, 
or too Florid ; The One wants Modeſty, 
and the Other, Efe#. Some are too 
Starch'd, and Formal; others take a Pride 
in being Ragged; and if they chance ta 
let fall any Thing that is Smooth, they'll 
tranſpoſe, .and mangle it on parpolh oft- 
Jy to maim the Period, and ped a 
PA | 1 
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Bodies Expedtation..': Theſe Errors are 
Commonly introduc'd by ſome Perſon 
- that is. —— for. his Eloquence ; Others 
follow him, and-ſoit paſſes into a Faſhion. 
And ''we are as much out in the'Choice of 
the Matrer, as-in thar of our Words. 
There are fome Studies which areonly 
. Matter of Curiofiry,/ 'and Trialrof Skill ; 
Others of Pleaſure; and of Uſe: burftifl 
man many:things. worth rhe Knowing 
; that were: nor. worth-rhe' Learn- 
—_ is a 'huge'' deal of rime-that is 
ſent in Cavilling»abour Words, and Cap- 
utations ;: that; CER ” 
lng , and: then 'Nothi - Som 
There'are ſome Tricks of ir; like- 
of hand, which amount'to no - more 
the Tying of Kava only to Loofen: From 
: eT, it is the 'very.- Fallacy; 'thar 
P us; for, fo ſoon) as ever: we know 


an End.) 7 
Sophiſm:s,..is. never the works, and herhat 
dves; is never the better. If a Man tells 
me that I have Horns, I-cantell him again, 
Thar, E have None, without Feeling onmy 
Forehzad.  Bion's Dilemma makes All mes 
to be, Sacrilegious, and yer, at the ſamerime, 
maintains, That there is no ſuch rhi 
Sacrilege.. He that takes to bimfelf ,(1a fyobe) 


what belongs to God, Commits Sarge; ha 
all things belong to God, Therefore be that ay- 
plies any = to his own Uſe, fp Sacrilegious. 


On the other ſide, the very R:fling of a 
Temple 


> 
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Zemple be! makes bai ls 

16 (ys: he) bu the taking for 
pr "of One: ace, ibat' belongs wiGod, uni 
vf u to Amather': that. £86 bins 


yer 

Hoawy of Truck, een fins 
of Speculation. as will have crery 
Ditnable,a as much ts be- faid 
Qihe:ſide; as for the Other: __— Ps 
—_ mdkesic anether Queſtion, H#berber 


rum Fay RE 


LL oragry knoat's.) No 
| Dorner ow for the 
.of. 'Kindw- 


raythenery 
: [a&Þ-it 1 ws beiner to kno ther which 


Bear. Iris, in a great Meaſure, . the Faulr 
of our Tutoss, that teach: cheir. Diſciples 
rather how to Difputo, than how to: 7 
And the Rink _—_— alſo-to blame, 
unſlf-to.the Emprovement, 
m_— VoWir, thaw of his:Mirid: Act 
whic 
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which means, Philoſcphby is now turn'd . to 
Philology. Put a Grammarian to Virgil; 
he never heeds the Philoſophy , but the 
Verſe: Every Man takes Notes for his 
own Study. In the fame Meadow the Cow 
finds Graſs, the Dog ſtarts a Hare, and 
the Srork ſhaps a Lizzard. Tully's 4; Re- 


* pubJica finds work both for the Tpher 
be 


the Philologer, and the Grammariazt. 
Philoſupher wonders how it was Poffible to 
Speak ſo much againſt Tu/#ice. The Phi- 
lologer makes This Obſervation, that Rowe 
had rwo-Kings, the One without a Father, 
and the Other wirhqut a Mother ; for 'tis 
a ſton, who was Servigs ba Mother, 
and of Ancus bs Father, there is not 6 
much as any, Mention. The Grammarian 
rakes notice , that Reap/e is uſed for Re- 
ipſa ; and Sepſe for Szipſe : And. ſo ev 
n nabeebk Notes for his own Pur 

Theſe Fooleries apart, let. us learn to do 
good to, Mankind, and pur our Knowledge 
into Attion. Our Danger is the bei 
Miſtaken in "Things, not in Words: an 
in the Confounding .of God, and Evil 
So. that our whole Life is' but ong conti: 
nued' Error, and we live in Dependency 
upon.to morrow. There are.a_ World of 
things to be Stud d, and Learnd, and 
therefore we ſhould Diſcharge the Mind 
of things Unneceſſary, to make. way for 
Greater. Matters. Buſine(s of the 
Schools is rather a Play, than a Study ; 
and only to be done when ws can ans: 

thing 
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thing elſe. . There are many People that 
frequent them, only. to Hear, not to 
Learn ; and they take Notes too, not to 
reform their Manners, but to pick up 
words, which they Vent , with as little 
Benefit to Others, as they Heard them 
to themſelves. It coſts us"a"great deal 
of time, and other Mens Ears a great deal 
of trouble, to purchaſe the Charafter of 
a. Learned Man : Wherefore I ſhall cen 
content my ſelf with the Courſer Title 
of an Honeſt Man. The worſt of it is, 
that there is a Vain, and Idle Pleaſurein't, 
which tempts us to ſquander away many 
a precious hour to very little Purpoſe. 
We ſpend. our ſelves upon: Subtilties , 
which may perchance make us to be 
thought Learned , but not Good, Wilſ- 
dome delights in Openneſs and Simplici- 

- in the Forming of our Lives, rather 
than in the Niceties of the Schools , 
which, at beſt, do but bring us Pleaſure 
without Profit. And, in ſhort, the things 


' whichthe Philoſophers impoſe upon us wit 


ſo much Pride, and Vanity, are little-more 
than the ſame Leſſons over again, which 
they learn'd at School.. But ſome Authors 
have their Names up, though their Diſ- 
courſes be "mean enough ; the y Oo, 
and Wrangle, but they do not Edifie, any 
farther, than as they keep us from NI do- 
ing, or perhaps ſtop us in our ſpeed to 
wickedneſs. And there ought to be a 
Ditference berwixt the Applauſes of the 
Schools, 
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Schobls., ou 4 the a. Fas One 
movy'd with every Popular Concei 
bong. does not at all Conſiſt with is 
Dignity of the Other. . Whereas - there 
are. ſome Writings that Stir up ſome ge- 
| Relolutions, and dg, as .it wers, 


_ Manwrth a new Soul. They 
*be Bieſlings of a Happy Life, 
Poſſeſs me at the ſame time wr ot 
mication, and with Ho Pe. They xi 
i Veneration for the Oracles of ca fam 
boy and a Claim to them, as to a Com- 
mon Inhericance; for they are the Trea- 
= of Mankind, andir muſt be my Duty 
to emprove the Stock, and tranſmit it to 
Poſterity, And yet I do-not love to hear 
a Man cite Zeno , Cleanthes , Epicuras , 
without «ſome thing of his Own too. 
What do I care for the bare Hearing of 
That. which I may Read ?- Not but thar 
oe of mouth makes a great Impreffion, 
ally when they are the Speakers own 
Words: But he that only recites Another 
ans Words, is no more to me than a 
Notary. Belide that there's an end of 
Invention , if we reſt upon what's Inven:- 
_ already ; ; and he that only Follows 
nother , is ſo far from finding out any 
thing New, that he does not ſo much as 
look. fort. I do not Preterid all this 
while to be the Maſter of Truth , but I 
am yet a moſt Obſtinate Inquiſitor after 
it. I am no- Man's Slave ; but as I aſcribe 
much to Great Men, L challenge ſome- 
Hh ehing 
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haps t fouhd-out _ mote 
Fd tie hs if they Miro 
bent their thp#ghts too tapeli4 


Is not This a firie time for 
ling, and\fooling about Words ? How ma- 
fy Leful , and Necelfaty things are there, 
that we are Firſt to Learn, ahd Secondly, 
ith w Ren our _ ? —= not &- 
Ne to Remember, and tro Underſtand; 
hk we T%e what BG Know IH 


fluities. LEON p | 
ws ts be fd- 
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Buſineſs, and 2ant of News, are no Ex- 
ciiſe among Frimds, fo not ,Wriing, 
Wiſe Men ire the better for one anc 
ther. Huw far Wiſdom may be advanc'd 
by Precept. Sits 


Our Laſt Leiter. was very. ſhort ; and 

" the whole Letter it felf was Ht- 
tle more than an Excuſe for the ſhortneſs 
of it. One-while you are ſo full of Buſ- 
weſs, that you cannot write at all ; and 
Another while, you have fo little News, 
that you do not know what ro VVrite. 
Now, gate pour ſelf, thar whoſoever has 
a Mind to VVrize, may firdd Teafurefort: 


And, 
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And for your other Prevonce, it looks as 
if we our ftlves wese the leaſt part of our 
own baufineG, Put the Caſe that the whole 
1d were Becalm'd ; and that thers 


ing, we do whally Give 
our ſclves up tot; and hunt for Colou- 
rable Pretences of Mullpending our Time. 
But, I ſay, that whereever we are,or wich 
whomſcever , of however Employ'd, we 

have our Thougtus at Liberty. 
You have here drawn a _ Lerrer 
from me; .and if you find ic Tedious , 
For:may-thank your elf, for calling upon 
H h 2 mg 
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me to be as good as.my Word: Not 
but that I write by -Inclination too. © For 
if we love the Piftures of our Friends, by 
what hand ſoever they be drawn, How 
much more then ſhall we joy.in a Friends 


Letters, whysh are undoubtedly the "maſk, 


Lively Piftures of one another ? It is a 
ſhame, you'll fay, to ſtand in need of any 
Remembrancers of an Abſent Friend ; and 
et ſometimesthe Place, a Servant, a Re- 
ation, a Houſe, a Garment, may honeſtly 

excite the Memory ; and it renders ever 

thing as Frefh to us, as if we were ti 

joyn'd in our Embraces, and drinking u 
one anothers Tears. | It is by the Benefit 
of Letters, that Abſent Friends are in a 
manner brought together ; beſide that E- 
piſtolary Diſcourſes are much more Profita- 
ble than Publick, and Premeditated Decla- 
mations : for they Infinuate themſelves in- 
to the AﬀeCtions with more Freedom, and 
Effe&t, though with leſs Pomp, and Pre- 
tence. You do expect, perhaps, that I 
fhould tell you, how gentle, and ſhort a 
Winter we have had; how Cold, and un- 
ſeaſonable a Spring; or ſome other Foo- 
leries, to as little purpoſe. But, What 
are you and I the Better for ſuch Diſ- 
courſes ? We ſhould rather be laying the 
Foundations of a Good Mind ; and learn- 
ing to Giſtinguiſh betwixt the Bleſſings of 
Virtue, and the Amuſements of Imagina- 
tion. "There came in ſome Friends to'me 
yeſterday, that made the Chimney _ 
a little 
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a little” more than Ordinary ; but not at 
2 rate 'to make the . Neighbourhood cry 
out Fire, We had variety. of Diſcourſe ; 
and' paſſing from one ' thing to another , 
' we. came at laſt to-read ſomething :of 
Huintus Sextius : ('a Great Man, upon my 
Credir;* deny it that will) Good' God ! 
The Force and Vigour of that Man's Wri- 
tings-And how much ate they above the 
Common Level of other Philoſophers ! I 
cannot_'read them methinks , without 
Challenging of Fortune, and Defying all 
the Powers of Ambition , and Violence. 
The more I Conſider him,” the more I Ad- 
mire - him ; for I find 'in him, (as .in the 
World it ſelf) every Day to be a. new 
Spe#acle, and to atiord: Freſh Marter til] 
for more Veneration. And yet the Wiſ- 
dom” of 'our Fore-fathers has left work 
enough for their Poſterity ; 'even if there 
were no more in it than the Application 
of what they have - tranſmitted to us of 
their: own Invention. ' As, ſuppoſe "that 
they had' left us Remedies for ſuch and 
ſuch [Diſeaſes ; ſo Certain, that ws ſhould 
not need. to look for any. other Medicines ; 
there would be ſome Skill. yer- required in 
the Applying of them. in the proper Caſe, 
Proportion; and Seaſon. TI havean honor 
for the Memorials of our worthy Proge- 
nitors. If I meet a Conſul, or a Pretar 
upon the Road, . Ill alight from my Horſe, 
uncover my Head, and give him the way; 
and, Shall I have no Veneration now for 
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Ve ſufficiently. infiratted in the Qavts of 
Life, withour ons apgrere 'the whole 
Sum, and Ochers, (as 2triſ#o 
rhe Srotyue) os 1 ratherfor uhe 
ctees of Phildſophets; whuworer 
knows'inrhe/main, that Perfon 'undetſtands 
in every Particultarhow'ro Tutor kinelf, 
As he thar texeris'to aſt a Dart, wee ue 
has by Prafice, arid. 

Af, he will nor only rite '6r That 
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ſoris for't. There are Two Errors which 
we -are liable to in this Caſe.; cither the 


 Wickedneſs 'of Perverſe Opinions, which 
have taken: Pofſeſſion of us; ar: at leaſt a 


Diſpoſition't6 Entertain Error, under an 


-Reſemblante of Truth: So thar our wor 
Tpſtts, —_ to Cure a Sick Mind, that 
Þ already * 


ady "Teinted ; or to - prepofleſs an 
Eyil Inclination, before it comes ro' ap 111 
Habic.' "Now 'the Decrees of Fopby 


: enable- us-in both theſe Caſes ; 'Nor is 


poſſible, by Particulars, to Obviate all Par- 


ticular Occaſions. One Man Marries a Wi- 


dow, another a Maid : She may be Rich, 
or Poor ; Barren, or Fruitful ; Young, 
or Ancient ; Superior, Inferior, or Equal, 
One Man follows Publick Buſingfs; another 
Flies it ; 1p that the fame Advice that is 
Profitable to the One, may be Miſchigvous 
to the Qther. Every ones is a Particular 
Caſe, and muſt be ftiired with a Particu- 
lar ' Counſel. The Laws of Philoſophy are 
Brief; and extend to all, bur the Varie- 
ty of the Other is Incomprehenſible, and 
can never make that good to all, which jt 
promiſes to a few. ' The Preceprs of Wif 

om lie Open, but the Decrees of it are 

dden inthe Dark. AM 

© 'Now , in Anſwer. It dogs not hold 
with the Mmd; as with the Eye: If there 
be © bs is to be help'd by Re- 
medy, and not -by Precept. E is 
ber be taught to Diſtinguiſh -of ou 
jors;” but the Mind muſt be Enformed 


what . 
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*what to do in Life. And yet the, Phyſician 
will profabo Order alſo.to the Patienc, 
as well as Phyſick ; and tell him, Tow muff 


' bring your Eye to endure the Light. by De- 


' prees.; barve a Care of Snot " #pon 4 full 
' Stomach , &c. We are told, Thar Pre- 
'cepts do neither Extinguiſh,”, nor. Abate 
falſe Opinions in us of Gogd, or Evil : 
and it_ſhall'be granted, that of "Them- 
ſelves they are notable to Subdue Vicious 
\Inclinations : But this dogs not | hinder 
them from veing very uſeful tous in Con- 
junCtion with other Helps:, Firſt, as they 
'Tefreſh the Memory ; and Secondly , as 
'they bring us t6- 4 more Diſtinft view of 
'the Parts, which we faw- but Confuſedly 
in the Whole. At the fame rate, Confola- 
'tories, and Exhortation will he found ſu- 
perftuous , as. well as Precepts. © Which 
| yer upon Daily Experience 'we” know. to 
be otherwiſe. _ Nay, we are the. better, 
not only for the or , bur f6r rhe 
'Converſe of Phileſophers ; for we ſtill car- 
ry away ſomewhar of the - Tirittre of 
Virtue, whether we will or no : But the 
Deepeſt Inipreſſion they make, is upon 
Children. I: is Urged, that Precepts are 
Infufficient without Proof ; but I fay, that 
the very Authority of the Adviſer, goes 
a great way in the Credit of the Advice : 
As we depend upon the Opinion of the 
Lawyer , without demanding his Reaſon 
for't. And-again ; whereas the Variety 
of Precepts is ſaid to be Infinite, I can- 
Lake 2 | a not 
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7 are not Man : and f 
a to Time, Places , ” 
Ons, agar tpn Foal, that 
: w_ General Rules wi e Turn, 
7 Je Nh te never ſo Right in his 
inion, he « y, er be more Confrmi 

There are many 

affiſt a Cure, have they they 
it ; Even 'Mad men thew- 
iy web Awe by Menaces, 
ion it 15a hard matter, 
, to give Counſel at a Di- 
Aries de goth much Pap 


Proper,  vhew Z yas 
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rag puilt be upon t + Place, and pc 
Preſent, but watchful, to Sirike-ig i 
With the very Nick of the Occaſion. 
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.you ; becauſe I.have that Foam © Four 
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_Frgeca ives an erent 0 Himſe 
Sls and fy th err 


Wah many Tet f Reflexions wpon the 
, and the Errors of Humane 


fl 


ys Letters \ mw before they 
: that Imadeno 


Enquiry of of the what you were a 


; beſide that whereeyer you are, 
rake far nted, that Iknow your Buſ- 
"ihe that you are {till upon the great 

ork of Pert your Sf : A thing, 
Not to be dane by Nos tarrh Induſtry, 
and Labor. - We are all of us Wicked, 'be- 
fore wecame to be Good. Wearep 
fled, fo that we mutſt unlearn on Iniquiy 
and ftudy Virtue. Tha goont DOR u ley 8, 

to Beginthe Enterprize : Fora weak 
4s © alind of New Experiments. T have now 
Sven over troubling my ſelf for fear of 


well doing, that never fail'd any The 
Toveef Truth, and of Goodnels, is become 
to you. . It may fo fall out, that 

Fortune perhaps ma ydoyouaninjury ; but 
there's to fear of your doing = ſelf one. 
{oonas you-have begun, and-Compole your” 
ſolutions ; not to an Effeminate a. | 

bug 
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but to a Frame of Virtuous Quiet. It is a 
Double Kindneſs that you call metoſo ſtrift 
an Accompt of my Time ; that nothing leſ 
than a Diary of my Life, will ſatisfie you : 
for I take it as a mark, both of your Good 
Opinioo, and ofyour riendfhip; The For: 
mer, in believing that I ds nothing which 
I care to Conceal; and the Other; in aſſu- 
ring your ſelf, that I will make you the 
Confident of all my Secrets. I will here- 
after ſet a Watch upon my Self ; and do as 
you would have me.; and acquarnt you, not 

only with the Courſe, and Method, but with 

the'very Buſineſs of my life. wth, 6 


This Day Ihave had entire to my elf, 
. without any Fnocking at'my Door, or lif- 
ting up of the Hanging; But I have divided 
- it betwixt my Book, and my Bed ;and been 
teft at liberty to do my own Buſmeſs: For 
all the Impertinents were either at the 
Thearre, at Bowls, or at the Horſe-match. 
My Body does not require much Exerciſe, 
and Tam beholden to my Age. for it; A 
Little makes me Weary ; and That's che 
end alfo of that .which is moſt Robuſt. My 
Pinner is. a Piece: of Dry Bread, without 
a Table, and without fouling -my Fin- 
ers. My Sleeps are ſhort, and jn truth a 
ittle Doubrful, berwixt ſlumbring and wa- 
king. One while I am reflefting upon the 
Errors of Antiquity ; and then, I apply my 
Self to the Corretting of my Own. -In my 
Reading, with Reverence to the Ancients, 
' Some things ITake, Others I _— 
| ome 
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forme again I Rejet; Others I Invent ; 
without enthralling my ſelf ſo' to another's 
Judgment, as not to Preſerve the Freedom 
of my Own. Sometimes of a ſudden, in 
the Middle of my Meditations,my Earsare 
— the " out i" a Thouzny Php 

, from ſome, Spectacle or r; 
The Noife does not at all diſcompoſe, my 
Thoughts ; it is no. more to. me than the 
Daſhing of Waves, or the Wind,in a 
Wood ; but Poſſibly ſometimes it may di- 
vert them. Good Lord, think I, if Mer 
would but exerciſe their Brains, as they do 
their Bodies ; and take as much Pains for Vir- 


' 1ue, as they do for Pleaſure ! For Difficulties 


Strengthen the Mind, as well as Labop does 
the Body. : 

You tell me, That you want my .Books 
more than my Counſels ; which I take juſt 
as kindly, as if you ſhould haveask'd me for 
my. Picture. For I have the very ſame Opi- 
nion of ry Wit, that I have of my Beauty. 
You ſhall have both the One, and the Other, 
with my very Self into the Bargain. 

In the Examination of my own Heart, I 
find ſome Vices that lie Open ; Ochers more 
Obſcure, and out of Sight ; and ſome that 
take me only by Fits. Which laſt I look 
upon as the moſt, Dangerous and Trouble- 
ſome ; For they lie upon. the Catch, and 
keep a Man upon a Perpetual Guard: Be- 
ing neither Provided againſt ther, as in a 
State of War ; nor Secure, as in any Aſſu- 
rance of Peace. To fay the Truth, we _ 
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all of us as Cruel, as Ambitious, and « 
the Foreu As our Feſlows. Bur we want 

Forrune, or the Occaſion, perchance 

<a bo Re ob nn hey 6 Proven, ris 

rs 

Ri br th Porn il i, hugh 
their Power with Inſolence ; when yer f 
we had che fame Means, 'ris Octds that we 
hautd do rhe fame thing onr ſelves. Only 
out Corruprions 4re Private, for want of 


bv) an "qr them. Some 
we look upon pelo TOs 


as not worth the while. Bur, we never 
conſider, that we Dory by 
we prerend to receive Gratis, As Anxi 
Lofs of roncs Pays gon nn 
wy be lt Dr in ' 
t Dear to Himr proc 
eir Lofts, as in a Rrer ; there 
dee wh to help them our : Others 
Strangely Cardlets of Good Counſel ; 
ways = rom diſpos'd to fellow Ex- 
SEL muſt be forced rotheir 
Duries: Td ere's no Good to be done 
hpon Then, by Perſwation. Bur, out ofthe 
How few are there 
that 'are able to help themſ&ves? Beiny 
thus cons 'of our own Fraitry, we 
todd do well, to keeg our folves qu =; 
and not to truſt VVeak Minds with 
Beaury, or Pledfiwe. VVe have her dr 
00 fee to keep our Feetupon Dyy'Ground: 
twill become ofns then, if we venture 
ourſulves where itis Slippery ? Tionot to 
Y; 


t 
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ſay; This is # bard Leſſon; and 200 cannot go 
tbroggh with ir. For we Can, iff we w 
Endeaviur it ; but we Cams, becanſe we 
give it for- granted That we Conner, with- 
out trying whether we Cas or No. Amd 
what's the Meaning of all This; but thas © 
we are pleasd with our Vices z and will: 
to be Mafter'd by them. So that we 
rather Excuſe, than caſt them The 
rue. Reaſon is, we #4 not ; butthe Pre- 
tence is, that we Comer. And we are not 
only ander a Neceſfry of Error, but the ve- 
ry, Love of it. 

To give younow a Brief ofmy own Clu- 
raCter ; I am none of Thoſe that taks 
light in Tumults, and in Strugeling wich 

. Difficulties; for . 1 had rather 
than in Arms : for T accompt it =. 
ro wp'ogaint 1 Fortune ; but, with- 
out ingit. Iam no Friend to Conten- 
don ; Epoctally to That of the Rar : Bur 
y Lam very much a Servane toall Honeſt Ba- 
ſineſs, that may be done in a Corner. And 
there is no Retreat ſo Unhappy ; asnot te 
yield Entertairument for a Alind ; by 
which a Man may make himſelf Profitable, * 
both to his Deny end ee de REn dy 
his VViſdom , by his Tacereſt, and by has 
Counſel. It is the Partof a good Patriot, 'to 
prefer Men of VYorth ; to Defend the In- 
nocent ; to Provide Good Laws ; and to 
Adviſe m VVar andin Peace. Bur, is not 
He as good a Patriot, that inſtryQs Youth 
in Virtue ; that furniſhes he Ten 
nd os 
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Precepts'of Morality, and keeps Humane 
Nature within'the Bounds of Right Rea- 
fon > Who is the Greater Man, he that 
Pronounces a'Sentence upon-the Bench ; 
er he that in his Study reads us a Lefture 
of Juſtice, Piety, Patience, Fortirude ; the 
Knowledge of Heavenythe Contempt of 
Death, and the Bleſſing of a ' Good Con- 
ſcience { The Soldier that guards the Am- 


munition and-the 48, -is as Neceſſary* 


as he that fights the |. Was not Cato 
a greater Example than ' either : Ulyſſes, or 
—_— ? _ ac (he Fame, you —_ 

being -indefatigable ; Deſpiſers of Plea- 
feds, and great Conquerors both of their 
Eriemies, atid'of their Appetites. But Ca- 
eo, I muſt Confeſs, had no unters with 
Monſters ; nor did he fall into thoſe Times 
of Credulicy, when Peogle þelicv'd, that 
the weight of the Heavens reſted upon one 


Man's: Shoulders. But he grappled with 


Ambition , and the unlimited e of 


power ; Which the whole World; divided 
under a Triumvirate, was not able to fatis- 
fie. 'HeOpposd himſelf to the Vices of 
a Yegenerate City ; even when it was now 
faking under its own weight. He ſtood 
fingle, and ſupported: the falling Common- 
Wealth, till at laſt, as Inſeparable Friends, 
they were cruſh'd together : For Neither 
would Caro Survive the Publick Liberty ; 

nor did That Liberty Outlive Caro. 
To give you now a Farther, Accomp of 
my Self; I am Naturally a Friend to - = 
- ales 
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ftules and Methods of Sobriety, and Mode- 
ration. TI like the Old Faſhion'd Plate thar 
was left me by my Country : Father : Ir is 
Plain, and Heavy ; And yet for all this, 
there is a kind of Dazling methinks in the 
Oftentations of Splendor, and Luxury. Bur 
it ſtrikes the Eye, more than the Mind ; 
and though it may ſhake a Wiſe Man, it can- 
not Alter him. Yet it ſends me home ma- 
ny times ſadder perhaps than I wene out ; 
but yet, I hope, not Worſe : though nor 
without ſome ſecret Dillatisfaftion at my 
Own Condition. Upon theſe Thoughts I 
betake my ſelf ro my Phzloſophy ; and then, 
methinks, I am not well, unlefs Iput my 
ſelf into ſome Publick Employment : Not 
for the- Honor, or the Profit of it ;-buc 
only to place my ſelf in a Station where L 
may be ſerviceabls ro my Country, and to 
my Friends. But, when I come, on the o- 
ther ſide, to conſider the Uneaſinefs, the 
Abuſes, and the Loſs of Time that ds 
Publick Afﬀeairs, I get me home again as faſt 
as I can; and take up a Reſolution of ſpen- 
« ding the Remainder of my o_ within the 
Privacy of my own Walls. How great a 
madneſs's it to {et our hearts upon” Trifles ; 
eſpecially to rhe neglect of the moſt ſerious 
Offices of our Lives, and the moſt impor- 
tant End of our Being ? How Miſerable, as 
well as Short, is their Life, that Compaſs, 
with great Labor, what they Poſſeſs with 
Greater ; and. Hold with Anxiety, what 
they Acquirs with Trouble ? But, we are 
4i govern'd 
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goverti'd in all things by Opinion, andeve 
ry thing is to us, as we Believe it. What 
is Poverty, but a Privative ; and not inten- 
ded of what a Man Har, butof that which 
he has Not ? The great Subjeft of Hu- 
mane Calamities, is Adsny. Take all the 
Reſt a as Death, Sickneſs , Fear, 
Deſire, Pain, Labor; and thoſe which pro 
ceed from Mony, exceed them all. *'Tisa 
Wonderful Folly, that of Tumblers, Ro 

Dancers, Divers, and what pains they take, 
and what hazards they runfor an Inconfide- 
rable Gain. And yet we have not Patience 


for the Thouſandth Part of that trouble, ' 


chough it would us into the poſſeſſion 
of an everlaſting Quiet. Epicuras for Ex- 
periment ſake conhn'd himſelf to a nar- 
rower Allowance, than that of the Severeſt 
Priſons tothe moſt Capital Offenders; and 
found himſelf at Eaſe too iti a ſtricter Dier 
than any Manin the WorſtConditionneeds 
to Fear. 'This was to prevent Fortune, and 
to Fruftrate the Worſt which ſhe can do. 
We ſhould never know a _ to be Su- 
perfluous, but by the Want of it. How 
many things do we provide, only becauſe 
Others have them, and for faſhion ſake ? 
Caligula offerd Demetrins 5000 Crowns ; 
who rej cham with a Smile, as who 
_ , It was fo lathe, eaſe ma 
wor the r ' of #8. Nothing leſs, ſays he, 
ath Ofe Srl Ep have 
been @ Tem 10 have try d the Firnmeſs 
of wy Virtuve. By this Concempr of Riches, 

is, 
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be EPARSFLES, 
is intended only the Fearleſs Poſſeſſion of 
them. And the way to attain That, is to 
erſwadeour ſelves; that we may live Hap- 
pily withaut them. How many of thole 
hings., which Reaſon formerly told us 

S lubus;and Mimical, do we now 
fiad/to be fo by Experience ? But we are 
miſled by ths. Counterfeit of Good on the 
One hand; andthe Suſpicion of Evil onthe 
Other. Not that Riches are an Efficient 
Cauſe of Miſchief ; but. they are a Prece- 
dent Cauſe by way of Irrication; and Ar- 
tration. For they have ſo near a Reſem- 
blance, of Good, that moſt People take 
them to be Good, Nay; Virtue it ſelf is 
allo -a Precedent Cauſe of Evil; as many 

Envy'd for their Wiſdom, or for their 
uſtice. Which does not ariſe from the 
thing it lf; but from the Irreprovable 
power of Virtue, that forces all Men to 
Admire, and to Love it: That is not Good; 
lat is More Advantageous to tis; but That 
which is:Only ſo. 
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The Bleſſmgs of a Virtuous Retirement, 
Howv ve come to the Knowledge of Vir- 
rue. A Diſtin&ion betwixt Good and 
Honeſt. Wiſe Man Contents himſelf 
with bz Lot. 


Here is no Opportunity of Enquiring 
Where you are, What you do, and, 
What Company you keep, that ſcapes me. 
And, I am well enough pleas'd, that I can 
hear nothing concerning you; for, it ſhews, 
that you live Retird.. Not but that I durſt 
truſt you with the wide World too ; Bur, 
However, it 1s hot eafie, ſuch a General 
Converfation : Nor is t abſolutely fafe 
Reither, for, though i could not Corrupt 
you, it would yet Hinder you. Now, where- 
ſoever you are, know, that F am with you ; 
and you are fo to Live, as if I both heard, 
and ſaw you. Your Letters are really Bleſ- 
ſngs to me; and the ſenſe of your Em- 
provements relieves me, even under the 
Conſideration of my owndecay. Remem- 
ber, that as I am Old, fo are you Mortal. 
Be true to your ſelf, and Examine your ſelf, 
whether you be ofthe ſame Mind to day, 


that you were yeſterday ; for, That's a ,. 


Sign of Perfect Wiſdom. And yetgive me 
leave to tell you, that though as _ 
| in 
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Mind be a Token of Imperfection ; it isthe 
Buſineſs. of my Age to Unwill Ohe day, 
that which I Willd Another. And letme 
recommend it to your Prattice too, in ma- 
ny Caſes; for the Abatement of our Appe- 
tites, and of our Errors, is the beſt Enter- 
tainment of Mankind. It is for Young Men 
toGather Knowledge, and for Old Mento 
Uſe it: and aſſure your ſelf, that no Man 
gives a fairer Accompt of his time, than he 
chat makes it his daily Seudy' to make him- 
ſelf Better. If you be in Health, and think 
it worth your while to become the Maſter 
of your Self; it is my Deſire, and my Ad- 
vice, that you apply your ſelf ro Wiſdom 
with your whole Heart : and judge of your 
Emprovement, not by what you Speak; or 
by what you Write; but by the firmneſs of 
your Mind, and the Government of your 
Paſſions. What Extremities have ſome Men 
endur'd in Sieges; even for the Ambition, 
and Intereſt of other People ! And, Shall 
nota Man venturethe Croſling of an Intem- 

rate Luſt, for the Conqueſt of himſelf? 

You do very well to betake your ſelf to a 
Private Life ; and better yet in keeping of 

that Privacy Private : For, otherwiſe, your 

Retreat would look like Oftentation : The 

greateſt Actions of our. Lives are thoſe, that 

we'do-m a Receſs/from Buſineſs: Beſide, 
thatthere are ſame Governments, and Em- 
ployments, that a Man would not hare any 


® ching to do withall. © And then it istorbe 


conlider'd, that Publick Qffices, ang Cafn- 
Ii3 miſſions, 
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millions, are commonly bought with our 
Mony ; Whereas the-great Bleſſings of let 
ſure, 'and Privacy, coft us N 
templation is undoubtedly che beſt Eien 
tainmenc of Peace: and only a Shorter Cut 
to Heaven it Self : Over and -above that, 
—_ makes us —_—— Orhers 
and Unquiet'to our Selves : t 
of 'one Appetite, or Deſign, 2 ihe Bog 
ning of Another : To fay nothing of the 
Expence of Time in Vexatious Atrendan- 
ces, 'and the Danger of Competitors. Such 
A' Man perhaps has more Friends at Court, 


than I have ; a. larger Frain ; a Fairer E- 
-: tate; more 'profirable Offices ; and more 
Alluftrious Titles : "Bur, Whar- do-l-care to 
he overcome by Men,-in Some: Caſes, 1o 


long as Fortene is overcome by Me in All? 
Theſe Conſiderations ſhould have been Ear- 
-_ for, *tis too- late, 'in the Article of 
h, to Project the Happineſs of - Like. 

And yet there is no Age better Adapted to 
Virtue, than that which comes by many 
Experiments, and long Sufferings, to--the 
—_—_—_ of it : For ' our Luſts are then 
weak, and our Judgment - Strong. ; And 
Wiſdom is the Effect of Time. 

Some are of Opinion, That we: cometo 
the Knowledge of Virtue by Chance;(which 
were an indignnty.) ) Others, by: Obfervati- 


on; and by ways, 


one with another ; erſtanding by 


ing This , © 
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And they reckon That to be Honeſt, wherg 
there is a Reaſonable Diſcharge of a Com- 
mon Duty: As Reverence ro a Parent; 
Tenderne6 to a Friend ; the ing of 
TEC CEny, the Regu- 
laring of our Lives according to Modera- 
tion, and Prudence. The Stoicks reckon 
them to be Two ; but fo, as to make rhoſe 
Two, yet, out of One. They will have no- 
thing to /be Good, but what is Honeſt ; 
nor any thing to be Honeſt, but ghat which 
is Good: So that in ſome ſort they are 
Mix'd, and Infeparable. - There are ſome 
things that are neither Good, nor Bad ; as 
War, Embaſly, Jurifdiftion : but theſe, in 
the Laudable Adminiſtration of them, do, 
hong men ny 
15 ONLY a © upon : Dur 
honeſty is Good in it telf, and the Other 
flows from it. There are ſome Actions thar 
ſcem tous Matter of Benignity, Humanity, 
| ty, on; which we are apr 
to admire, as Perfect : And yet, upon far» 
ther Examinaion, we find, that Great Vi- 
ces were concealed underthe Reſemblances 
Ny Cannes mcqmaqo——ny > 
Images Ituec ; but et many things 
ſcem to be Good, that aro Evil; and Ext, 
that arg Goog ; And the Skill is, zo Ditin» 
'; Ii 4 guiſh 
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guiſh betwixt things that are ſo much Alike 
im Shew, and fo Difagreeing in Effett. We 
are led to the Underſtanding of Virtue, b 
the Congruity we find in ſuch and ſuch Ac- 
tions to Nature, and Right Reaſon : By 
the Order, Grace,and Confſtancy of them; 
and, by a Cerrain Majeſty, and Greatneſs, 
that ſurpaſſes all other things. From hence 
proceeds a Happy Life : To which, no- 
thing comes amiſs ; but, on the Contrary, 
every thing ſucceeds tor our 'very Wiſh, 
There is no wrangling with Fortune; No 
being out of Humor for Accidents: what- 
ſoever befalls me in mv Lot, and- whether 
in Appearance it be Good, or Bad, it is 
God's Pleaſure ; and it is my Duty to bear 
it. When a Man has once gotten a Habir 
of Virtue, all his Aftions are Equal : He is 
conſtantly One, and the Same Man ; and 
he does Well, not a * upon Counſel, but 
out of Cuſtom too. Shall I tell-you now, 
ina Word, the Sum of Humane Duty ? 
Patience, where weare to Suffer ;' and Pru- 
dence, in the things we Do. It is a frequent 
Complaint in the World, that the things 
we Enjoy are but Few, 'Tranſitory,and Un- 
certain ; So Ungratefull a Conſtruftion do 
we make of the Divine Bounty.. Hence it 
is, that we are neither willing to Dye, nor 
Contented toLive; betwixt the Fear of the 
One, and the Deteſtation of the Other. 
Hence it is,that we are perpetually ſhifting 
of Counſels ; and ſtill craving of More; 
becauſe that which we call Felicity, is os 
, | any 
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able to Fill us. And what's the Reaſon? 


But that-we are not yet come to that Ime ' 


menſe,and Inſuperable Good, which leaves 
ps nothing farther ro deſire ! In that Bleſſed 
Eſtate we feel no want ; weare abundantly 

leas'd with what we Have; and what we 

ave Not, we do not Regard : So that 
every thing is Great, becauſe. it is Suffi- 
cient. * It we quit this Hold, there will be 
no place for the Offices of Faith, and Pie- 
ty : In the Diſcharge whereof, we muſt 
both Suffer many things, that the World 
calls Evil,and part with many things which 
are commonly accompted Good. True Joy 
is Everlaſting ; Pleaſures are Falſe, and Fu- 


gitive. It is a great Encouragement to' 


well-dcing, that when we are once in the 
Pofleſſion of Virtue, it is our own for ever. 
While I ſpeak This to you, I preſcribe to 
my ſelf ; what I Write, I Rea |: and Re- 
duce all my Meditations tothe Ordering of 
my own Manners. There is nothing ſo 

ean, and Ordinary ; bur it is Illuſtrated 
by Virtue; and_ Externals are of no more 


+ Uſe to it, than the Light of a Candle tg 


the Glory of the Sun. 

It is often Objefted to me, that I Ad- 
viſe People to quit the World, to Retire, 
and Content themſelves with a good Con- 
ſcience. But, Whatbecomes of your Pre- 
cepts then ( ſay they) that enjoyn us to' 
ny in Attion ? To whom I muſt anſwer, 
That 1 am never more in Aftion, than when I 
am alone in.my Study ; where I have only 
; Lock'd 


- 
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Lock'd up my ſelf in Privvate, to attend the By. 
$ of the olick I do net Loſe ſo much a 
Day ; nay, and part of the Night too 1 

borrow for my Book. my K 2M ſervs 

ne 190 » 1 fall Aſleep; and, till Then, 1 

Work. I hove Retird my Self, not only from 

Men, but from Buſineſs alſo: And my Own, 

in the Firſt Place, to attend the Service of 

Poſterity ; In bope chat what I Now Write, 

may, in ſome Meaſure, be Profitable to Fu- 

tare Gener ations, 

But it is no New thing, I know, to Ca- 
lumniate Virtue, and Good Men ; for Sick 
Eyes will not endure the Light, but, like 
Birds of Night, they fly from it into their 

oles. Why does fauch a Mantalk fo much 


his Philoſophy, and yet live in oy 1" . 
cence? Of Te ntonnin Riches, Life, 
Health ; and yet Cheriſh, and Maintain 
them, with the greatgſt Care Imaginable ? 


Baniſhment, he ſays;4s but an Idle Name; 


.and' yet he can grow old within his own 
Wafis. He :puts no difference betwixt a 
mo, and a Short ; and yet he Spins 

out his Own, as far as it will go. 
thing is This; He does not Contemn Tem- 
y Bleſſings, fo as to. Refuſe, or Drive 
them away; butif they 'Come, are 
Welcome ; if not, he'll never break his 
heart for the want of them : Hetakes them 
jatoHhis Houſe, not /into his Soul; and he 
makes uſe of them, only as Matter for his 
Virtue to work upon. There is no doubt 
but a Wiſe-Man may ſhew akibaecr in 
| "0, 
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Riches, than in — Lau mon fay, 
.his Temperance, his Li ty ; his s 
nificence, Providence, and Prudence, wi 
be more .Conſpicuious. He will be a Wiſe 
Man till, if he ſhould want a Leg, or an 
Arme.; but yet he had rather be-Perfect. 
He ispleasy with Wealth, as he would be 
at Sea , with a Fair Wind ; or with a 
Glance a = = Sun, + a Sy Mor- 
:Ding : things which we call In- 
<iſioponc, arenot ,yer without their Ti - 
And fome greater: than Others, Bur, with 
-this Difference, -berwixt the Phzlo 4 
and the Common People, Riches are the 
—__ ofthe One. = = — the 
r. ;From the One, if they -Deperr, 
thay carry away nothing but Thomiclres 
.but from the Other, .they take away the 
very Heart, and Peace of the' Polleſfor 
along with «them. It .is true, that if :I 
might have my Choice, I would have 
Healch, and Strength, ; And yer ifT come 
to: beviſted with 'Pain,-or Si $,T will 
endeavour to'emprove them 0 Age 
tage, by. making 'a Righteous Judgmene of 
them : as. I ought: to do, of . all. che.. Ap- 
pointments of Providence. $0... that as 
they are not Good, -in thenaſelves, .neither 
are they - Evil ;. But matter of Exerciſe: for 
our: Virtues ;. of 'Temperance, on. the.Ong 
hand, -and. of Reſignation, - on the Other, 
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Of Impertinent Studies , and Impertinent 
ew Philoſophers rhe beſ# Compa: 


331015, 


HE that duly Conſiders the Buſineſs of 
Life and Death, will find, that he 
has little time to ſpare from That Srudy : 
And yet how we trifleaway our hours upon 
Impertinent Niceties, and Cavils ! Wil 
Plato's Imaginary Idea's make me an Honeſt 
Man ? There's neither Certainty in them, 
nor Subſtance, A Mouſe is « Syllable ; but 
a Syllable 'does not eat Cheeſe ; Therefore a 
Mouſe does not eat Cheefe. Oh! theſe Child- 
iſh Follies! Is it for This that we ſpend 
our Blood, and our Good Humor, and 
grow Grey in our Clofets ? We are a 


jeaſting, when' we ſhould be helping the 


Miſerable';” as well our Selves as Others. 
There's no ſporting with Men in Diſtreſs. 
The- Felicity ' of Mankind depends upon 

the Counfel of Philoſophers. ' Let us rathe 
conſider what Nature has made Superfluous, 
and what, Neceflary : How Eafie our Con- 
ditions are, and how Delicious That Life, 
which is Govern'd by Reaſon, ratherthan 
Opinion. There are Impertinent Studies, 
as well as Impertinent Men. Didymmus the 
Grammarian Wrote 4000 Books ; ERUEN 
| & 
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he is much Concern'd to diſcover Where 
Homer was born ; Who was e£xeas's true 


Mother; and whether Anacreon was the 


greater Whoremaſter, or Drunkard : With 
other Fopperies, that a Man would labor 
to Forget, if he Knew-them. Is it not an 
Important Queſtion, which of the Two was 
Firſt,- the Mallet, or the Tongs ? Some 
People are extremely Inquiſitive, to know 
how many Oars Ulyſſes had : VVhich was 
firſt VVritten, the ads, or the Odyſſes ; 
or if they were Both done by the ſame 
hand. A Man is never a Jot the more 
Learned for this Curiofity, but much the 
more Troublefome. Am I ever the more 
Juſt, the more Moderate, Valiant, or Li- 
beral, for knowing, that Curius Dentatus 
was the Firſt that carry'd Elephants in 
Triumph ? Teach me my Duty to Provi- 
dence, to my Neighbour, and to my Self : 
To Diſpute, with- Socrates ; to Doubt, 
with Carmeades ; to ſet up my Reſt, with 
Epicurus; to Maſter my Appetites, with 
the Stoicks, and to Renounce the VVorld, 
with the Cynick. VVhat a deal of Buſineſs 
there is, Firſt, to make Homer a Philoſs- 
pher-; and Secondly, in what Claſſis to 
Range him ? One will have him to be a 
Stoick; a Friend to Virtue, and an Ene- 
my-to Pleaſure ; preferring Honeſty even 
to Immortality it ſelf : Another makes 
him an Epicurean; One that loves his 
Quiet, and to ſpend his Time in Good 
Company : Some are Poſitive in it, = 
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he. was # Peripaterick. ; and Othees, thay 
he was a Sceptick, Dur iris Clear, that 
——_ theſe chings, he was not. any 
Ons of them. Theſe Divided Opinions 
do» not: at all hinder us from agreeing; 
upon the Main, that he was a 5W:/e Man, 
Let us therefore apply ' our ſelves to thoſe 
things that made him ſo; and c'en let the 
Reſt alone, 

It was a Pleaſarit Humor of Calwicius Sa 
binus, a Rich Man; and one that tyenag'd 
a very Good Fortune witha very Ill Grace. 
He had neither VVit, nor Memory ; but 
would fain paſs for a Learned Man; and 
ſd took ſeveral into' his Family; And; 
whatſoever they knew; heafſum'd-to Him- 
ſolf. There are a ſort of People that 
are never well but at Theatres, Spetta- 
cles, and Publick Places: Men of Buſj- 
neſs, but it is only in their Faces ; fot 
they wander up and down without any 
Deſign, like Piſouiver, Eager, and Empty ; 
and every thing they do, is only as it 
happens. This is an humor, which a Mari 
may call a kind of Reſtleſs Lazynefs. O- 
thers you ſhall have, that are perpetually 
in Hafte, as if they were Crying Fire, or 
running for a Midwife. : and all this Hurry; 

chaps, only ro Salute ſome body, that 

no mind: to take: Notice of them, or 
ſome fuch Trivial Errant. Ar Night ; 
when they come Home tir'd, and weary; 
ask them why they. went out? VVhere 
they bave been? and; VVhat uy nes 
Ne! 
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done ? 'tis a very Slender _ 
are able to give you ; and yet the next 
day they take the fame Faynt over again : 


This is a kind of Phantaſtical Induſtry ; 
a great deal of Pains taken to no purpoſe 
at all ; Twenty Viſits made, and no body 
at home ( they themſelves leaſt of all. } 
They that have this Vice, are commonly 
Harkeners, Tale-Bearers, News-Mongers ; 
Medlers in other Peoples Aﬀairs, and Cu- 
rious after Secrets, which a Man can nei- 
ther ſafely Hear,, nor Repore. Theſe 
Men of Idle Employment, that run up 
and down eternally, vexing Others, and 
qe yo too ; o__—_— ES _ in- 
to panies, Whatdo they get by't ? 
One Man's Aſcep; Another, at Supper ; 
@ Third, in Company ; a Fourth, in : 
2a Fifth,givesthemthe _ and when their 
folly has gone the Round,they clo up the 
Day with Shame,and Repentance. W 

as, Zeno, Pythagoras, Democritus, Ariſtotle, 
Theophraſtus, and all the Patrons of Philo- 
ſophy, and Virtue ; they are always at Lei- 
ſure, and in Good Humor ; Familiar, Pro- 
firable ; a Man never comes away em 
handed from them ; but, full of Comfort, 
and Satisfattion : They make all Paſt A- 
ges Preſent ro us; or Us, Their Con- 
remporaries. The Doors of theſe Men 
are.open Night, and Day; and in their 
erſation - there's neither Danger , 
Treachery, nor Expence , but we are the 


Wiſer, the Happier, and the Richer he 
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rt. How bleſiedly does a Man ſpend his 
time in this Company, where we may 
adviſe, -in. all the Difficulties of Life. 
Here's Counſel, without. Reproach ; and 
Praiſe, without Flattery. We cannot be 


, the Chuſers of our Own Parents, but of 


our Friends we may; and Adopt our 
Selves into theſe Noble Families. This 
is the way of making Mortality, in a 
Manner, to be Immortal. The time Paſt, 
we make to be our Own, by Remem- 
brance ; the Preſent, 'by We ; and the 
Future, - by Providence, and Foreſight. 
That only may properly be ſaid to be 
the Long Life, that draws all Ages intg 
One ; and: That a ſhort one, that For- 
gets the Paſt; Neglects the Preſent, and 


is Sollicitous for the Time to Come. . 


But ir is nor yet ſufficient to know what 
Plats, or Zeno ſaid, unleſs we make it 
all our Own by Habit, and Prafice, and 


OY 


Emprove both the World, and our Selves, 


by an Example of Life Anſfwerable te 
their Precepts. 
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Agdinf Singularity of Manners , and 
havior. 


Þ is the Humor of many _ , to 
be Singular in their Dreſs, and Man- 
ner of Life; only to the End that they 
may be taken Notice of. Their Cloths, 
forſooth, muſt be Courſe, and Slovenly ; 
their Heads, and Beards neglected ; their 
_ _= the Ground, and they live 
in Open Defiance againſt Mony. What 
is all rhis, \ we the whole Matter, but an 
Ambitious Vanity that has crept in at the 
Back Door ? A Wiſe Man will keep him- 
ſelf Clear of all theſe Fooleries, without 
- diſturbing Publick Cuſtoms , or makihg 
himſelf a —___— to the People. 
Bur, Will This Secure him, think you ? 
I can no more warrant it, than that a 
Temperate Man ſhall have his Health : 
But it is very Probable that it may. A 
Philoſopher has enough to do to ſtand right 
in the World, let him be never ſomodeſt : 
And his out-fide ſhall be ftill like Thar of 
Othee People, let them be never So Unlike 
within, His Garments ſhall be neither 
Rich, nor Sordid. No matter for Arms, 
Motto's, and other Curiofities upon his 
Plats : But he ſhall not yer make ita Mar- 
K k tor 
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ter of Conſcience, to have no Plate at all. 
He that likes an Earthen Veſlel as well as a 
Silver, has not a greater Mind than he that 
uſes Plate, and- reckons it as Dirt. It is 
our Duty to Live Better than the Common 
People, but not in Oppoſition to them ; 
as if Philoſophy were a Faction ; for by to 
Doing, in ſtead of Reforming, and gain- 
ing upon them, we drive themaway ; and 
when they find it unreaſonable to Imitate 
us in All things : they will follow us in 
Nothing. Our buſineſs muſt be to live ac- 
cording to Nature, and to: own the Senſe 
of Outward things with other People: Not 
to Torment the Body ; and, with Excla- 
mations againſt that which is Sweet, and 
Cleanly, to Delight in Naſtineſs; and, To 
uſe, not only a Courſe, bur a Sluttiſh, and 
Ottenſive Diet, Wiſdom Preaches Tem- 
perance, not Mortification ; and a Man 
may be a very Good Husband, withour 
being a Sloven. . He that Stears a Middle 
Courſe, betwixt Virtue, and Popularity : 
That is to ſay; betwixt Good Manners, 
and- Diſcretion, ſhall gain both Approba- 


tion, and Reverence. But, What if a Man 


Governs himſelf in is Cloths, in his Diet, 
in his-Exerciſes, as he ought-to do? It is 
not that his Garments, his Meat, and 
Drink, -or his Walking, are things Simply 
Good ; but it is the Tenor of a Man's Life, 


and the Conformity of it to Right Nature, 


and Reaſon. Philoſophy obliges us to Hu- 
manity, Society ; and the Ordinary Ute of 


External 
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External things. Ic is not a thing to pleaſe 
the. People with, or to entertain an Idle 
Hour ;. but a Study for the Forming of the 
Mind, and the Guidance of Humane Lite. 
Anda VViſe Man ſhould alſo Liveas he DiC 
courſes ; and in all Points be like himſelf ; 
And, in the firſt place, ſet a Value upon 
himſelf, before he can pretend/to become 
Valuable ro others. As well our: Good 
Deeds, as our Evil, come home to us at 
laſt, he that is Charitable, makes others 
ſo by his Example ; and finds the Comfort 
of that Charity, when: he wants it himſelf. 
He that is Cruel, ſeldom finds Mercy. "Tis 
a. hard Matter for a: Man to be. both Popu- 
lar, and Virtuous ; for he muſt be likethe 
People, that would oblige-them : and the 
Kindneſs of Diſhoneſt Men, is not to be ac- 
quird by Honeſt Means. He lives by Reas 
ſon, not by Cuſtom; Heſhunsthe very Con- 
verſation:; of the Intemperate, and*Ambiti- 
ous. He knows theDanger of Great Examples 
of V Vickednefs, and that Publick Errors im- 
poſe upott the V Vorld, under the Authority 
of Preſidents : For they take for Granted, 
that they are never out of the way, folong 
as they keep-the Road. 

VVe are befer with Dangers ;and there- 
fore a. VViſe Man ſhould have his Vartues-in 
Continual Readineſs to, Encounter them, 
V her Poverty, Loſs of Friends, Pain, 
Sickneſs, of the: like; He ſtill. maintains 
his: Poſt : VV-hereas a Fool is Surpriz'd at, 
every. thing ; and .afraid of his very, Gy 
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cors : Either he makes no Reſiſtance at all, 
or Elſe he does itby Halves. He will nei- 
ther take Advice from Others, nor look to 
himſelf: He reckons upon Philoſophy, as a 
thing not worth his time, and if he can but 
get the Reputation of a Good Man among 
the Common People, he takes no farther 
Care, but Acompts that he has done his 


Duty. 


EPIST. IX. 


The Bleſſings of a Vigorous Mind, is 4 
Decay'd Body ; with ſome Pertinent Res 
flexions of Seneca upon his Own Age. 


'HenI call Claranus my School-fellow, 
I need not ſay any thing more of 
his Age ; having told you, that He, and 
I, were Cotemporaries, You would not 
Imagine, how Green, and Vigorous his 
Mind is ; and the perpetual Conflict that it 
has with his Body. ey were Naturally 
Ill-match'd ; unle to ſhew, that a Gene- 
rous Spirit may be lodgd under any ſhape. 
He has Surmounted all Difficulties ; and, 
from the Contempr of himſelf, is advanc'd 
to the Contempt of All things elſe. 
I conſider him well, methinks his 
pears to meas fair as his Mind. If Nature 
could have brought the Soul Naked:into the 
World, perhaps ſhe would have done it : 


- But 
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- But yet ſhe does a greater thing, in Ex- 
alting.that Soul above all Impediments of 
the Fleſh. Ir is a great Happineſs, to pre- 
ſerve the Force of the Mind, in the Decay 
of the Body ; and to ſee the Loſs of Appe- 
. tite More than Requited with the Love of 
Virtue. But, whether I Owe This Com- 
fort to my Age, or to Wiſedom; is the Que- 
| _ And whether, if I Could any longer, 
I Would not fiill, do the ſame things over 
again, which I Ought not to do. If Age 
had no other Pleaſure than This, that ic 
neither Cares for any thing, nor ſtands in 
need of any thing ; it were a Great one to 
me, to have left all my painful, and trou- 
bleſome Luſts Behind me. Bur, "7is wneaſie, 
you'll ſay, ts be always in Fear of Death. 
As if That Sonechenfan did not Concern 
a Young Man as wellas an Old ; Or that 
Death only call'd us, according to our 
Years. I amhowever beholden to my Old 
Age, that has now confin'd me to my Bed; 
and put me outof Condition of doing thoſe 
things any longer, which I ſhould not do. 
The Leſs my Mind has to do with my Body, 
the Better: And if Age puts an end to my 
Deſires, and does the Buſineſs of Virtue, 
there 'can be no cauſe of Complaint ; nor 
can there be any Gentler End,than to melt 
away ina kind of Diſſolution. Where Fire 
meets with Oppoſition,and Matter to work 
upon, it is Furious, and Rages; but where 
it finds no Fewel, as in Old Age, it goes 
out quietly, for want of Nouriſhmenr. Nor 
| KK 3 in 
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is the Body the Setled Habiration of the 
Mind, ; but a Temporary Lodging, which 
we are to Jeave whenſoever- the Maſter of 
the'Houſe pleaſes. Neither does the Soul, 
when it has left the Body, any more Care 
what 'becomes-of the'Carkafs, and the ſe- 
veral parts of it, than a Man does for the 
ſhavings of his Beard under the hand of the 
Barber. There-is not any thing that Ex- 
Poſes a Man to more Vexation, and Re- 
proach, than the overmuch 'Love of the 
Body : For Senſe neither looks Forward, 
nor Backward, but only upon the Preſent : 
Nor does it judge of Good, or Evil; or 
Foreſee Confequences which give a Con- 
nexion to the Order, and Series of Things, 
and to the Unity of Life. Not but that 
every Man has Naturally a'Love for his 
Own Carkaſs, as Poor People Love even 
their Own Beggarly Cottages ; 'they are 
Old Acquainrances, and Loth to Part : 
And I am not againſt the Indulging of it 
neither; provided that I make not my Self 
a Slave to it ; for he that ſerves it has Ma- 
ny Maſters. Befide that, we are m1 Conti- 
nual Diforder ; One while with Gripes, 
Pains in the Head; Tooth-Ach, Gour, 
Stone, Defluxions; ſome time with 709 
Much Blood, other while with too Little : 
And yet this Frail, and Putrid Carkaſs of 
Ours values it ſelf as if it were Immortal. 
We put no Bounds toour Hopes, - our Ava- 
Tice, our Ambition, The fame Man is Va- 
tnins to Day, and Cato to Morrow : _ 
| our 
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hour as Luxurious as Apicivs, and the 
next-as Temperate as Tubero: Now, for 
a Miftriſs ; 'by and by for a Wife: Impe- 
rious This-'hour ; Servile, the Nexr ; 
Thrifty, and Prodigal, Laborious, and 
Voluptuous, by turns. 'But ſtill the Goods, 
or I!ls of the Body, do but Concern the Bo- 
dy ( which is Peeviſh, Sour, and Anxious ) 
without any effect upon a Well-Compos'd 
Mind. TI wasthe Other day at my Va ; 
And, Complaining of my Charge of Re- 
airs; My Bayliff told me, "Twas none of 
is Fault ; for the Houſe was Old, - and he 
had much adoe to keep it from falling upon 
his Head. (VVell thoughtT) and what am 
I my Self then, that ſaw the laying of the 
Firſt Stone ? In the Gardens, I found the 
Trees as much out of Order ; the Boughs 
Knotted, and VVither'd, and their Bodies 
over-run with Moſs. This would not have 
been, faid I, if you had Trench'd them, and 
Water'd them, as you ſhould have done. By 
my Soul, Maſter, fays the poor Fellow, I 
have done what I could: But alas ! they 
are all Dotards, and Spent. What am I 
then, (thought I to my ſelf ) that planted 
all theſe Trees with my own Hands ? And 
then I come to bethink my Self, that Age 
it ſelf is not yet without its Pleaſures, it 
we did but know how to uſe them ; and 
that the Beſt Morſel is reſorv'd for the 
Laſt: Or at worſt, it is Equivalent ta 
the Enjoying of Pleaſures, not to ſtand 
in need of any. It is but yeſterday, mes» 
K k 4 thinks 
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- thinks; that I went to School. - But Time 
oes faſter with an Old Man, than with a 
oung : Perhaps, becauſe he reckons more 
upon it. There is hardly any Man ſo Old, 
but he may hope for One day more yet: 
and the Longeſt Life is but a Multiplica- 
tion of Days, nay, of Hours, nay pf Mo- 
ments. Our Fate is Set; and the Firſt 
Breath we draw, is but the Firſt Step to- 
wards our Laſt. One Cauſe dezends up- 
on another; and the Courſe of All things, 
Publick, and Private ,. is only a Long 
Connexion of Providential Appointments. 
There is great Variety in our ed. 
but all tends to the fame Iſſue. Nature 
may uſe her own ' Bodies as ſhe Pleaſes ; 
but a Good Man 'has this Conſolation, 
that nothing Periſhes that he can call his 
. Own. VVhat Muſt be, Shall be; and that 
which is a Neceſſity to him that Struggles, 
is little more than Choice to him thart is 
VVilling. 'Tis Bitter, to be Forc'd to any 
thing; but things are Eaſie, when they 


are Comply'd with, 
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EPIST. X 


Cyſtom is & great Matter, either in Good, 
or Ill. We ſhould check our Paſſions 
Betimes, Involumary Motions are In- 
wvmcible, 


7 = is nothing ſo Hard ; but Cuftom 
makes it Eaſie to us. There are 
ſome, that never Laughd; Others, that 
VVholly abſtain'd from VVine, and VVo- 
men ; and almoſt from Sleep. Much uſe 
of a Coach makes us4oſe the Benefit of our 
Legs : So that we muſt be Infirm, to be in 
the Faſhion; and, atlaſt, loſe the —_— 
culty of VValking, by Diſuſing ir. Some 
are ſo plungd in Pleaſures, that they can- 
not live without them. And, in This, 
they are moſt Miſerable ; that what was, 
at Firſt, but Superfluous, is Now, become 
Neceſſary. But their Infelicity ſeems to 
be then Conſummare, and Incurable when 
Senſuality has laid hold of the Judgment ; 
and VVickedneſs is become a Habit. Nay, 
ſome there are, that both Hate, and Per- 
ſcute Virtue ; and that's the laſt Att of 
Deſperation. It is much Eaſier to Check 
our Paſſions in the Beginning, than to ſtop 
them in their Courſe : For, if Reaſon could 
not hinder us at firſt ; they will go an in 
geſpite of us. The Sroicks will notallow a 

: 8 | VVik 
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Wiſe Man to have any Paſſions at all. The 
Peripateticks Temper them ; but that Me- 


diocrity is altogether Falſe, and Unprofita- 


ble. And, 'tis all one, as if they faid, 
That we may be a Little Mad, or a Little 
Sick. If wegive any ſort of Allowance to 
Sorrow, Fear, Defires, Perturbations, it 
will-not be in our Power to reſtrain them, 
They are fed from Abroad ; and will en- 
creaſe with their Cauſes. And if we yield 
never ſo little to'them, the'leaſt diſorder 
works upon the whole Body. Ttisriot my 

allrhiswhile, wholly to takeaway 
any thing, thatiseither Neceflary, Benefici- 
al, or Delightfal co Humane Life ; bur, to 
take That away, which may be Virtious in 
it. When forbid you to deſire any thing, 
I amyet content that you may be VVilling 
to have it. So thatT permityou the ſame 
things: And thoſe very Pleaſures will have 
a Better Reliſh too, when they are enjoy'd 
without Anxiety ; and when you come to 
Command thoſe Appetites, which before 
you ſervd. *'Tis Natural you'll fay, to 
weep for the Loſsof a Friend ; to be Mov'd 
at the Senſe of a Good, or Ill Report, and 
to be Sad in Adverſity. All this, I'll grant 
you ; and there is no Vice but ſqmething 
may be ſaid for't. At Firſt, 'tis Tractable, 
and Modeſt ; but if we give it entrance, 
we ſha]t hardly getitout again. As it goes 
on,it gathers ſtrength, and becomes Quick- 
ly Ungovernable. It cannot be dey, bur 
that all AﬀeRions flow from a King of _ 
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tural Principle ; and that it is-our Duty to 
take Care of our ſelves, But then it.is our 
Puty-alſo, not to beover Indulgent. Na- 
ture hasmingled Pleaſures;even with things 
maſt Neceſſary ; not that we ſhould value 
them for their Own Sakes, but to make 
thoſe things which we cannot live withour, 
to be more Acceptable to us. If we Eſteem 
the Pleaſure for it ſelf, it turns to Luxury ; 
It is not the Buſineſs of Nature to Raiſe 
Hunger, or Thirſt , bur to Extinguiſh it. 

' As there are ſome Natural Frailties, that 
by Care, and Induſtry, may beOvercome ; 
So there are Others, that are Invincible : 
As, for a Man that values not his Own 
Blood, to Swoun at the Sight of another 
Man's. Involuntary Motions are Inſupera- 
ble, and Inevitable; As the Staring of the 
Hair at Ill News ; Bluſhing at a Scurrilous 
Diſcourſe; Swimming of the Head upon 
the ſight of a Precipice, e&c. Who can 
Read the Story of Clodius Expelling Cicero, 
and Anthony's Killing of him; the Cruelties 
of Marius, and the Proſcriptions of Sy//a, 
without being mov'd at it ? The Sound of 
a Trumpet, the Picture of any thing that is 
Horrid, the Spectacle of an Execution, 
Strikes the Mind, and Works upon the I- 
magination. Some People are ſtrangely 
ſubje&t to Swear, to Tremble, to Stammer ; 
ther very Teeth will Chatter in their 
Heads, and their Lips Quiver ; and eſpeci- 
ally in Publick Aſſemblies. Theſe are Na- 
tural Infirmities ; and it is not all the Re- 
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folution in the World,that can ever Maſter 
them. Some Redden when they are Angry. 
Sylla was one ofthoſe; and when the Blood 

uſh'd into his Face, you might be ſure 
he had Malice in his Heart. Pompey, on 
the other ſide ( that hardly ever ſpake in 
Publick without a Bluſh ) had a wonderfy! 
ſweetneſs of Nature; and it did exceeding- 


Iy well with him. Your Comedians will re- , 
reſent Fear, Sadneſs, Anger, and the like ; 


ut when they come toa baſhful Modeſty, 
though they'll give you humbleneſs of 
Looks, ſoftneſs of Speech, and down-Caft- 
Eyes, to the very Life, yet they can never 
come to expreſs a Bluſh ; for it is a thing 
neither to bs Commanded, nor Hindred ; 
but it comes and goes of its own accord, 
The Courſe of Nature is Smooth, and Ea- 
ſie; but when we come to Croſs it, we 
ſtrive againſt the Stream. Itis not for one 
Man to Act another Man's Part. For Na- 
ture will quickly Return, and take off the 
Mask. There is a kind of Sacred Inſtin& 
that moves us. Even the worſt, have a 
Senſe of Virtue. We are not ſo much Ig- 
norant, as Careleſs: Whence comes it, 
that Grazing Beaſts diſtinguiſh Salutary 
Plants, from Deadly ? A Chicken is afraid 
of a Kite ; and nat of a Gooſe, or a Pea- 
cock, which is much Bigger: A Bird of a 
Cat, and not of a Dog. This is Impulſe, 
and not Experiment. The Cells of Bees, 
and the Webs of Spiders, are not to be 
imitated by Art, but jt is Nature that w_ 
CUES 
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ches them. The Stage-Player has is Atti- 
ons, and Geſtures in Readineſs; but This 
is only an Emprovement by Art, of what 
Narurs teaches them; who is never at 2 
Loſs for the Ute of her ſelf. We come in- 
to the World with This Knowledge ; and 
we have ir by a Natural Inſtitution ; 
which is no Other, than a Natural Logick, 
We brought the Seeds of Wiſdom into che 
World with us ; but not Wiſdom it fel£ 
There is the Goodneſs of God, and Thar 
of Man ; the One is Immortal, the Other 
Mortal : Nature perfeits the One, and 
Study the Other. 
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We are Divided in our Selves ; and Con- 
found Good and Evil. 


T is no wonder that Menare Generally 
very much Unfatisfy'd with the World ; 
when there's not one Man of a'Thouſfand 
that agrees with himſelf: and thar's the 
Root of our Miſery ; only weare willing 
to Charge our Own Vices, upon the Ma- 
lignity of Fortune. Either we are Puffd 
up with Pride ; Wrack'd with Deſires ; 
Difſolv'd in Pleaſures, or Blaſted with 
Cares ; and, which perfefts our Unhappi- 
neſs, we are never Alone, but in perpetual ' 
Conflict, and Controyerſie with our w_ 
c 
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We. are Startled at all Accidents. We. 


Boggle at our own Shadows, and Fright 
one Another. - Lucretinus ſays, that we are 
as much afraid in the Light, as Children in 
the Dark.; but, Ifay, that we are altoge- 
ther in Darkneſs, without any. Light at all ; 
and we run on blindfold, got o much as 
Groping out our way : Which ſs in the 
Datk 5 the worſt ſort of Mee He that 
iS in his way, is in. hope of coming to. his 
Journeys End; but Error is Endleſs. Let eve- 
ry Man therefore Examine his Defires,whe- 
ther they be according to rectify'd Nature, 
or Not. That Man's Mind can never be 
Right, whoſe Actions Diſagree. We muſt 
not Live by Chance ; for there can-be no 
Virtue without Deliberation, and Election, 
And, where we cannot be Certain, let us 
follow that which is moſt Hopeful, and 
Probable. Faith, Juſtice, Piety, Fortitude, 
Prudence, are Venerable, and the Poſlefſions 
only of Good Men; bur, a Plentiful Eſtate, 
a Prawny Arm, and a Firm Body,are Ma- 
ny: times. the-Portion of the Wicked. The 
Perfeftion of Humane Nature, is that State, 
which ſupports it ſelf, and ſos out of the 
Fear of Falling. It is a great weakneſs for 
a. Man to value himſelf upon any thing, 
wherein he ſhall be Our-done by Fools, and 
Beaſts: We areto conſider Health Strength, 
beauty,and other Advantagesof That Kind; 
only, as-Adventitious Comforts : We may 
pOnncys them with Care, provided that we 
always ready to: Quit them, without 
Troubls, 
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Trouble. There is a Pleaſure in Wicked- 
neſs, as well as in Virtue, and. there are, 
thar take a Glory in it too ; wherefore our 
Forefathers preſcribd us the Beſt, Life, 
and not the moſt Plentiful ; and allow'd us 
Pleaſure for a Companion, . but not for a 
Guide. We. do many times. take. the In- 


ſruments of Happineſs, for the Happineſs. 


itſelf ; and reſt. upon thoſe Matters, thar 
are but in the way tot. That Man only 
lives Composd, who thinks of every thing; 
that May Happen, before. he Feelsit. Bur 
this is not yet to adviſe, either Neglect, or 
Indifference ; for I would avoid any thing 
that __ me, where I may honourably 
doit. Burt yet I would conſider the worſt 
of things before-hand. Examine the Hope, 
and the Fear ; and, where things are. un- 
certain, favor your ſelf, and believe That 
which you had rather ſhould come to paſs. 
There are not many Men that know their 


own Minds, butin the Very Inſtant of Wil- 


ling any thing. We are for One thing to 
Day, another - thing to Morrow ; So that 
we Live and Die without coming to any Re- 
ſolution : Still ſeeking That Elſewhere , 
which we may give our Selves; Thar is to 
ſay, a Good Mind. And, in truth, wedo 
perſwade our ſelves, 'That in ſeveral Caſes, 
we do Deſire the thing which effectually we 
do not Deſire. And all This, for want of 
Laying down ſome Certain Principles, to 
make the Judgment Inflexible, and Steady. 
When we do any Evil,it is either for rope 
bo 
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of a greater Evil, or in Hope of ſuch 4 
Good, as may more than Balance that 
Evil. So that we are here Diſtracted be- 
twixt the Duty of Finiſhing our Purpoſe, 
and the Fear of Miſchief, and Danger. 
This Infirmity muſt be diſcharg'd. In the 
Purſuit of Pleaſures, we ſhould take Notice, 
that there are not only ſenſual, but fad 


- Pleaſures alſo, which Tranſport the Mind © 


with Adoration, (though they do not 
Ticklethe Senſes) and give usa Veneration 
for thoſe Virtues, that exerciſe themſelves 
in Sweat, Blood. All True Goods 
hold an Affinity and Friendſhip one with 
another ; and they are Equal ; but Falſe 
Ones have in them much of Vanity ; they 
are large, and Specious to the Eye ; bur, 
upon Examination;. they want weight. 

ow, though Virtues are all Alike, they 
may yet bediſtinguiſh'd into Deſireable,and 
' Admirable ; Virtues of Patience, and of 
Delight : But, in the Matter of Common 
Accidents, there is not any thing which is 
truly worthy, either of our Joy, or of our 
Fear. For Reaſon is Immovable, and does 
not Serve, but Command our Senſes. What 
is Pleaſure, bur a Low, and Bruriſh thing ? 


Glory is Vain, and Volatile ; _ only 


hard to him that does not Reſiſt it ; Super- 
ſtition is a Frantick Error,that Fears where 
it ſhould Love ;and Rudely Invades where 
it ſhould Reverentially Worſhip. Death 
it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the Common 
Benefit, and Right of Nature, There is a 
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great Difference, betwixt thoſe things which 
are Good'in' Common Opinion, and thoſs 
which are- ſo in Truth, and Effet : The 
Former have'the Name of Good things, but 
not the Propriety : They may befall us, 
but they donot Stick to us : And they may 
be taken away without either Pain to us, 
or Diminution, We may uſe them ; bur 
I | Truft in them ; For, they are Only 
; poſited ; and, they muſt, and will For- 
fake us. The only Treaſure is That, which 
Fortune has no Power over : And, the 
Greater it is, the Leſs Envy it carries alon 
with it. Let our Vices Die before us, an 
let us Difcharge our Selves of our Dear- 
bought Pleaſures, that hurtus, as well Paſt, 
as to Come ; for, they are follow'd with 
Repentance, as well as our Sins. There's 
neither Subſtance in them, nor Truth ; for 
a Man can never be weary of Truth, but 
there's a Satiety in Error. The Former is 
always the fame, but the Latter is Various; 
and, if a Man looks near it, he may ſee 
through it. Beſide that, the Poſſeſſions of 
a Wiſe Man are Maintain'd with Eaſe. He 
has no need of Embaſſadors, Armies, and 
Caſtles ; but, like God himſelf, he does his 
Buſineſs without either Noiſe, or Tumulc. 
Nay, there is ſomething ſo Venerable, and 
Sacred ' in Virtue, that if we do bur meet 
with any thing like it, the very Counterfeit 
Pleaſes us. By the help of Philoſophy the 
Soul gives the lip to the Body, and Re- 
treſhes ir elf in _—_— PR at beſt, 
; are 
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#re Short liv'd ; bur the Delights of Vi 
gre Secure, and Perpetual. Only we 
Watch; Labor, and: aftend it our ſelves: 
Fort, 3s « Dalands noÞ tor be dome by 4 
mga =Þ —_—_ roperly a VYireve,. to 
the Work: Will 
wei ies dondf of his. Eyes, becauſe they 
eell him:rhac the Sunſliines ? Neither is he 
preſently a. Gbod: Man; thar thinks Ill of. 
the Bad; For Wicked Men do That too 
and'tis pethaps the Greateſt _— ——_—_ of 
Sin, the Difpleaſure that it gives. to_rhe 
Author of it. The ſaddeſt Caſe ofall is; 
when we become Enamonr'd ef dur Rue, 
and make Wickedneſs our Stugy. When 
Vice bas pot a Reputation, and when the 
Difſplute.have loft the Only Good: thing 
they had in their Extefſes, the Shame 06 
Offendiog, And yet the Lewdpſt part of 
our Corraptions, is in Private, , if 
any Body had look'd on, we ſhould never 
have Commrred. Wherefore, tet ts bear in 
our Minds the 14x of fome great Perſon, 
for whom we have an Awfull Reſpett ;and 
bis Aurhority will even Conſecrate the ve- 
ry Secrets of our Souls; and make us, not 
only ment our Manners, and purife our 
very Thoughts ; but in good time render 
us Exemplary to Others, and Vonerableto 
our Selves. If Scipio,or Exlius werghnr in 
our Eye, we not dare to T 
Why do we not make our felves then ſch 
Perſons, as in whoſe Preſence we dare not 


offend ? 
EPIST, 
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E-PIST. XII 


We are Moved at the Novelty of things, 
for want of Underſtanding the Reaſon of 


them, 


E whole Subject of Natural 2 i 
by, falls under theſe 
the Heavens, the Air, andthe Earth. Th 
Firſt Treats of the Nature of the Stars ; 
their Form, and itude : The Subſtance 
of the Heavens ; : whether Solid; or not ; 
and whether Das move of Themflves, or 
be moved by any thing Elſe ; whether the 
Stars be Below them, or fixed i in their Qrbs : 
Iwhat manner the Sun divides the Seaſons 
of - hex; Year : and the like. The Second 
Fate Tapas into the Reaſon of Ces 
betwixt the Heavens and the Earth 
Clouds, Rain, Snow, Thunder, and apa hn 
ſoever the Air either Does, or Suffers. The 
Third handfes matters that have. a regard 
to. the : as the: difference of Soils, 
Minerals, , Plants, Groves, &c. But, 
theſe are C ations who forego ro. Our 
Purpoſe, in rhe Nature of t web they, 
may be of very Proper, & Pertinevs Appli- 
cation.” is nor Fan Man fo Braral, 
and fo' Groveling the Earth, but his 
Sout is rons'd, a rpdl up.to higher 
Matters, and Fhoughrs, upon the Appea- 
I 2 rancs 
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ranice of any New Light from Heaven, 
Whatcan be morg worthy of Admiration, 
than the Sun, and the Stars in their Cour- 
ſes, and Glory ? And yet fo long as Na- 
ture goes onin her Ordinary way, there's 
no body takes Notice of them : But when 
any thing falls out beyond ExpeCtation,and 
Cuſtom , what a Gazing, Pointing, and 
Queſtioning, is there preſently about 'it ? Þ 
The People gather together, and are at” 
their Wits End; .not ſomuch at the Impor- 
rance of the Matter, as at the Novelty. 
Every Meteor ſets People agog to know the 
Meaning of it, and what it Portends ; and- 
whether it be a Star, or a Prodigy : So that 
it is worth the while to enquire into the 
Nature, and Philoſophy of theſe Lights, 
(though not the... Buſmeſs of this Place) that 
by diſcovering the Reaſon, we may OVEr- 
come the Apprehenfion of them. There 
are many things which we know to Be,and 
yet we knaw nothing at all of what they 
Are. Is itnot the Mind that Moves us, and 
Reſtreins us ? But , What that Ruling 

ower is, wedo no more underſtand,than 
Where it is. One will have. it to be a Spi- 
rit :* Another will have it to be a Divine 
Power: Some,only a Subtile Ayr ; Others, 
an Incorporeal Being ; and ſome again will 
have it to be only Blood, and Heat. Nay, 
ſo far is the Mind from a Perfe&t underſtan- 
ding of Other things, that it is ſtill in ſearch 
of it Self. It. is not long ſince we came to 
find out the Cauſes of Eclipſes : And ey 
E-- ; ; £ el er 
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ther Experience will bring more things to 
Light, which are as yet.in the Dark ; Bur, 
one Ageis not ſufficient for ſo many Diſco- 
yeries. It muſt be the Work of Succeſlions; 
and Poſterity ; and the time will come, 
when we ſhall wonder that Mankind ſhould 
be {o lonig Ignorant of things, that lay fo 
open, and ſo eaſie to be made Known. 
\Truth © is offer'd toall; But we muſt yer 
content our ſelves with what's already 
found ; and leave ;ſorne Truths to be re-. 
trive'd by After Ages. The Exat truth of 
things is only known to God; but,it is yet 
Lawful for us to Enquire, and to Conjec- 
ture, though not with-- too much Confi- 
dence : Nor yet altogether without Hope. 
In the ' Firſt place however, let us Learn 
things Neceſſary ; and if-we have any time 
to ſpare, we may apply it to Superfluities. 
Why do we trouble our ſelves about 
things which Poſſibly May Happen, and 
peradventure, Not ? Let us rather provide 
againſt thoſe Dangers that Watch us, and 
lie in wair fot us. To Suffer Shipwrack, 
or to be Cruſhd with the Ruine of a Houſe, 
theſe are great Misfortunes, but they Sel- 
dom Happen. The Deadly, and the hour- 
ly danger that threatens Humane Life, is 
from One Man to Another. Other 
mities do Commonly give us Some War- 
ning : The Smoak gives usnoticeof a Firs ; 


.the Clouds bid us provide for a Storm; bur 


Humane Malice has no Prognoſtick ; and 
the Nearer it is; the Fairer it Logks. There 
Lt 5 is 
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-isno Truſtto Countenance,; we carry the 
-Shapes of Men, -and the Hearts of Beaſts. 
"Nay,we are worſe than Beaſts ; fora Beaſt 
has only 1 on-at all; but the Other 
-is -Peryertegand turas his. Reaſon to his 
Miſchief." that, all the Hurt which 
They do, is eut ef Fear, or-Hunger ; but 
Man takes delight in -Deſtroying bis Own 
"Kind. From the'Danger we are in from 
Men, we may Conſider our Duty to'Them; 
and take Care that weneither Do, nor Sut- 
fer Wrong. It is but Humane; to be Trou- 
-bled at the Misfortunes of Another, and to 
Reoyce at his Proſperity. And, it is like- 
wiſe Prudent, to- ink-our ſelves what 
we are to Do, and what we aterto Avoid: 
-by which means we may keep our ſelves 
-from being either | d, or Deceiyd. 
The things that moſt Provoke One "Mai to 
-do hurt to Another, are, Hope, Envy, Ha- 

tred, Fear, and-Contempr : but, Contempt 

is the Slighteſt, Nay, many Men have be-: 
taken themſelves to it for their Security. 

Thereisnodoubt,buthe that is Contemn'd, 

ſhall be Trod upon;-but ' then his Enemy 

paſſes over him as not-worth his Anger. 
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Every Man is he dr if is Owp For- 
rune. Qf Juſtice, ax £f:5q 


+*T\HE ſhort of che Queſtion betwixt you 
k and made erp ah ana Men = 
ater part with Himſelf or ſomething elſe that 
lrg bins ? Ang, i Fally Ref, 
Senie, and Fortune ; and thigſe of Honor, 
and Conſcience. Thoſe ſhings which all 
Men Cover, are but SpeciousOutſides ; and 
there's nothing in them of Sybſtancial Sati(- 
ion. Nor 1s there any thing ſo Hard; 
and Terrible.in the Contrary, as the /Vul- 
gar Tmagine ; only.the word Calamity, has 
an-Ill Reputation in the World : and ths 
very Name is more grievous than, the Thing 
it Self. What: have I to Complain of, if. 
Caniturn that to aFlzppingl, which others 
"Count a Miſery ? A Wiſe Man either Re- 
pls or Elets,as he ſees the Matter before 
jim ; without Fearing the Ill which be Re- 
jets, or Admiring what he-Chuſes.;He is 
never: Surprizd ; but in the midſt of, Plen- 
Rec prepares for.Poyerty ; as a Prudenc 


we:make the;Befſt on't ; and ourFeligity 1s 
itt our own Power. THe! that are Adwen- 


ince dogs for "War, in the ,D&pth of” 
ace. Our Cenditipnis Good enoygh, tf 
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titious, have no Effet upon him that Studies 
to make ſure of his Happineſs within Himſelf. 
Every Man ſhould ſtand upon his Guard 
againſt Fortune : and take moſt heed to 
himſelf, when ſhe ſpeaks him Faireſt. All 
the Advantage ſhe gets upon us, is at Un- 
awares ; whereas he that is Provided for 
her, and ſtands the Firſt Shock, carries the 
Day. It is not with Common Accidents of 
Life, as with Fire, and Sword, thar Burn, 
and Cut, all alike ; but Misfortunes work 
more ar leſs, according -to the Weakneſs, 
or Reſolution_of the Patient. He that 
grieves for the Loſs of Caſual Comforts, 
ſhall never want Occaſion of Sorrow. We 
ſay Commonly, That every Man has his weak 
fide : But, give me leave to zell youg. That 
he that Maſters One Vice, may Maſter all 
the Reſt: He that ſubdues Avarice, may 
Conquer Ambition. Ir is not for Philoſo- 
phy to Excuſe Vices. The Parient has little 
Hope of Health, when the Phyſician pre- 
ſcribes Intemperance : Though I know, on 
the other ſide, that he that does any thing 
above the Ordinary, does but ſetup himſelf 
for a Mark to Malevolence, and Envy. 
Where Laws are Neglected, Corruptions. 
muſt Inevitably be Introduc'd : for the Au- 
thority 'of Virtue is Shaken. And what 
.are Laws but only Precepts mingled with 
Threats ? with This Difference, that the 
Former Deter us from Wickedneſs, and 
the Latter Adviſe us to Virtue. A Pre- 
amble, methinks, Derogates from the Ho- 
nor 
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hor of a Law, which ought to be Short,and 
Clear ; and 'ro Command, withoutSuffe- 
ring any Expoſtulation. - It is a Flat; and 
an Idle thing, a Law with-a Prologue. Ler 
me only be told my Duty, and T am notto 
Diſpute, but to Obey. 

f Thave not acquitted my ſelf of my Laft 
Promiſe to you ; know,that in all Promiſes, 
there is a Tacite Reſerve; If 1 Can; If 1 
Ought ; or if things Continue in the ſame 
State : -So that by the Change of Circum- 
ſtances, I am diſchargd of my Obligation. 
I know very well the Bonds of Juſtice ; and 
yet the Practices of the World to the Con- 
rrary. - There are no greater Exatters of 
Faith,than the Perfidious; no greater Per- 
ſecutors of Falſhood, than the Perjurious. 
He that loves his Neighbor's Wife, and 
for that very Reaſon, becauſe ſhe is another 
Man's, Locks up his Own. The Wicked- 
neſs of other Men we have always in our 
Eye, but we caſt our own over our Shoul- 
ders. A Worſe Father Chaſtiſes a Better 
Son : He that Denies Nothing to his Own 
Luxury, will Pardon Nothing in Another 
Man's. A Tyrant is offended at Blood- 
ſhed ; the Sacrilegious Puniſhes Theft, and 
the greater part of. the World Quarrels ra- 
ther with the Offender, than with the Of- 
fence. Ir is very Rare, thateirher the Joy, 
or the Benefit of an Eſtate Injuriouſly gor- 
ten, continues Long. Men go together by 
the Ears abour the Booty, and we pay dear 
for things of Little Value. We live _ 

ie, 
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die, ing one another, Breaking one 
anothers Reſt, and our Lives gre without 
Fruit, - and without Pleaſure. Juſtice is a 
Natural Principle. I muſt Live Thus with 
my Friend, Thus with my Fellow-Cicizen, 

us with .my Companian. And why ? 
Becauſe 'tis;Juſt ;-not-for delign,or Reward: 
For. it is Virtue it Self, and nothing ;Elſe, 
that pleaſes us. There: is-no Law;Extant 
for keeping the Secrets of a Friend, gr for 
not breaking Faith with an Enemy. And 
a uſt -Cayfe of Complaint, if a 

y betrayes a Truſt. If a Wicked Man 
call ypon meifor Mony that I owe him ;Ill 
make no Scryple of Pouring it into the Lap 
of a;Common. ;Proſtirute, if ſhe be appoin- 
ted to Receive it. For my B 1s-t0 
Return the Mony, not to: Order him. how 
he ſhall Diſpoſe of it. -I, muſt pay-it, upon 
Demand, to a -Good Man, when it is-Ex- 
pedient ; and to a -Bad, when he Calls 
for't, 
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Of Truſt in Friend(lyp. Prayer ; and Bos 
dily Exerciſe. 


T Here are Some People, that if any 
thing ,goes- Croſs with them, engh 

of a quality only fitforthe Earof aFrignd ; 
out it, goes at a Venturetothe Next ne 
rs 
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Others again are ſo Suſpicious, .and ſo ob- 
ſtinately Cloſe, that they willratherPeriſh, 
thantruſt the beſt Friend they:have with. it; 
"They are, ;Both of-them, 'in the Wrong, 
orily che one -is the better-natur'd Error, 
d the Other the Safer. Now, as.to the 
"Truſt of a, Friend: there are, Inno- 
cent things, which, -in their Dwn_ Nature, 
may em.to be Privacies, and which Cu- 
ſtem has ever Reputed.So.; in which Caſes, 
there -is ;place enough for the- Offices of 
Friendſhip, .in.the mutual Qgmmunicatien 
of our moſt . Secret Cares, and Counſals. 
But. yet we-are.ſo togovernaur ſelves, that 
evenan Enemy ſhould not turn our Aftions 
;toReproach. For, -an . Honeſt Man lives 
not tothe World, but to his own Conſc- 
ence. 'There 'is a Certain Softneſs of. Na- 
ture, -and Spirit, -that Steals upon a Man, 
and, like Wine, or Love, draws all things 
from him. No Man will either Conceal, 
or Tell, all -that he Hears. But he thar 
refs the Thing, wyl hardly conceal the 
Author : fo that it palles from One to 
Another; And That which-was at firſt a 
Secret, does } praqgane became -a -Rumar, 
For This, and for many ather Reaſons, we 
ſhould ſet a Watch upon our Lips; .and at- 
tend the more uſefull, and.neceliary Work 
of Contemplation. The Firſt Petition that 
we are to make to God Almighty,” is for. 
Good Conſcience : The Second, tor . Health 
- bar” and Then, of Body. There are 
ome things which wedicedtly wiſh _ AS 
OY, 
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Joy, Peace, and the like : Some that we 
Pray for, only in Caſe of Neceffity : as Pa- 

tience in Pain, or: Sickneſs, &c. Others, 

that Concern our External Behavior, as 

Modeſty of Countenance, 'Decencyof Mo- 

tion,and ſuch a Demeanor,as may become 

a Prudent Man. Many things may be Com- 

modious ; that is to fay;.they+ may be of 

more Uſe than Trouble ; and yet not Sim- 

ply Good. Some-things we have for Ex- 

erciſe, others for Inſtruftion, and Delight. 

Theſe things belong to us only as we are 

Men, burt'not as we are Good Men. Some 

things ſerve to Correct, and Regulate our 

Manners ; Others, tro Enquire into the 

Nature, and Original of them. How ſhall 

we know what a Man istodo, if wedo not 

ſearch into his Nature, and find out what is 

beſt for him, and whathe'is to Avoid, and 

what to Purſue? Humanity not only keeps 

us from being Proud, and. Covetous, but 

it makes us Afﬀable, and Gentle, in our 

Words , Attions, and : AﬀeCtions. We 

have no Precepts from the Liberal Arts, 
neither for This, nor for Sincerity, Inte- 

ority of Manners, Modeſty, Frugality ; no 
nor for Clemency it ſelf ; That makes us as 
Tender of Anothers Blood, as of our Own, 
and diſtinguiſhes Mer in Society, from Beaſts 
of Prey. Some People are ever Complain- 
ing of the Iniquity of the Times : But, let 
no Man depend upon the Goodneſs of his 
Cauſe, bur rather upon the Firmneſs of his 
Courage; There may be force, or Bribery : 
I would 
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T would hoge the Beſt, but prepare for the 
Worſt. What if T have ferv'd an Ungrate- 
full Intereſt, and Suffer'd wrongfully ? An 
Honeſt Man ismore Troubled for the Inzu- 
ſtice of 4 Severe Sentence, than for the 
Cruelty of it : and that his Country has 
done an Ill thing; rather than chat he him- 
ſelf ſuffers it, If he be Baniſh'd, the ſhame 
is not His, but the Authors of it. He 
Tempers his Delights, and- his AfMiQions, 
and ſays to himſelf, That if our Joys can- 
not be Long, neither will our Sorrows. 
He is Patient in his Own Misfortunes ; 
without Envy at the Advantages of his 
Neighbor. His Virtue is Bolder, in the 0 
poſitzon of Ill things, than Tyranny it ſelf 
can be in the Impoſimg of them. This isra- 
ther to tell you what you dq already, than 
what you ſhould do. Goon, as you have 
begun, and make haſte ro be Perfect : Bur 
take Notice, that the Mind isto be now and 
then Unbent ; a Glaſsof Wine, a Journey, 
a Mouthfull of Freſh Ayr relieves it : Buc 
then there's a Difference berwixt a Remiſ- 
ſion, and a Diſſolution. Without Exerciſe 
a Dull Tumor Invades us; and it is Re- 
markable, that Men of Brawny Armes,and 
Bread Shoulders, have - commonly Weak 
; Souls. Some Exerciſes are ſhort, and Gen- 
tle ; and ſet the Body Right preſently. 
But, whatever we do, let us return quickly 
to the Mind ; for That muſt not lie Idle. 
A little Labor ſerves it ; and it works in 
all Seaſons : in Summer , Winter Fs 
, i * " ge ; 
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Age ; Nothing! hinders it: And, to make 
t more Valuable, it is every day better 
chan- Other. Not thae I'would have you 


petmally ' upont a Book neither ; 
bur allow your ſelf ſeaſonable Reſpites, and 
ro't again. - A Couch, or a Walk, does 


your y Good, wihour Interrupeing 
your Study : For you may Diſcourſe, Dic- 
rate, Read, Hear, at the fame time. Now 
though the Exerciſes be Laudable, and 
Healehful ; yer the Mafters of them are for 
the moſt part of Lewd Example. They di- 
vide their Lives __ the Tavern and 
the Hot-houſe; and a Swingoing Debauch 
is a good days work with them. But, how 
apt we are to ſet Bounds to Others, and 
none to our Selves; and to obſerve their 
War:s, when gur own Bodies are Cover'd 
with Ulcers; Whatis more Ordinary, than 
for People to Reverence, and Deteſt the 
Fortunate, at'the ſame time, even for Do- 
ing thoſe things which they themſelves 
would do, ifthey Could ? There mighe be 
fome Hope ofour Amendment, ifwe would 
but Confeſs our Faults; asa Man muſt be 
awake that tells his Dream. There arg 
ſome Diſeaſes which are abſolutely Hope- 
les, and paſt Cure ; but they may yet be 
Palliated/; and Philofphy , if it cannot 
help-in One Cafe, it may in Another. Ta 
a Man in a Fever, a Gentle Remiffion is a 
Degree of Health, and it is ſomething, if 
a Man be not perfetly ſound, to be yet 
more Curable, Bur, we are loth to be 20 
Fg 
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the Pains of Attending our Own buſineſs : 
We lead the Life in- the World, that ſome 
Lazy People do in a Market, that ſtand ga- 

ing about them, without either Buying, 
or Selling, We ſlip our Opportunuties ; 
and if they be not catch'd in the very Nick, 
they are Irrecoverably Lofl 
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The Danger of Flattery ; and in what Ca 
ſes a Man may be allow'd to Commend 


himſelf. 


Emetrius was wont to ſay, That Kna- 

very was the Ready way to Riches ; and 

that the Caſting off of Virtue, was the Firſt 
Step to Thriving in the World: Study bur 
the Art of Flattery, (which is now adays fo 
acceptable , that a Moderate Commenda- 
tion paſſes for a Libel.) Study Thar Arr, 
(I fay) and you ſhall do your Buſineſs, 
without Running any Riſque upon the Seas, 
or any hazards of Merchandizing, Husban- 
dry, or Suits at Law. There is not one 
Man of a Million that is Proof againſt an 
Artificial Flatterer ; but ſomething or o- 
ther will Stick, if we do but give him the 
Hearing. Nay, we like him well enough, 
though we-ſhake him off, and the Quarrel 
 caſily Reconcil'd. We ſeem to Oppots 
x 7 
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him, but we do not: ſhut the Door againſt 
him; or 'if we do, it is butas a Miſtriſs 
will do ſometime upon her Servant, She 


would be well _— to be Hinder'd ; 


and take it much better yet, to have it broke 
open. Beſide that, a Man lies Commonly 
moſt Open where he is attack'd. How 
ſhamefully are great Men Fawn'd upon by 
their Slaves; and inurd to Fulfome Prai- 
ſes? When the Only buſineſs of thoſe, that 
call themſelves Friends, is to try, whocan 
moſt Dextrouſly deceive his Maſter. For 
want of knowing their own Strength, they 
believe themſelves as Great, as their Para- 
ſites Repreſent them : And venture upon 
Broyles, and Wars, to their Irreparable 
Deſtruction. They break Alliances , and 
Tranſport themſelves into Paſſions, which, 
for want of better Counſels, hurry them on 
to Blood, and Confuſion. They purſue 
every wild Imagination as a Certainty,and 
think ita greater Diſgrace to be Bent, than 
to be Broken. They ſet up their Reſt up- 
on the Perpetuity of a Tottering Fortune, 
till they come at laft io ſee the Ruine of 
themſelves, and their Pofleſſions; and too 
late, ro Underſtand, that their Misfor- 
runes, and their Flatteries were of the ſame 
Dare. There is a Sparing, and a Crafty 
Flarrery , that looks like Plain-Dealing. 
Bur all Flatteries are words of Courſe, and 
he that Receives them will give them. Nay, 
let jt be never ſo ſhameleſs, a Man takes all 
to himſelf , rhough his very Conſcience 

gives 
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pives him the Lye. Cruelty ſhall be Trari- 
ſlated Mercy ; Extortion and Oppreſſiori 
ſhall be called Liberality : Luſt, and Glut- 
tony, to the Higheſt Degree in the World, 
ſhall be magnify'd for 'Temperance. Now, 
What hope is there of his Changing for the 
Better, that values himſelf for the beſt of 
Men Already ; The ſtroke of an Arrow 
Convincd Alexander, that he was not the 
Son of Fupiter, but a Mortal Man. And 
thus, upon the Experiment of Humane 
Frailty, ſhould every Man fay to himſelf. 
Am not I fad ſomenmes, and torturd be- 
twixt Hope and Fear? Do I not Hanker 
after Vain Pleaſures ? He that is not yer 
fatisfy'd, is not ſo good as he ſhould be. 
The words of Flatterers, and Paraſites ſel- 
dom Die in the Hearing; and when they 
have gain'd admittance, they grow more 
and more upon you ; and ſhortly they'll 
tell you, that Virtue, Philoſophy ; and Fu- 
ſtice, are but Empty Sounds. Let every 
Man Live while he may;and make the beſt 
of the Preſent : And noe Govern himſelf 
at a rate, as if he were to keep a Diary for 
his Father. What Madneſs is it, to enrich 
a Man's Heir, and ſtarve Himſelf ; and to 
turn a Friend into an Enemy. For, hisfoy 
will be. proportion'd to What you leave him. 
Never: ttouble your ſelf for theſe ſaperflu- 
ous Cenſors-of other Mens Lives, and Ene= 
ves of thier Own. Theſe Pedagogues os 
Mankind are not worth y our Care, Theſe 
ars the People that-draw us from our Pa- 
ol M m '___ ronty) 
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#ents, and Country, our Friends, and 0 
ther Neceflary Duties. 

I would neither bedeceiv'd my ſelf, nor 
Deceive Others ; but, if a Man cannor 
Live c_—_— i, let _ Commend him- 
ſelf, and fay thus. TI have applyd m 
30 Liberal $ ales, though beck the Fax 
my Condition and my 0wn Reaſon neg bt rather 
bave put me upon the Making of my Fortune. I 
have given Proof, that all Minds are Capable 
of Goodneſs ; and I have Illuſtrated the Ob- 

curity of my Family, by the Eminency of my 
Virtue. TI have preſeru'd my Faith in all Ex- 
tremities : and I have ventur d my Life fort, 
T have never Spoken one Word centrary to my 
Conſcience, and I have been more Sollicitous for 
my Friend, than for my ſelf ; I never made 
any Baſe Submiſſions toany Man ; and I have 
never done any thing Unwortby of a Reſolute, 
and of an Honeſt Man. My Mimd is rais'd 

0 much above all Dangers, that I have Ma- 
ſter'd all Hazards : and I bleſs my ſelf in the 
Providence which gave me that Experiment of 
my. Virtue : For tt was not fit, methought, 
that ſo great @ Glory ſhould come Cheap. Nay, 
T did not ſo much as deliberate, whether Good 
Faith ſhould ſuffer for Me, or 1 for it. 1 
ſtood my Ground, without laymng wialent bands 
pon my Self, to Pe Rage of the Power- 
ul ; thowgh under Caligula I ſaw Cruelties, 
ro ſach @ Degree, that to wy kiltd _ 
was accompied a Mercy. And yet I perſift 
n my, Honeſty, to "4 that I is fo 
ado mere than Dye fort, My Mind wi: never 
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Corrapted with Gifts, and 2hen the hamor of 
* Hfroarice was at the height, miver laat 
band upon any Unlawful Gain : I have beert 
Temperate in my Diet ; Modeſt in my Dif: 
conrſe ; Conrteous and Aﬀable to my Inferioys, 
And I have ever paid a Reſpe#, ant Reve- 
rence fo my Betters. After all ; Whar F 
have faid, is either True , or Falfe; If 
True, I have Commended my If befbrea 
Great Witneſs, my own Conſcience; If Falſe, 
T am, Ridiculous, withour any Witnefs at 
all. Let every Man retire into khimfelf; 
For the Old, the Young, Men, Women, 
and Children, they are all Wicked. Not 
every One only, or a Few, Bur there is a 
General Conſpiracy in Evil. We ſhould 
therefore Fly the World, withdraw into 
our Selves ; and in ſome ſort avoitt even 
our ſelves too. 
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A Generdt Diſſolatior of Mavners ; Wah 4 
Cetſure of Corrupt Magiſtrates. 


FE E Corruption of the Preſent Times, 
L is che General Complainr of. all 
Times; It ever has been fo, and it ever 
wilt be ſo : Not confideritig thar the Wick- 
ung _ Wards ;b _—_ the oo as 
to the reeofit; t it ma 8 
Places perhaps, and vary a lirfle in 

M m 3 Matter 
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Matter. One while Whoring is in Faſhion; 
Another while Gluttony : To day, Exceſs 
in Apparel ; and more Care of the Body, 
than of the Mind : To morrow comes up 
the Humor of Scoffing ; and after. Thar, 
perchance, a Vein of Drinking ; when he 
ſhall be accompted the Braveit Man, that 
makes himſelf the verieſt Beaſt. . This Pro- 
ſtiture Looſeneſs of Manners, makes way 
for Sedition, and Cruelty. Under. Tibe- 
r1zs, the Plague of your Delatores, or En- 
formers, was worſe than any Civil War. 
It was an Age, wherein the Words of Men, 
in their Cups ; the moſt Innocent Raille- 
ries, and Ingenious Freedoms of Converſa- 
tion, were made Capital. When it was 
Dangerous to be Honeſt, and only Profita« 
ble to:be Vitious. And not only Ill Things, 
but Vice it ſelf was both Commended, and 
Prefer'd; for all Infolencies, when they 
coine to be Exemplary, they pretend to be 
Lawful. Authority in Sin, is an Incentive 
to it: And, it 1s at leaſt an Excuſe, if nor 
a Warrant, to [ranſgrels, after Great Ex- 
ample. Beſide that, we are prone enough 
to do Amiſs, even of our Selves, without 
either a Leader, or a Companion. But, it 
is a Malevolentſort of Comfort, that which 
Men take in the Number of the Wicked, 
© The worſt of all is 'This; That whereas 
in Other Caſes the People are Aſham'd of 
their Errors, in that of Life, they are De- 
lighted wirh them, and ſo become Incura- 
ble. Thg Pilot rakes no pleaſure in Ruty 
2. ning 
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ning upon'a Rock ; nor the Phyſician inthe 
Dearh of his Patient ; nor the Advocate in 
the Loſs of his Clients Cauſe. Bur, on the 
ether ſide; the Criminal Rejoyces in his 
Uncleanneſs, in his Ambition, and in his 
Theft; and never troubles himſelf for the 
Fault, burfor the Miſcarriage. He makes 
Infamy the Reward of Lewdneſfs, and values 
himſelf upon his Excellency. in Ill-doing. 
The Queſtion is, who ſhall be moſt Impi- 
ous ; we have every day, worſe Appetites, 
and Leſs ſhame. Sobriety, and Conſcience; 
are become Fooliſh, and Scandalous things; 
and, it is half the Reliſh of our Luſts, that 


. they are committed in the Face of the Sun. 


Innocency isnot only Rare,-but Loſt : And 
Mankind is enter'd into a Sort of Confede- 
Tacy againſt Virtue. To ſay nothing of In- 
teſtine Wars ; Fathers, and Sons, in.League 
againſt one another ; Poyſon'd Fountains, 
Troops in ſearch of the Baniſh'd, and Pro- 
ſcribd Priſons cram'd with Worthy Men, 
Cities Demoliſh'd ; Rape, and Adultery 
Authoriz'd ; Publick Peruries, and Frauds; 
a Vilolation of Common Faith; and allthe 
Bonds of Humane Society Cancell'd. Adu!- 
zery is the ready way toWedlock.; and Mars 
riage, to a Smple Life again ; For, Parting, 
is One Condition of 1t. For, They Divorce, 
to Marry ; and they Marry to be Divorc'd. 
That which they often talk, and hear of, 
they eaſily do. What ſhame can there te 
of Incontinence, when Modeſty is bgcome 
a Reproach.;; and when it is che Mode fax 
*Q': | M m 3 every 
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every Wiſe to provide her Self a Gallant yp 
two, beſide her Husband ? "Tis an Idle 


thing 59 think of ever converting thoſe- 


ple , that find both Advantage , and 
Reputatien.m their Wickedneſs. 
Would-any Maneverhave Imagin'd;that 
Clodius ſhould have come off by Bribery,for 
Debauching the Wife of Ceſar, and Profa- 
ning the'Publick Vows for the Safety ofthe 
People ? But, the Judges were Corrupted ; 
and notofly with Mony,but with the Bodics 
of Young Men, and Women ; $o that his 
ution was fouler than his Crime ; 
he Bribe was Adultery, as well as the Of- 
fence ; and be had no way to be Safe, ill 
he had made his Judges like himfelf. Name 
the Woman: you bave a Mind to (fays he) 
wed you ſhall-harue ber. Aud when you have 
| Committed the Sim, Condemn it if you deve. 
Appoint the Tue, and the Place, and ſhe ſtall 
he neady for you ; Nay , the Prattice was 
ſo groſs, that-the Bench deſfn'd a Guard of 
the Senate, to fecure them from the Peo- 
ple. Before the Sentence was given, he 
was an Adulterer ; in the Menage of the 
Cauſe, he was a Pander, and his way of Eſ- 
eaping Punſhment, was Fouler than the 
Otfence that Deſervd it. A Luft, that 
ſpar'd not the Altar, and perverted Juſtice 
upon the very Seat of Judgment. The 
Queſtion was, Hheeber any Adwdierer, ſhawkd 
feape Unywnift'd ; and the Refolution was ; 
That, without berg an Advlterer be. cauld 
por be fecure, | Nor is1t thkely, :that _=_ 
oN- 
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Converſation was one Jote honeſter than 
their Sentence : Theſe things have been 
done, and will be done. Diſcipline, and 
Fear, may Refſtrain the Licenceof the Peo- 
ple ; but, it is not to be thought, char 
they will ever be good of their own Ac- 
cord. But, let us not yer fpeak of Luxu- 
ry, and 'Diffolution, as the Vices of the 
Age, which, in truth, are only the Vices 
of the Men. The Practices of our times 
are Moderate, compar'd with thoſe, when 
the Dilinquent pleaded Not Gai/ty to the 
Bench, and the Bench donfeſsd it RIfGui/- 
ty tothe Delinquent ; and when one Adul- 
tery - was excusd by Another. In thoſe 
days it paſsd for Great Piety, not to be 
very Impious. He that Gave moſt, Car- 
ryd the Cauſe ; and 'tis but according to 
the Laws of Nations, for him that Buys,to 
Sell. And, it is to be Noted, that a Man 
may be as Covetous of Getting, what he 
intends to ſquander away, as if he were to 
hoard it up. The Contempt of Poverty 
in Others, and the Fear ofit inour Selves. 
Unmerciful Oppreſſions, and Mercenary 
Magiſtrates, are the Common Grievances 
of a Licentious Government. The Barhs, 
and the Theatres, are Crowded, whenthe 
Temples, and the Schools are-Empty ; for 
Men mind their Pleaſures, more rhan their 
Manners: All Vices gain upon' us by the 
Promiſe of Reward; Avaricg promiſes Mo- 
ny ; Luxury Senſual Satisfaftions ; Ambi- 
tion promiſes Preferment, and Power. And 
M m 4 it 
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it is no excuſs to ſay, that a Man is not Ves 
ry Covetous; a Little: Ambitious, Chole- 
rick, Inconſtant, Luſtful ; and the Like. 
He had better have.one Great Vice, than a 
Spice of all Little ones. We fay Com- 
monly, that a Fool has all Sorts of Vices in 
him; that is to fay, he his Free from none : 
But they do not all Appear; and he is more 
Prone to One, than to Another. One is 
given to Avarice ; Another to Luxury ; a 
Third to Wantonneſs ; But we are not 
yet to ask the-Sroicks, if Achilles be a Ce- 
ward ; Ariſtides , Unjuſt ; Fabius, Raſh ; 
Maucins, a Traitor ; Camillus , a ' Deſerter. 
We do not ſay, that all Vices are in all Men, 
as /ome are in Some Particulars. 
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The Original of all Men, is the Same ; aud 
Virtue 1s the only Nebility. There is a 
Tenderneſs due to Seryants. 


is not well done, to be ſtill murmur- 

ing againſt Nature, and Fortune, as if 

it were Their Unkindneſs rhat makes You 
Inconſiderable,when it is only by your Own 
Weakneſs that you make your Self So: For 
it is Virtug, not Pedegree, that renders a 
Man either Valuable, or Happy. Philoſo- 
hy does nor cither Reject, or Chulſe any 
n for his Quality. . Socrates was no Pa- 
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trician ; Cleanthes, but an Undey Gardener j 
Neither did Plato Dignify Philoſophy by 
his Birth, but by his Goodneſs. All theſe 
Worthy Men are our Progenitors; if we 
will but do ourſelves the Honor to become 
their Diſciples. The Original of all Man- 
kind was the Same; and, it is only a Clear 
Conſcience, that makes any Man Noble : 

For, That derives even from Heaven ir 
ſelf. Ir is the Saying of a Great Man, That 
if we could trace our Deſcents, we ſhould 
find all Slaves to come from Princes, and 
all Princes from Slaves. But Fortune has 
turn'd all things Topſy-Turvy, in a long 
Story of Revolutions. Ir is moſt Certain, 

that our Beginning had nothing Before ir ; 

and our Anceſtors were ſome of them 
Splendid, others Sordid, as it happen'd. 

we have loſt the Memorials of our Extrac- 
tion, and, in truth, it matters not whence 
we Came, but whither we Goe. Nor © 
it any more to our Honor, the Glory of 
our Predeceſlors, than it is to Their Shame, 
the Wickedneſs of their Poſterity. We 
are all of us compos'd of the Same Ele- 
ments; why ſhould we then value our 
{elves upon our Nobility of Blood, as if we 
were not all of us Equal, if we could but re- 
cover our Evidence? But, when we can 
carry it no farther, the Herald provides us 
ſome Hero to ſupply the Place of an Illu- 
ſtrious Original ; and there's the Riſe of 
Armes, and Families. For a Man to ſpend 
his Life in purſuit of a Title, that ſerves 
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enly when he dies, to furniſh out an Ep; 
tap, 1s below a Wiſe Man's Buſineſs, 

It pleaſes meExceedingly, tounderſtand 
by all that come out of your Quarters, that 
you demean your ſelf humanely, and ten- 
derly toward your Servants, It is the Parr 
of a Wiſe, and of a Good Man to deal 
with his Inferier, as he would have his 
Superior deal with him : For Servants are 
not only Men , but a kind. of Humble 
Friends; and Fortune has no more Power 
over Them, than over their Mafters: And 
he thatduly conſiders, how many Servants 
have come tc be Maſters, and how many 
Mafters to be Servants, will lay no great 
Streſs of Argument, either upon the One, 
or upon the Other. Some uſe their Ser- 
vants worſe than Beaſts, im Slaviſh Atten- 
dances , betwixt their Drink, and their 
Lufts : Some are brought up only toCarve, 
others to Seaſon ; and all to Serve the 
Turns of Pomp, and Luxury. Is it not a 
Barbarous Cuſtom, to make it almoſt Ca- 

ital, for a Servant only to Cough, Sneeze, 
$-oh, or but wag his Lips, while he is in 
waiting ; and, to keep him the whole 
Nighr, Mute, and Faſting? Yet fo it comes 
to paſs, that they that dare not ſpeak 
Before their Maſters, will not forbear tal- 
king Of them ; and thoſe, on the other 
ſide, that were allow'd a Modeſt Freedom 
of Speech in their Maſters Entertainments, 
were moſt obſtinately filent upon the Tor- 
ture, rather than they would betray them. 
Bur 
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Burt we live as if a Servant were not made 
of the ſame Materials with his Mafter, or 
to Breath the ſame Ayr, or to Live, and 
Dye, under the Same Conditions. It is 
worthy of Obſervation, that-the moſt Im- 
perious Maſters over their own Servants, 
are , at the ſame time, the moſt Abjett 
Slaves to the Servants of other Maſters. I 
will not diſtinguiſh a Servant by his Office, 
but by his Manners : The One is the work 
of Fortune, the Other of Virtue. Bur, we 
look only to his Quality, andnot ro his 
Merit. Why ſhould not a Brave Afttion 
rather Dignify the Condition of a Servant, 
than the Condition of a Servant Leſſen a 
_e Action? I would not value a Man 

r his Cloths, or Degree, any more than 
I would do a Horſe for his Trappings. 
what if he be a Servant? ſhew me.any Man 
that is not fo; to his Laſts, his Avarice, 
his Ambition, his Palate, to his Quean ; 
nay, to other Mens Servants ; and weare 
all of us Servants to Fear : Infolent we are, 
many of us, at Home; Servile, and Deſpi- 
ſed Abroad ; and none are more Liable to 
be trampled upon, than thoſe that have 
gotten a habit ot Giving Afronts, by Suf- 
fering them. What matters it how many 
Maſters we have, when 'tis but one Slave- 
ry ? And, whoſoever Contemns Thar, is 

rectly Free, let his Maſtgrs-be never ſo 

any. Thar Man is only Free, notwhom 
Fortune has a L:#/e. Power over, but over 
Whom ſhe has mere @; a// : Which State of 
A | Liberty 
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Liberty is an Ineſtimable Good , when we 
deſire Nothing, that is either Superfluous, 
of Vitious. They are Aſﬀes that are made 
for Burthen, and not the Nobler fort of 
Horſes. In'the Civil Wars, betwixt Cz/ar, 
and Pompey, the Queſtion was not, who 
ſhould be Gaves, or Free, but who ſhould 
be Maſter. Ambition is the ſame thing in 
Private, that it is in Publick; and the Du- 
ries are effectually the ſame, berwixt the 
Maſter of a Kingdom, and the Maſter of a 
Family. As I would treat ſome Servants 
kindly, Becauſe they are Worthy ; and O- 
thers, to make them ſo; ſo on the Other 
ſide, I would have a Servant to Reverence 
his. Maſter ; and rather to Love him, than 
Fear him. Some there are, that think this 
roo little for a Maſter, though it-is all that 
we pay even to God himſelf. The Body 
of a Servant may be bought, and told ; bur 
his Mind is Free. 
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'. We are ger to Men, than to God. Of 
Life, Ind Death, of Good, and Ewvil. 


T is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of a 
Friend 1s-one of the greateſt Tryals of 
Humane Frailty ; and no Man is ſo much 
exalted- above- the ſenſe of that Calamity, 
as not to be affected with it. And n_ a 
J an 
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Man bears it Bravely, they cry, he has no 
Senſe of Piety, or Good Nature i him ; if he 
ſink under it, they call him Efteminate : ſo 
that he lies both ways under a Reproach, 
But, what's the Ground of your 'Trouble, 
I beſeech you, but that be might have Liv'd 
Longer, in reſpet# of his years ; and, in ef 
fect, that he ought to have done ſo, in regard 
of his Uſefulneſs to the World ? I cannot 
but wonder to ſee, that a Perſon fo Juſt, 
and ſo Temperate in all his Dealings wich 
Men, and in Buſineſs, ſhould ſoexceeding- 
ly forget himſelf in this Point. But you 
have in Excuſe of this Error, the Failings 
of the whole World with you for Compa- 
ny. For even thoſe that are the moſt 
ſcrupulouſly Conſcientious toward Men, 
are yet Unthankful, and Injurious to Proyi- 
dence. 
Ic is not the Number of Days that makes 
a Life Long, but the Full Employment. of 
them, upon the main End, and Purpoſe, of 
Life ; which is, the PerfeCting.of the Mind, 
in making a Man the Abſolute Maſter of 
Himſelf. I reckon the Matter of Age a- 
mong External things,. the main point is 
to Live, and Die, with. Honor. Every 
Man that Lives, is upon the way, and muſt 
go through with his ; 9 , without ſtop- 
ping, till he comes at the End : And where- 
ſocverit ends, if it ends well, it is a Perfect 
Life. There is an Inyincible Fate, that 
attends all Mortals ; and, one Generartign 
is condemn'd to tread ;npon the Heels of, 
another. * 
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dmother. Take away from Life, the Pow« 
e& Af Detth, atid'tisa ſlavery. As Calign- 
iz was paſſitig tpon the way, an Old mart 
the was a Prifoner, and with a Beard 
downt to his Girdle, made it his requeft 
to Ceſar, that he might be put to death. 
Why, fays Czſar to'him, are you mt dead 
already * So that you ſee Some Deſre ir, 
as well as others Fear it : And why not ? 

iy it is. onie of the Duties of Life, to 
Dye. * Arid it is one of the Comforts of it 
r669-: For the Living are under the Power 
of Fortune, but ſhe has no Dominion at 
all ovet the Dead. How can Life be Plea- 
ſari to any Man, that is not prepar'd to 
part with it ? Or whar Lots can be eaſier 
e6-us, than thar which can never be Mifg'd; 
or Deſird agarri ?' F was brought by a De- 
fluxion intoa hopeleſs Conſumption ; and 
Thad ir nan —_——_— toDeli- 
ver thy ſelf rom) a Miſerable Life, by a 
Violent Death. Buerthe Tendernefs I had 


for art Aged, aid Indulgent Father, held 


my hand ; for,th ffght I ro my ſelf, it will 
be very hard Fognf Father to þe without 
me, though I could moſt willingly parr 
with my If. In the Caſe of a Particular 
Dia, a Phyficiati may propound a Re- 
riiedy ; but the onfy Remedy for all Diſea- 
|; rs the Cotitempt of Death. (Though 
Fknow too, thar it is the bufmefs of a Long 
Life, to Ecatti' that'Leffon.) 

Oh ! The Ha of a diſtinguiſhing, 
Good from. Evi, ir the Works of Provi- 
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dence ! Bur, in ſtead of railing our 
Thoughts tro the Contemplation of Di- 
vine Matters, and enquiring into the Ori- 
ginal, the State, and the Appointed Iſlue 
of Created Nature ; we are digging of the 
Earth, and ferving of our Avarice ; Ne- 
glecting all the good things that are fo 
frankly ofterd us. How great a Folly and 
Madneſs isit, for Men that are Dying, and 
in the hands of Death already, to extend 
their Hopes, and to carry their Ambition, 
and Deſires to the Grave, Unſartisfy'd ? 
For, whoſoever is tainted with thoſe Hy- 
dropick Appetites, cannever have — 
either of Mony, or Power. It is a Remar- 
kable thing, that among thoſe that place 
their Happineſs in Senſe, they are themoſt 
miſerable that feem to be happieſt. The 
Riches of Nature are the moſt precious 
Treaſures. What has any Man to deſire 
more, than to keep himſelf from Cold, 
Hunger, and Thirſt ? Ir is not the Quan- 
tity, but the Opinion , that Governs in 
this Caſe ; That can never be Little, which 
is Enough : Nor does any Man accompt that 
to be Much, which is too Little. The Benefirs 
of Fortune are ſo far Comfortable co us, as 
we enjoy them without lofing the Poſſeſſion 
of our ſelves. Let us Purge our Minds, 
and follow Nature ; we fhall otherwiſe be 
ſtill eicher Fearing, or Craving, and Slaves 
to Accidents. Nat that there is any Plea- 
ſure in Poverty ; but it is a great Felicity 
fer a Man to —— 
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ted even in That State, which Fortune it 
ſelf cannot make worſe. Methinks our 
Quarrels with Ambition, and Profitable 
Employments, are ſomewhat like thoſe we 
have with our Miſtreſſes ; we do.not Hate 
them; but Wrangle with them. In a word ; 
betwixt thofe rhings which are Sought, and 
Covered , and :yet Complain'd ' of ; and 
thoſe things which we have Loft, and pre- 
tend that we cannot live without, our Mi: 
fortunes are purely Voluntary : and wearc 
Servants, not .ſo much by Neceſlity, as by 
Choice. No Man can be Happy, that is 
not Free, and Fearleſs: And no Man can 
beſo; but he, that by Philoſophy has gor: 
the better of. Fortune. In what Place foe- 
ver we are ; 'We: ſhall find our ſelves beſer 
with the Miſeries of Humane Nature : 
Some, Without us ; that either Encompaſs 
us, Deceive us, or Force us : Others, With- 
in us ; that eat up our very Hearts, in the: 
Middle of Solitude. And itis not yet, as 
we imagine, that Fortune has Long Arms; 
She meddles with no body, that does not 
firſt lay hold upon Her. We ſhould keepa 
Diſtance theretore, and withdraw into the 
Knowledge of Nature, and of our Selves, 
We Underſtand. the Original of things ; 
the Order of the: World, the Circulation 
of. the Seaſons,. the. Courſes of the Stars, - 
and that the whole Frame of the Univerſe: 
(only the Earth :excepted)) Is but a Perpe-; 
rual Motion. We know the Cauſes of Day, : 
and Night ; of Light, and of Darkneſs g: 
& but 
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Hut it is at a diſtance : Let us dire& our 
Thoughts then to That Place, where we 
ſhall ſee all nearer Hand. And, it is nor 
This Hope neither, that makes a Wile 
Man Reſolute at the Point of Death, be- 
cauſe Death lies in his way to Heaven ; 
For, the Soul of a Wiſe Man is there be- 
fore-hand : Nay, if there werenothing af- 
ter Death, to be either Expected , or 
Fear'd, he would yet leave this World 
with as great a Mind, though he were to 
paſs into a State of Annihilation. He 
that reckons every hour his Laſt ; a Day; 
or an Age, is all one to him. Fare is do- 
ing our Work, while we Sleep; Death 
ſteals upon us Inſenſibly ; and the more 
Inſenſibly, becauſe it patſes under the name 
of Life. From Childhood we grow up, with- 
out perceiving it, to Old Age; and this 
Encrealſe of our Life; duly conſider'd; is a 
Diminution of it. We take Death to be 
Before us ; but it, is behind us; and has 
already ſwallow'd up all that is paſt. 
Wherefore; make uſe cf the Preſent ; and 
truſt nothing to the Morrow ; for Delay is 
juſt ſo much time loſt. We catch hold 
of Hopes, and. Flatteries, of a little lon- 
ger Lite; as Drowning Men do upon 
Thorns; or Straws, that either Hurt us; 
or Deceive us. - You- will -ask, perhaps, 
what I do my Self, that” Preach ar this 
Rate. Truly I do like ſome ill Husbands; 
that ſpend their Eſtates, and yet keep 
their Acompts: I run out; but yet - 
N ri C 
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can tell which way it goes. And, I have 
the Fate of Ill Husbands too , another 
way ; for every Body Pitties me , and 
no Body Helps .me. 'The Soul is never 
in the Right place, ſo long as it fears 
to quit the Body, Why ſhould a Man 
trouble himſelf to extend Life , which, 
at Beſt, is a kind of Punifhmene ; And; 
at Longeſt, amounts to very little more, 
| than Nothing ? He is Ungrareful , that 
rakes the Period of Pleaſure for an Inju- 
- and he is Fooliſh , that knows no 

, but the Preſent. Nay, thereare 
ſome Courſes of Life, which a Man ought 
eo quit, though with Life it ſelf : As the 
Trade of Killing Others, in ſtead of Lear- 
ning co Dye, Himſelf. Life it elf is 
neither Good , nor Evil ; but only a 
Place for Good, and Evil. It is a kind of 
Trage-Comedy. Let it be well Ated, 
and- no matter whether it be Long, or 
Shore. We are apt to be miſled by the 
Appearances of things ; and when they 
come to us, recommended in Good Terms, 
and by Great Example, they will impoſe 
many times upon very Wiſe Men. ' The 
Mind is never Right; but when it is at 
peace within it ſelf, and Independent up- 
on any thing from Abroad. The Soul 
is in Heaven, even while it is in the 
Fleſh ; If ir be purgd of Natural Cor- 
Tuptions , and taken up with Divine 
Thoughts: And, whether any body ſees 
us, or takes notice of us, it matters not. 
Virtue 
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- Virtue will. of ir ſelf break forth, though 


never ſo much pains be taken to ſuppreſs it. 
And it is all one, whether it be known or 
no: But After Ages however will do us 
Right ; when we are Dead, and Inſenſi- 
\ble of the Veneration they allow us. He 
that is wiſe, will compute the Conditions 
of Humanity ; and contratt the Subje& 
both of his Joys, and Fears. And it is 
time well ſpent, ſo to Abate of the One, 
that he may likewiſe Diminiſh the Other. 
By this Practice he will come to under- 
ſtand, how ſhort, how uncertain, and how 
fafe, many of thoſe things are, which we 
are wont to Fear. When I ſe a Splendid 
Houſe, or a glittering Train, I look up- 
on it, as I do upon Courts, which are 
only the Schools of Avarice, and Am- 
bition ; and they are at beſt but a Pomp, 
which is more for Shew, than Poſſeſſion. 
Beſide that, Great Goods are ſeldom 
Long-liv'd ; and that is the Faireſt Fe- 
licity, which is of the ſhorteſt Growth. 
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EPIST. XIX 
Of True Courage. | 
pm x (properly ) the Contempt CG. 


Hazards, according to Reaſon; thodgh . 


it be commonly, and promiſcuouſly uſed 
alſo, for; 4 Contempt of all Hazards, even 
Without; or Againſt Reaſon : Which is ra- 
ther a Daring, and a Brutal Firceneſfs, than 
an Honorable Courage. A Brave Man fears 
Nothing more than the Weakneſs of being 
affefted with Popular Glory. His Eyes are 
not Dazled, either with Gold, or Steel ; he 
tramples upon all the Terrors, and Glories 
of Fortune ; he looks upon himſelf as a Ci- 


tizen, and Soldier of the World, and, in_ 


deſpite of all Accidents, and Oppoſitions, 
he maintains his Station. He does not on- 
ly Suffer, but Court the moſt Perilous Oc- 
caſions of Virtue, and thoſe Adventures 
which are moſt Terrible to Others : for he 
values himſelf upon Experiment ; and is 
more Ambitious of being reputed Good, 
than Happy. Mucius Loſt his Hand with 
more Honor, than he could have Preſerv'd 
it: He wasa greater Conqueror Without 
it, than he could haye been with it : For 
with the very Stump of it, he overcame 
Two Kings, Tarquin, and Porſenna. Rutilia 
follow'd Crs into Baniſhment ; ſhe ſtay'd, 
and 
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and ſhe return'd with him too ; and ſoon 
after, ſhe Loſt him, without ſo much as 
ſhedding a Tear : a Great Inſtance ofher 
Courage, in his Baniſhment, and of her 


Prudence, in his Death. This (fays Epi- 


curs) is the Laſt, and the Bleſſed'ſt day of 
my Life ; when he was ready to expire in 
an extreme torment of the Stone, Ir is 
never ſaid of the 300 Fabi, that they were 
Overcome, but that they were Slain ; Nor 
of Regulus, that he was YVanquiſhd by the 
Carthagmians, butthathe was Taken. The 
Spartans prohibited all Exerciſes where the 
Vittory was declar'd by the Voice,and Sub- 
miſſion of him that. was worſted. When 
Phaeton b:gg'd of Phebus the Government 
of the Chariot of the Sun for one day, the 
Poet makes him fo far from being diſcou- 
raged 'by his Father's telling him of the 
Danger of the Undertaking, and how he 
himſelf had much adoe to keep his Seat for 
Fear, when he look'd down from the Meri- 
dian, that it prov'd a Spur to his Importu- 
nity. That's the thing (ſays Phaeton) that 
I would be at ; to and Firm in That diffi« 
culty, where Phoebus himſelf Trembles, Se- 
Ccurity is the Caution of Narrow Minds. 
But, as Fire tries Gold, ſo does Difficulty, 


.and Hazard try Virtuous Men. Not but 


that he may be as Valiant chat Watches up- 
on the Tower as he that fights upon his 
Knees ; only the one has had the Good For- 
tune of an Occaſion for the Proofof his Rc+ 
folution, As ſome Creatures arg Cruel '; 
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Others Crafty, and ſome Timorous ; fo 
> is ny gay a wma and an Ex. 
ent Spirit, that prompts him, not {6 
much to (rick a Safe Life, as an Honeſt, 
Providence has made him the Maſter of this 
Lower World ; and he reckons it his Du 
to Sacrifice his own Particular to the Ad- 


V of the Whole. And yet there is a 
vaſt difference, even in the Afton 
done by a Brave Perſon, and by a Stupid: 
as the Death of Cato was Honorable ; but 
that of Brutus was Shameful. Nor is it 
Death it felf that we recommend ' for Glo- 
Tious; bur itis a rom thing to Dye as 
we Ought. Neither is it Poverty, Baniſh- 
ment, or Pain, that we commend ; but the 
Man that behaves himſelf Bravely under 
thoſe Aﬀitions, How were the Gladia- 
tors Contemn'd, that call'd for Quarter ? 
And thoſe on the other ſide Favor'd, thar 
Deſpisd it. Many a Man Saves his Life, 
by not fearing to Loſe it; and, Many a 
Man Lofes his Life,for being over-ſollicitous 
to Saveit. We are many times afraid of 
Dying by One thing; and we come to Dye 
by Another. As for Example ; we are 

tned by an Enemy, andwe Dyebya 
Pleurifie. The Fear of Death enlarges all 
other things that we Fear. To Bear itwith 
Con we ſhould Compute, that whe- 
ther our Lives be 1 or ſhort, it comes 
all toa Point ; Some Hours we loſe: What 
if they were Days, Months, Years ? Whar 
marters itifI never Arriveat that which I 
ER a Er muſt 
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muſt certainly Part . with when I have it. 
Life is but one Point of Flying Time ; and, 
that which is to Come, is no more Mine, 
than that which is Paſt. And, we have this 
for our Comfort too, that whoſoever now 
Fears Death, will, ſometimeor other come 
to Wiſh it. If Death be Troubleſome, or 
Terrible ; the Fault is in us, and not in 
Death it ſelf It is as great a Madneſs for 
a Man to fear that whichhe is not to Feel, 
as that which he is not to Suffer. The Dit- 
ference lies in the Manner of Dying, and 
not in the Iſſue of Death ir Self. 'Tis a 
more Inglorious Death to be Smother'd 
with Perfumes, than to be torn to pieces 
with Pincers. Provided my Mind be not 
Sick, I ſhall not much heed my Body. I am 
Prepar'd for my laſt Hour, withour tor- 
menting my ſelf when it will come. Ir is 
betwixt the Sroicks and other Philoſophers, as 
betwixt Men, and Women. They are Both, 
Equally, Neceſlary for Society ; only the 
one is for Government, and rheother 
for Subjection. Other Sets deal withtheir 
Diſciples, as Plauſible Phyſicians do with 
their Patients; they Flatter, and Humcr 
them; whereas the Sroicks go a Bolder way 
to work ; and conſider rather their Profic, 
than their Pleaſure. 
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"Tis never too Late to Learn. The Advan- 
zages of a Private Life ; and the Slavery 
of a Publick. The Endsof Puniſhment. 


Br" no Man preſume to adviſe Others 
that has not firſt given Good Counſel 
to himſelf. And he may, Then, pretend 
to help his Neigtibor. Ir is, in ſhort, 'as 
hard a matter to give Good Counſel, as to 
Take it : Let it however be agreed;betwixt 
the Two Parties, that the one deſigns to 
Confer a Benefit, and the Other, to Re- 
ceive it. Some People Scornto be Taught : 
Others are Aſham'd of it, as thoy would be 
of going to School when they are Old : 
Burt, it is never toolate to Learn, whar it 
is always Neceſlary to Know ; And, it is 
no Shame to Learn, ſo long as weare Igho- 
rant ; that is to fay, ſo long as we he 
When any thing is Amis in our Bodies, or 
Eſtates, we have Recourſe preſently to the 
Phyſician, orthe Lawyer, for Help : And 
why notto the Philoſopher in the Diſorders 
of our Mind? No Man LZzves, but hethat 
applies himſelf to Wiſdom ; for he takes 
into his own Life the Supplement of all 
Paſt , Ages. 'Tis a Fair Step toward Hap- 


pine(s, and Virtue, to Delight in the Con- 


yerfation of Good, and of Wiſe Men : And 
I _ aa 
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where that cannot be had, the next point 
is, to keep no Company at all. Solitude 
affords Buſineſs enough ; and the Enter- 
tainment is Comfortable,and Eaſie. Where: 
as Publick Offices are Vexatious, and Reſt- 
leſs. There's a great Difference betwixt a 
Life of Leiſure, and of Lazineſs. When Peo- 
ple will Expreſs their Envy of a Man in a 
Happy Condition; they ll fay, He ves at 
bs Eaſe. When, in truth, the Man is Dead; 
Alive. There is a Long Life, and there is 
a Long Death : The Former, when we en- 
joy the Benefits of a Right Mind ; and the 
Other, when the Senſes are Extinguiſh'd ; 
and the Body Dead before-hand. He thar 
makes me the Maſter of my Own Time,and 
places me in a State- of Freedom, lays a 
great Obligation upon me. As a Merchant, 
that has a Conſiderable Fortune Abroad, is 
more ſenſible of the Bleſſing of a fair Wind, 
and a Safe Paſſage, than he that has only 
Ballaſt, or ſome Courſe Commodity in the 
Veſſel : So, that Man that employs his Pri- 
vacy upon Thoughts Divine, and Precious, 
is more ſenſible of the Comfort of that Free- 
dom, than he that bends his Meditations an 
Ill way. For, he conſiders all the Benefits 
of his Exemption from Common Durics , 
he enjoys himſelfwitH Infinite Delight,znd 
makes his Gratitude Anſwerable to his 
Obligations. He is the beſt of Subjects, 
and the Happieſt of Men ; and he lives to 
Nature, and to himſelf. Moſt Men areto 
Themſelves, the wor{t Company they can 
5 cep. 
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kesp. If they be Good, Quiet, and Temx- 
perate, they areas good Alone, as in Cam- 
pany : But, if otherwiſe, let them converſe 
with _ mn _ ns Bur, 
he that has made himſelf good Company, 
can never be too much alone. Man aShip 
is loſt in the Harbor, but morein the Oce- 
an; as many an Honeft Man is Condemn'd, 
but more Guilty. This bowever, is Cer- 
tain. He thar cannot ſecure himſelf in 
Privacy, fhall be much more expos'd in 
Publick. That which the World calls Fe- 
licity, is Greedy, it Self, and exposd tothe 
Greedineſs of Others. Proſperity, like a 
Fair Gale upon a Strong Current,carries a 
Man, in a Trice, out of the very ſight of 
Peace, and Quiet ; and if it be not Tem- 
per'd, and Regulated, it is ſo far from Ea- 
ſing us, that it proves an Oppreſſion tous. 
A buſie, anda Fortunate Manin the World, 
calls many Men his Friends, that are at 
moſt but his Gueſts. And, if People flock 
to it, 'ris but as they do toa Fountain, 
which they both exhauſt, and trouble. 
What greater ſlavery can there be, than 

that of Princes, in this very ReſpeCt, thar 
they are Chain'd totheir Poft ; and cannot 
make themſelves leſs: AW their Words, 
and Adtions are deſcanted upon, and made 
Publick Diſcourſe; and there are many 
things allowableto a Private Man,that are 
not fit for a Governor. I can walk Alone, 
where I pleaſe : withouta Sword, withour 


Fear, and without Company : whereas a 
| Prince 
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Prince muſt be Armxd in Peace,and cannot 
with Dignity, quit his Guards. Fortune 
has him in Cuſtody. A Train beſetrs him 

wherever he goes ; and there's no maki 
of an Eſcape. He is little better than 
nail'd to his Place, and it is the Perfeftion 
of his Miſery, that he cannot go leſs. He 
can no more Conceal himflf, than the Sun 
in the Firmament ; whereas his Subjets 
may Gos, and Come, change Habits, and 
Humor, without being taken Notice of. 
Servitudeis the Fate of Palaces. The Splen- 
dor ofa Crowndrawsall Mens Eyes uponir. 
When Czſar ſpeaks, the whole World hears 
his Voice, and trembles at his Diſpleaſure ; 
and where it falls, it ſhakes whatſoever is 
near it. His Lips are the Oracles of the 
People ; and Government is the Ciment 
that Binds them together. Bur ftill he thar 
is Maſter of Many, is the Servant yet of 
More. The Power, *tis true, of all things, 
belongs to the Prince ; but the Propriety 
toParticular Perſons. And the famething 
may be both Yours, and Mine in Several 
Reſpefts. We cannot ſay that a Son, ora 
Servant has Nothing, becauſe a Maſter, or 
a Father may take it away ifhe will; or 
that he cannot Give Willingly , becauſe 
they may hinder it; whether he will orno. 
This is Power, and true Dominion, not to 
Rule, and Command, when we may do it if we 
leaſe. The Strength of a Prince is in the 
bom of his People ; For there is nothing 
ſo great, but it muſt it felf periſh, whenir 
| x is 
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its become the Common Safety that it ſhould 
be ſo. Tyrants are Hated, becauſe they 
are Fear'd; and becauſe they are Hated, 
they will be Feard. They are render'd 
Odious to Poſterity ; and they had better 
nzver have been born, than to ſtand upon 
Record for the Plagues of Mankind. Mi- 
ſerable is that People, where their very 
Keepers are their Executioners. And, it 
is not an Armed Tyranny neither, butthe 
Unarmed Vices of Avarice, and Envy, that 
we ought to be moft afraid of. Some will 

not endure to have their Vices touch'd, but 
will ſhrink, and ſtruggle under the Opera» 
tion, as if they were under the hand of a 

Surgeon. Bur, this ſhall not hinder me 

from Lancing, and Probing, becauſe ofthe 
Crics, and Groans of the Patient. Every 
Man ſhould have a Monitor at his Elbow, 

to keep him from Avarice, by ſhewing him 

how Rich a Man may be with a Little : 

From Ambition, by repreſenting the Diſ- 
quiets, and Hazards that accompany Great- 
neſs ; which makes him as greata Burthen 

to Others, as he is to Himſelf. When it 

comes to That once ; Fear, Anxiety, and 

Wearineſs, make us Philoſophers. A Sick- 

ly Fortune produces wholſome Counſels ; 

and we reapthis Fruit from our Adverſity, 

that it brings us at laſt to Wiſdom. 

Now, though Clemency in a Prince be 
ſo neceſſary, and ſo Prefitable a Virtue ; 
and Cruelty ſo dangerous'an-Excels ; it is 
yt the Office ofa Governour, asof thg Ma- 
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ſter of an Hoſpital, to keep Sick, and Mad 
Men in Order. And, in Caſes of Extre- 
mity, the very Member is to be cut off with 
the Ulcer. All Puniſhment is either for 
Amendment, or for Example, or that O- 
thers may live more Secure. What is the 
End of Deſtroying thoſe Poyſonous, and 
Dangerous Creatures, which are never to 
be reclaim'd, but to prevent Miſchief? And 
yet there may be as much Hazard in doing 
too Much , as too Little. A Particular 
Mutineer may be Puniſhed ;. but when the 
whole Army 1sin a Revolr, there muſt be a 
General Pardon. "The Multitude of Otfen- 
ders, is their Security, and Protection : 
For there's no Quarrelling with a Publick 
Vice, where the Cuſtom of Offending takes 
away the Shame of it ; and it is not Pru- 
dent neither, by many Puniſhments, to 
ſhew a City, thatthe V Vicked are fo much 
the Major Part : Beſide that, it is as great a 
Diſhonor for a Prince to have many Execu- 
tions, as for a Phyſician to have many Fu- 
nerals. Shall a Father Diſinherit a Son for 
the firſt Offence ? Let him firſt Admoniſh, 
then Threaten, and afterward Puniſh him. 
So long asthere is Hope, we ſhould apply 
gentle Remedies. Bur, ſome Nations are 
Intraftable, and neither Willing to Serve, 
nor Fir to Command ; And, ſome Perſons 
are Incorrigible too, 
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The Two Bleſſings of Life are, a Sound Bo- 
dy ; and a Quiet Mind. The Extrava- 
gance of the Roman Luxury. The Mo- 
deration, and Simplicity of Former Tanes. 


| ray takes the Two Bleſſings of 
Life, to be a Sound Bedy, and a Duiet 
Mind : VVhich is only a Compendious Re- 
duftion of Humane Felicity to a State of 
Health, and of Virtwe. The way to be 
Happy is to make Vice not only Odious, 
but Ridiculous; andevery Man to mind his 
own Buſineſs ; for he that Torments him- 
ſelf for other Peoples Misfortunes, ſhall ne- 
ver be at Reſt. A Virtuous Life muſt be 
all ofa Piece ; and not advance by Starts, 
and Interyals ; and then to go of whereic 
Left ; for this is loſing of Ground. VVe 
are to preſs, and perſevere, for the main 
difficulties are yet to come. IfT diſconti- 
nue my Courſe, when ſhall I come to pro- 
nounce theſe words? I am &@ Conqueror : 
Not a Conqueror of Barbarous Enemies, 
and Salvage Nations ; but I have ſubdu'd 
Avarice, Ambition, and: thoſe Luſts, that 
have ſubjeted even thegreateſt of Conque- 
rors. VVho was a greater than Alexander ; 
that extended his. Empire from Thracia, to 


the Utmoſt bounds ofthe Ez/# : But yer he 
Burns 
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Burnt Per/epolis at the requeſt ofa Proſtitaze, 
to gratifie his L»f. He overcame Dares, 
and flew many Thouſands of the Perſians ; 

but yer he Murther'd Calif henes. And that 
ingle Blo has Terniſh'd all the Glory of 
all his Victories. A1l the wiſhes of Mortals, 
and all the Benefits which we can either 
Give, or Receive are of very little Con- 
ducement to a Happy Life. Thoſe things 
which the Common Tones gape after, are 
Tranſitory and Vain. V Vhereas Happineſs 
is Permanent ; nor is it to be Eſtimated by 
Number, Meaſure, or Parts : For it is Full, 
and Perfect. I do not fpeak, as if I my ſelf 
were arriv'd atthat Bleſſed State of Repoſe: 
Burt,itis ſomething yet to be on the Mending 
hand. Ir is with me, as with a Man thar's 
Creeping out of a Diſeaſe; he Feels yec 

ſome Grudgings of it, he is every Foot Ex- 

amining of his Pulſe ; and ſuſpetts every 
Touch of Heat to be a Relick ofhis Fever. 

Juſt at Thaterate, am I jealous ofgy ſelf. 
The beſt Remedy that I know in this Caſe, 
is to goon with Confidence, and not to be 
miſled by the Errors of Other People. It 

is with our Manners, as with our Healths; 
'ris a Degree of Virtue, the Abatement of 
Vice, as it is a Degree of Health, the A- 
batement of a Fit. 

Some Place their Happineſs in Wealth ; 
Some in the Liberty ofthe Body; and Q- 
thers in the Pleaſures of the Senſes, and Pa- 
late. But, VVharare Metals, Taſts, Sounds, 
- or Colors, to the Mind of a etaably 
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Creature? He that ſets his Heart upon R{- 
ches, the very Fear of Poverty will begric- 
vous to him. He that's Ambitious, ſhall 
be galld with Envy at any Man that gets 
before him : For, in that -Caſe, he that is 
not Firſt, is Laſt. Ido not ſpeak againſt 
Riches neither : Fot if they hurt a Man,'tis 
his Own Folly. They may be indeed the 
Cauſe of Miſchief; as they are a Tempta- 
tion to thoſe that do it. Inſtead of Cou- 
rage, they may Inſpire us with Arrogance; 
and, in ſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with 
Infolence ; which is in truth but the Coun- 
terfeit of Magnanimity. What is it to be 
a Priſoner, and in Chains ? It is no more 
thanthat Condition to which many Princes 
have been Reduc'd; and out of which, Ma- 
ny Men have been Advanc to the Autho- 
rity of Princes. "Tis not to ſay, I have n» 
Maſter ; Intime you may have one. Might 
not Hecuba, Creſus, and the Mother of Da- 
ris hawe ſaid as much ? And where's the 
Happineſs of Luxury either ; when a Man 
divides his Life betwixt the Kitchin, and 
the Stews ; betwixt an Anxious Conſcience; 
and a Nauſeous Stomach ? Caligula, who 
was born to ſhew the World what Miſchief 
might be done by a Concurrence of Great 
Wickedneſs, and a Great Fortune ; Spent 
near-10000/, Sterling upon a Supper. The 
Works, and Inventions of it are Prodig}- 
ous, not only in the Counterfeiting of Na- 
ture, but even in Surpaſling it. The Ro- 


%ans had their Brooks even in their Par- 
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lors ; and found their Dinners under their 
Tables. The Mullet was reckon'd ſtale, 
unleſs it dy'd in the Hand of the Gueſt : 
And they had theif Glaſſes to put them in- 
to, that they might the better obſerve ell 
che Changes, and Motions of them in the 
Laſt Agony betwixt Life, and Death. 
that they fed their Eyes,before their Bodies. 
Look bow it Reddens, ſays one, there's no Ver- 
wilion like it. Take notice of theſe Veins ; 
and that ſame grey brightneſs upon the Head 
of it. And now he is at's Laſt Gaſp : See how 
Pale he turns, and all of a Colour. Theſe 
People would not have given themſalves 
half this tfouble with a Dying Friend ; 
Nay, they would leave a Father or a Bro- 
ther, at his Laſt Hour, toEntertain them- 
ſelves with the Barbarous Spectale of an 
expiring Fiſh. And that which enhances 
the Eſteem of every thing, is the Price of 
it : Infomuch, that Water it ſelf, which 
ought to be Gratuitous, is exposd toSale, 
in their Conſervatories of Ice, and Snow. 
Nay, we are troubled that we cannot bu 
Breath, Light ; and that we have the Air it 
ſelf Gratis. And if our Condition wereEvil, 
becauſe Nature has left ſomething to us in 
Common. But Luxury contrives ways to ſet 
a Price upon the moſt Neceſſary, and Com- 
municable Benefits in Nature : Even thoſe 
Benefics, which are Free to Birds,and Beaſts, 
as well as to Men ; and ſerve Indifferently 
for the Uſe of the moſt Sluggiſh Creatures. 
Bur, How comes it _ Fountain Water 
(9) 1s 
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is not Cold enough to Serve us, unleſs it be 


bound up into Ice ? So long as the Stomach 
is Sound, Nature diſcharges her Funtions 
without Trouble : But, when the Blood 
comes to be enflam'd with Exceſs of Wine, 
or Meats, Simple Water isnot Cold Enough 
to Allay that Heat ; and we are forc'd to 
make uſe of Remedies, which Remedies 
themſelves are Vices. We heap Suppers 
upon Dinners, and Dinners upon Suppers, 
without Intermiſſion. Good God ! How 
eaſicisittoquench a Sound, and an Honeſt 
Thirft.? But, when the Palate is grown 
Callous, wetaſte nothing ; and that which 
we take for Thirſt, is only the Rage of a 
Fever. Hippocrates deliver'd itas an A4- 
phoriſm, that Women were never Bald, nor 
Gouty, But in one Singular Caſe. Women 
have not alter'd their Natures finge, but- 
they have Changd the Courſe of their 
Lives ; for, by taking the Liberties of Men, 
they partake as well of their Diſeaſes, as of 
their Wickedneſs. They fit up as much, 
Drink as much ; nay,in their very Appe- 
tites they are Maſculine too ; they have 
loſt the Advantages of their Sex, by their 
Vices. 

Our Anceſtors, when. they were Free, 
livd either in Caves, or in Arbours : But 
Slavery came in with Gildings, and with 
Marble. I would have him that comes into 
my Houle, take more Notice ofthe Maſter, 
than of the Furniture. The Golden Age 
was before Architefture : Arts came » 
wit 
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with Luxury, and we do not hear of ah 
Philoſopher that was eicher a Lockſmirh, 
or a Painter. Who was the Wiſer Mad; 
think you ? he that Invented a Saw, or the 
Other; who;upon ſeeing a Boy vrink We- 
ter out of the Hollow of his Hahd, Brake 
his Pircher : with this Check to himſelf; 
What a Fool 4m I to trouble my ſelf with S#- 
per fluities 2 Carving is. one Mai's Trade : 
Cooking is another's : ny he is more mi- 
ſerable thar teaches it for Pleafure, than 
that learns it for Orgy = 4 t was Luxury, 
not Philoſophy, that Invenued Fiſh-Pools, 
as well as Palaces. Where, in Caſe of Foul 
weather at Sea, they might have Fiſhes, to 
ſupply their Glutrony, in Harbor. We 
do not only Pamper our Luſts, but Provoke 
them : Asif we wereto Learn the very Arc 
of Voluptuouſneſs. What was it but Ava- 


* rice, that Originally brake the Union of 


Society ; and Prov'd the cauſe of Poverty, 
even to thoſe that were the moſt Wealthy ? 
Every Man Poſle(sd All, till the World 
came to Appropriate Paſſeſſions to them- 
ſelves. In the Firſt Age, Nature wes both 
a Law, and a Guidezand the beſt Govern'd; 
Which was but according. to Nature go. 
The largeſt and the ſtrongeſt Bull leads che 
Herd ; the Goodlieſt Elephant ; and, ar 
mong Men too, in the Bleikd times of In- 
hocence, the Beſt was Uppermolt. = 


choſe Goveenars for their Manners : w 
heither Afted any Violence, nor Sulicr's 
Weak again 


any. They Protefted the 
Oo21 the 
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_the Mighty ; and Perſwaded, or Diſlwaded, 


as they ſaw Occaſion. Their Prudence Pro- 
vided for their People ; their Courage kept 
them ſafe from Dangers ; their Bounty 
both Supply'd, and Adorn'd their Subjects. 

It was a Duty, then, to Command, not a 
Government. No Man, in thoſe Days, had 
either a Mind to do an Injury, or a Cauſe 
for't. He that Commanded Well, was 
Well Obey'd :: And, the worſt Menace the 
Governors could then make to the Diſobe- 
dient, was, to Forſake them. But, with 
the corruption of Times, Tyranny crept 
in, and the World began to have Need- of 
Laws;and thoſe Laws were made by Wiſe 
Men too,as Solonand Licurgus,who Learn'd 
their Trade in the School of Pythagoras. 
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' Man is Compounded of Soul, and Body : 
And has Naturally a Civil War within 
Himſelf. The” Difference betwixt a Liſe 
of Virtue and a Life of Pleaſure. 


Here is not ſo Diſproportionate a 
Mixture in any Creature, as thatis in 
Man, of Soul, and Body. Theteis Intem- 
Rm. joyd with Divinity ; Folly,with 
verity; Sloth, with Activity , and Un- 
cleanneſs with Purity. But, a Good Sword 
is never the worſe for an Ill Scabbard. We 
: | ar 
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are mov'd, more by Imaginary Fears, than 
Truths ; for Truth has a Certainry, and 
Foundation ; but, in the other, we are ex- 
posd to the Licenſe, and Conjecture of a 
Diſtrated Mind, and our Enemies, arenot 
more Imperious, than our Pleaſures. We 
ſet our Hearts upon Tranſitory things ; as 
if they Themſelves were Everlaſting ; or 
We, on the otherſide, to Poſſeſs them for 
Ever. Why do we notrather advanceour 
Thoughts to things that are Eternal, and 
contemplate the Heavenly Original of all 
Beings ? Why do we nor, by the Divinity 
of Reaſon, triumph over the weakneſſes of 
Fleſh, and Blood ? Ir is by Providence that 
the World is preſerv'd; and- not from any 
Virtue in the Matter of it; for the World 
is as Mortal as we are: Only the Almighty 
Wiſdom carries it ſafe through all the Mo- 
tions of Corruption. And ſoby Prudence, 
Humane Life it ſelf may be prolong'd ; if 
we will but ſtint our felves in thoſe Plea- 
ſures that bring the greater part of us un- 
timely to our End. Our Paſſions are no- 
thingelſe but Certain Difatlowable Motions 
of the Mind; Sudden,and Eager ; which,by 
Frequency,and Neglect, turn to a Diſeaſe; 
as a Diſtillation brings us firſt to a Cough, 
and then te a Phthiſique. We are carry'd 
Up to the Heavens, and Down again into 
the Deep, by Turns ; fo long as we arego- 
vern'd by our Aﬀections, and not by Vir- 
tue. Paſſion, and Reaſon, are a kind of 
Civil War within us; angas the one, or 
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theother has Dominion, woareeither Good, 
or Bad. Se that itſhould be our Care, that 
the worſt Mixture tray not/prevail. And 
they are link'd,: like the Chain of Caufes, 
and Effefts, ofie to another. Beewixe vio- 
levt Paſſions,” and a Fluftuation, or. Wam- 
bling of the Mind,there is ſuch a Difference, 
betwixt tbe Agitation ofa —_— and 
che Nauſeous Sickneſs of a Calm. And they 
heve all of them their Symptoms too, as 
well as our Bodily Diftempers : They that 
are troubled with the Falling Sicknets , 
know when: the Fit is a Coming, by rho Cold 
of the Extreme Parts ; the Dazling of the 
Eye ;the faithng ofthe Memory ; the Trem- 
bling of the Nerves, and the Giddineſs of 
the Head. So that every Man knows his 
own Diſeaſe, atd ſhould provide againſt it: 
Anger, Love,badneb, Fear, may be read in 
the Countenance ; And ſo may the Virtues 
roo. Fortitude makes the Eye Vigorous ; 
Prudencemakesit Intent ; Reverence ſhews 
it felf in Modeſty ; Joy, in Serenity ; and 
Truth in Openngfs, and Simplicity. There 
areSown the Seeds ofDivine things in Mor- 
ral Bodizs. If ths Mind be well Cultivated, 
the Fruit anſwers the Original; and, if nor, 
all runs into Weeds. We areall of us Sick 
of Curable Ditafes : and it coſts; us more 
to be Miſerable, than would make us per- 
fatly Happy.Cotfider the Peaccable State 
of Clemency, and the Turbulence of Anger ; 
the Sofrneſs,and, Quiet of Madefty,and the 
Reſtlgſeſs of Luſt, How Cheap, ahid eaſis 
Ln | wy 
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to us is the Service of Virtue,ahd how -Dear 
we pay for our-Vices? The Sovereign Good 
6f Man, is a Mind that Subjefts all things 
to it ſelf; and is it (UF ſubject to Nothing ; 
His Pleaſures are Modeſt, Severe, and Re- 
ferv'd, and rather the Sawce, or the Diver- 
fion of Life, than the Entertamment of it. 
It may be ſome Queſtion, whether fuch a 
Man goes to Heaven, or Heaven cotnes to 
Him : For a Good Man is Influencd, by 
God himfelf; and has a kind of Divmity 
within him: Whatifone Good Man Lives 
in Pleaſure, and Plenty, and another in 
Want, and Miſery ? 'tis no Virtue, tv coft- 
temn Superfluities, but Neceſſities : And 
they are both of them Equally Good,though 
under ſeveral Circumſtances, and in Difte- 
rent Stations. Cato ( the Cenſor ) wag'd 
War with the Manners of Rome ; Scipio, 
with the E#emies. Nay, og 4 ha very 
Conſtietice of Virtue, Who is there, that 
upon Sober Thoughts, would not be an 
oneſt Man, even for the Repuration ofit ? 
Virtue you ſhall find iti the Temple, ih the 
Field,or upon the Walls,covet'd with Duſt, 
and Blood, in the Defence of the Pablick. 
Pleafures you ſhall find Sneaking in che 
Stews , Sweating-Houſts , Powder'd; and 
Painted, &c. Not that Pleaſures are whol- 
ly tobe Difclaim'd;but to be uſed with Mo- 
eration, and to_b6 made Subſervient to 
Virtue, Good-Mannets always pleaſe us ; . 
but WickedneGs is Reftleſs, and perpetually 
Changing ; tiot for the Better, but for Va- 
Qo4 riety, 
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riety. We are torn to pigces betwixt 
Hopes, and Fears ; by which Means, Pro- 
vidence (which is-the greateſt pos of 
Heaven) is turn'd into a Miſchief. ild 
Beaſts, .when they ſee their Dangers, fly 
from them : and when -they have ſcap'd 
them, they arg Quiet ; but wretched Man 
js equally tormented., both with things 
Paſt, and ta Come ; for the Memory brings 
back the Anxiety ofour Paſt Fears, and our 
Fore-ſight Anticipates the Future : Where: 
as the Preſent makes no Man Miſerable. 
If we Fear all things that are Poſſible, we live 
without any Bownd; toour Miſertes. 
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We Abuſe God's Bleſſings, and turn them 
.znto Miſcbiefs. Meditations upon the 
Horrors of Earthquakes, and Conſolati- 
ons againſt them. Death is the ſame 
thing /phich, way ſoever it comes : Only 
2e dre more movy'd by Accidents that we 
are not us d to. 


ff is nothing fo Profitable, but ir 
may be Perverted to our Injury. 
Without the Uſe of the W/inds, how ſhould 
we do for Commerce ? Beſide that, they: 
keep the Air Sweet, and Healthful, and 
bring ſeaſonable Rains upon the Earth, Is 
was ngvgr the Intent of Proyidenae, Thas 
_ krgy 
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they ſhould be Employ'd for War, and De- 
vaitation ; and yet that's a great Part of 
the Uſe we make. of them ; purſuing one 
Hazard through another. VVeex poſe our 
ſelves to Tempeſts, and to Death, without: 
ſo much as the Hope of a Sepulchre. And. 
all this might be Born too ; it we only ran 
theſe Riſques in order to Peace ; Bur,when 
we. have ſcap'd ſo many Rocks, and Flats, 
Thunder, and Storms, What's the Fruit of 
all our Labor, and Terror ? Ic is only 
War ; and to Burn, and Ravage, as if the 
Earth were not largecnough for the Scene 
of our Deſtruction. VVhereas we might 
live, and dye at Eaſe if we had a mind to't 
and draw out our Lives in Security. VVhy 
do we preſs our own Dangers then, and 
Provoke our Fates ? VVhat do we look for? 
Only Death ; which is to be found every 
where. It will find us in our Beds, in our 
Chambers : But, whereſoever it finds us, 
let it find us Innocent. VVhata Madneſs is 
it to purſue Miſchiefs ; ro fall foul upon 
thoſe we do not know ; to be Angry with- 
out a Cauſe ; to Over-run whatſoever isin 
our way ; and, like Beaſts, to kif what we 
have no Quarrel to? Nay, worſe than 
Beaſts; VVe run great Hazards, only to 
bring us to greater. VVe forceour way to 
Gold, without any regard, either to God, 
or Man. Bur, in all this, without any Cauſe 
of Complaint, we abuſe the Benefits of 
God , and-turn them all into Miſchiefs. 
YVedig for Gold ; weLeave the Light, and 
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Abandon the Courſes of a better Nature, 
VVe Deſtend, where we find a new Poſi- 
tion of Things ; Hideous Caves, Hollow, 


and Hanging Rocks ; Horrid Rivers ; a 
Deep, and Perpetual Darkneſs, and not 
wirhout the Apprehenfions even of Hef] ir 
ſelf. How Little now, and how Inconſj- 
derable are thoſe things that Men venture 
for, with the Price of theit Lives ! But to 
paſs from thoſe Hazards, that we may a- 
void, to others which we cafinot. As in 
the Caſe of Earthquakes. =—_ 

In what Condition cat any Man be Safe; 
when the VVorld it felfis ſhaken ; and, the 
only thing that paſſes for fixed, and Un- 
movable in the Univerſe, Trembles, and 
Deceives us ? VVYhicher ſhall we fly for {- 
_ if whereſvever weare, the Danger 
be fill under mit Feet. Upon the Crac- 
* King of « Houle, ery Man rakes himſelf 

ty his heels ; and raves all to ſave himſelf. 
Bur, VVhar Retfeat” is: there, where that 
which fhould* Support us, Fails us ; when 
the Foundation, not only of Cities, bur e- 
ven of the VVortd it ſelf, Opens, and VVa- 
vers? VVhat Help, or what Comfort ; 
where Fear it felf carrnever carry us off ? 
An Enemy may be Keptat a Diſtance with 
4 VVall: A Caftle thay puta ftop to an Ar- 
my ; # Port may Protect us from the Fury 
of x Tempeſt ; Fire it ſelf does not follow 
him that rans away from't : A Vaule may 
defend us againft Thunder ; and we may 
quit the Place ina Peftitence : There isſomg 
\ Remedy 
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Remedy in all theſe Evils. Or however, no 
Man ever knew a V Vhole Nationdeftroy'd 
| with Lightening. A Plague may U a 
Town, but it will not Carry it away. There 
is no Evil of ſuch an Extent, fo Inevitable, 
ſo Greedy, and fo Publickly Calamitous, as 
an Earthquake. For, it does notonly De- 
vour Houſes, Families, or Single Towns, 
but Ruines Whole Countries, and Nations: 
Either Overturning, or Swallowing them 
up, without ſo much as leaving any Foot- 
ſtep, or Mark of what they were. Some 
People have a greater Horror for this 
Death, than for any Other : To be taken 
away alrue, out of the Number of the Living; 
as if all Mortals, by what Means ſoever, 
were not to cometo theſame End. Nature 
has Eminently this Juſtice, that when we 
are all dead, we are all Alike. And,' tis 
not a Pin Matter, whether I be Cruſh'd to 
Pieces by one Stone, or by a whole Mour- 
rain ; whether _ the Fall of a 
Houſe, or under the Burthen of the whole 
Earth : whether I be fwallow'd up alone, 
or with a Thouſand more far Company. 
Whar does it ſignifi tome, the Noiſe, and 
the Diſcourſe that is madeabour my Death; 
when Death iscvery where; and in all Ca- 
&s, the fame? We ſhould therefore Arm 
our ſelves againſt that blow, that can nei- 
ther be Avoided, nor Foxeſeen. And, it 
1s not the Forfwearing of thoſt/ Flaces, that 
wefind Infeſted with Earthquakes, that will 
do our Buſineſs ; for there is no Place chat 
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can be warranted againſt them, What if 
the Earth be not yet mov'd ? Ir is ſtill Mo- 
vable ; for the whole Body of it lies under 
the Same Law, and exposd to Danger ; 
only ſome part at One time, and ſome at 
Another. As it is i-great Cities, where 
all the Houſes are fubjett to Ruin, though 
they do not all Fall Together : So in the 
Body of the Earth ; now this Part Fails, 
and then That. Tyre was Formerly Subje& 
to Earthquakes; In 4fa Twelve Cities 
were ſwallow'd up in a Night ; Achaia,and 
Macedonia have had their Turns, and now 
Campagnia. - The Fate goes Round ; and 
Strikes at laſt where it has a great while 
fled by. Ir falls out oftner, 'tis true, in 
ſome Places, than in Others: But, no Place 
is totally Free, and Exempt. And, it is nog 
ay Men, but Cities,Coalts,nay the Shores 
an 
the 


every Sea it (elf, that ſuffer under” 
2minion of Fate. And -yet we are 
fo vaift, as to Promiſe our ſelves ſome ſort 
of Aſſurance in the Goods of Fortune. Ne- 
ver conſidering, that the very Ground we 
ftand upon is Unſtable. And, it is not the 
Frailty of this or that Place, but the Qua- 
liry of every Spot of it ; For, not one Inch 
of it is ſo. compacted, as not to admit many 
caufes of its Reſolution ; And, though the 
Bulk of the Earth remain Entire, the Parts 
of it may yet be broken. 

There is wot any thing, which can pro- 
miſe to it ſelf a Laſting quiet. And itis 
no ſmall Comfort to us, the Certainty of 
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our Fate : For, it is a Folly to Fear where 
there is a Remedy. He that croubles him- 
ſelf ſooner than he needs, grieves more al- 
ſo than is Neceſlary : for the fame weak- 
neſs that makes him Anticipare his Miſery, 
makes him Enlarge it too. The Wiſe for- 
rify themſelves by Reaſon, and Fools by 
Deſpair. That ſaying which was apply'd 
to a Conquerd Party under Fire, and 
Sword , might have been ſpoken to all 
Mankind. That Man is in ſome Senſe, out 
of Danger, that 1s out of = He that 
would Fear nothing, ſhould Conſider, that 
if he fears Any thing, he muſt fear Every 
thing. Our very Meat, and Drink, Sleep- 
ing, and VVaking, without Meaſure, are 
Hurtful to us. Our Bodies are Nice, and 
Weak ; and a Small Matter does their 
Work. That Man has too high an Opini- 
on of himſelf, that is only afraid of Thun- 
der, and of Earthquakes. If he were Con- 
ſcious of his own Infirmities, he would as 
much fear the bging Choak'd with his own 
Phlegm. VVhart do we ſee in ourSelves, 
that Heaven, and Earth ſhould joyn in a 
Diſtemper to Procure - our Diſfolution ; 
when the Ripping of a Hang-nail is ſuffi- 
cient to Diſpatch us? VVe are Afraid of 
Inundations from the Sea, when a Glak 
of VVine, if it goes the wrong way, is E- 
nough to Suffocate us. It is a great Com- 
fort in Death, the very Mortality it felf. 
VVe creep under Ground for fear of Thun- 
der, we dread the ſudden Concyſſions of 
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Such as, in Proportion, we have in our 
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the Earth, and the Rages of the Sea, when 
yet we carry Death in our Own Veins ; 
and it is at hand in all Places, and art all 
Times. There is nothing fo little, but it is 
of Force enough to bring us to our Laft 
End. Nay, fo fas ſhould we be fromdread- 
ing an Eminent Fate, more than a Vulgar, 
that on the Contrary, ſmce Dye we muſt, 
we ſhould rather Rejoyce in the Breathing 
of our Laſt, under a more Glorious Cir- 
cumftance. What if the Ground ſtand ſti! 
within its -bounds, and without any Vio- 
lence ? I ſhall have it over me at Laft ; 
and 'tis all one to me, whether I be laid un- 
der That, or That lay it Self over me ; 
But, it is # Terrible thing for the Earth to 
Lape, and ſwallow a Man vp mr 4 Profound 

/z : And what then? Is Death any Ea- 
ſier Above Ground ? What cauſe have I of 
Complaine, if Nature will do me the ho- 
nor to Cover me with a Part of her Self ? 
Since we muſt Fall, there is a Dignity in 
the very Manner of ir, when the World ir 
{@f is Shock'd for Company. Not that I 
would wiſh for a Publick —_ - butir 
s fome Satisfaftion in my Death, that I 
fee the VVorld alſo to be Mortal. 

Neither are we to take theſe Extraord!- 
mry Revolutions for Divine Judgments ; 
as if ſuch Morions of the Heavens, and of 
the Farth, were the Denouncings of the 
VVrath of- the Almighty : but they have 
their Ordinate, and their Natural Cauſes : 


Own 
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wn Bodies; and while they ſeem ro Aſt a 
Violence, they Suffer it. Bur yer for wane 
of knowing the Cauſes of whings, they are 
Dreadful to us; and the more 16, becauſs 
they happen but ſeldom. But why ave we 
commonty more Afraid of that whieb we grenade 
Usd to? Becauſe we logk upon Na 
with oyr Eyes, not with our Reaſon ; Rar 
ther campuring what ſhe Uſually Does, 
than what ſhe is Able todo. We ars 
Puniſh'd for this Negligence, by na 
thoſe things to which weare not VVonted, 
to be New, and Prodigious. The Ecliples 
of the Sun, and Moon, Blazing Stars, and 
Meteors, while we Admire them, we Fear 
them ; and ſince we Fear them, becauſe we 
do not Underſtand them, it is worth qur 
while to Study them, that we may nolon- 
ger Fear them. Why ſhould I fear a Man, 
a Beaſt, an Arrow, or a Lance, when lam 
expos'd to the Encounter of Greater Dan- 
gers? We are Aſlaulted by the Nobley 
parts of Nature it ſelf; by the Heavens, 
by the Seas, and the Land, Qur Buſings 
is therefore to Defy Death, whether Ex- 
traordinary, or Common, matter for 
the Menaces of it, fo lang as it Asþs na 
more of us than Age it f@lf will rake from 
us; and every petty Accident that befalls 
us. He that Contemns Death, Whats does 
he Care for either Fire, or Water ; the ve- 


Ty Diſlolution of the Univerte ? or if the: 

arth ſhould Open llndar hi, and ſhew, 

him all the Secrets of the Infernal Pir, oy: 
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would look down without Trouble. In 
the Place that we are all of us to go to, 
there are no Earthquakes, or Thunder- 
Claps ;  no- Tempeſtuous Seas ; Neither 
War, nor Peſtilence. Is it a ſmall Mat- 
ter ? Why do we fear it then ? Is it a Great 
Matter ? Let it rather once fall upon us, than 
always hang over us. Why ſhould I dread 
my OwnEnd, when I know that an End 
I muſt have, and that all Created thingsare 
Limited? 
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A Diſcoarſe of God's Providence, in the 
Misfortunes of Good Men in this 
World, and in the Proſperity of the 
Wicked. 


Y oY are troubled, I perceive, that 
your Servant is run away from you; 
but I do not hear yet that you are either 
Robb, or Strangl'd, or Poyſon'd, or Be- 
tray'd, or Accusd by him : So that you 
have ſcap'd well, in Compatiſon with your 
Fellows. And, 'Why,ſhould you complain 
then ; eſpecially under the ProteCtion of © 
gracious a Providence as ſutters no Man to 


-be miſerable but by his own Fault? Noris 


this a Subjett worthy of a wiſe Man's Conſt- 
deration. Adverſity indeed is a terrible 
thing. in Sound, and Opinion ; and hath 
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all. S&me Men are Baniſh'd, and Strip'd of 
their? Effates ; Others again are Poor, in 
Plenty ; which is the baſeſt ſort of Beg- 
gary.)'Some are _overborn by a Popular 
Tumult, that breaks our like a Tempeſt, 
even in the higheſt ſecurity of a Calm ; Or 
like a Thiinder-Clap, that frights all chat 
are near it : 'Fhere is but One Struck, per- 
haps, but: the Fear extends to all ; and af- 
ſetts thoſe that May Suffer, as well as thoſe 
that Do. ' As in the Diſcharge of a Piece 
only with Powder ; "Tis not the Stroke, 
but the Crack, that frights the Birds. Ad- 
verſity, Ill grant you, is not a thing to be 
wiſh'd'; no more than War ; bur, if it be 
my Lot to be Torn with the Stone, Broken 
upon the Wheel, or to receive Wounds, or 
Mains ; It hall be my Prayer, that Imay 
bear my Fortune as becomes a Wiſe, and 
an Honeſt Man. We do not Pray for Tor- 
tures, but for Patience-; not for War, but 
for Generoſity and Courage, in allthe Ex- 
tremities' of War , if it happens. AMic- 
tions are but the Exerciſe of Virtue ; and 
an Honeſt Man is out ofhis Element, when 
he is Idle. Ir muſt be Practice, and Pa- 
tience, that -Pertefts it. Do we not ſee 
how one Wreſtler provokes another ? And 
if he find Him not to be his Match, he will 
call for ſome Body to help him, that may 
put him-to all is ſtrength. 
It is a Common Argument againſt the 
Juſtice of Providence, in the matrer of Re- 


ward, and Puniſhment ; the Misfortnnes of 
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Geod Men in ths World, and the Profperigy 
of the Wicked : But, it is an caſie matter to 
vindicate the Cauſe of the Gods. - There 
are many things thatwe call Eyil, which 
rurn very often to the Advantage of thoſe 
that ſutfer them ; or at leaſt, for the Con 
greater Care. And further; they. eithsx 
befall thoſe that bear them willagly. or 
thoſe that deſervethem by their Impatience 
under them : And Laſtly, they come by 
Divige Appaincreent ; and to thoſe that 
are Good Men, even for that very Reaſon, 
becauſe they are Good. Nor is ther an 
thing more Ordinary, than. for that which 
e feard as a Calamity, to prove the Foun- 


tion of our Happingls, How, many; are | 


there in the World that enpy all chings to 
their Own Wiſh, whom God never thought 
worthy of a Tryal? Ific might be ima- 

ind, that the Almighty ſhould take off his 
Thove! t from the. Care of his Whole 
Work , Whaz more Glorious Spectacle 
could he refte/t upon, than a Valiant Man 
Struggling with Adyerſe Fortune: Or 
Catos  BRETh Upright , and Upmorv'd, 
under the Shock of a Publick Ruin? Les 
the whole World (ſays he) fall into one hand, 
and let Cxfar encompaſs me with his Legions 
by Land, his Shipping at Sea, -and his Gugrds 
at the Gates ; Cato will yet cut out bis w1ay ; 
end with That Weapon, that was untaznted , 
even in the Civil War, give binmſclf that Li- 
berty, which Fate deny'd ro his Commpry, Set 
pon 
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upon the great Work then, and Deliver thy ſelf 
from the Clog of thy Humanity. Juba, and 
Petreius have already done the good office One 
or the Other, by a Generous Concurrence of 

Reſolution, and Fate; but Cato i; above 
Example, and does as much ſcorn to ask bis 
Death of any Man, as his Life, With what 
Joy did this Great Man Contemplate Im- 
mortality ; when he took his Book, and 
his Sword together ; and, in Cold Thoughts 
diſpatch'd himſelf? Let this ſuftce of Ca- 
zo, whoſe Virtue Providence made uſe of to 
Cope withall the Powers of the Earth. His 
Courage took delight in, and ſought for all 
d Occaſions of Hazard ; keeping bis Eye till 
upon the End, without valuing the Dith- 
culties of the Paſſage. The Sufferance is 
one Part of the Glory ; and though one 
Man may ſcape without Wounds, yer he is 
ſtill more Reverend; and Remarkable, thar 
comes off Bloody. The Malice of Great 
Men is grievous, you't] fay, and yet he 
Supported the Oppoſitions of Pompey, C#- 
ſar, and Craſſz*s. Is it troubleſome to be 
Repulsd? Vatinius was preferr'd before 
him. Proſperity ſhews a Man burone part 
of Humane Nature. No Body knows whac 
fuch a Man is good for: Neither in truth 
does he underſtand himſelf, for want of 
Experiment. "Temporal Happinels is for 
weak, and Vulgar Minds, but, the ſubdu- 
ing of Publick Terrors is a Work that is 
| reſerv'd for more Generous Spirits. Cala- 
mity is the Touch-ſtone of a Brave Mind, 
P p 2 thats 
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that reſolves to Live, and Dye Free, and 
Maſter of it feif. The Combatant brings 
no Metal into the Field, that was never 
Batter'd : He that has loſt Blood, and yer 
keeps his Stomach ; he that has been under 
his Enemy, and worſted, and yet comeson 
again, and gathers heart from his Misfor- 
runes ; That's the Man of Hope, and Cou- 
Tage. 

Bur, Is it not a very Unjuſt, anda Ri- 
gorous Fate, that Good Men ſhould be 
Poor, and Friendleſs ? All this is no more 
than the Natural Work of Matter, and 
Form. Mean Soulsare meanly Principled : 
Bur, there goes more to the making upofa 
Brave Man, that is to work out his way 
through difficulties and Storms. We are 
* condemn'd to Terrible Encounters ; and 

becauſe we cannot, according to the Courſe 
of Nature, Avoid them, we have Faculties 
given us, that will Enable us to Bear them: 
Or at the worſt, we have a Retreat; Ifwe 
will nor fight, we may fly. Sothat nothing 
is made more Eaſie to us, than that which 
is moſt Neceſlary to us, to Dye. No Man 
is kept in the V Vorld againſt his V Vill. But 
Adverſity is the better for us all ; for, it is 
God's Mercv,to ſhew the V Vorld their Er- 
rors, and that the things they Fear, and 
Covet, are neither Good, nor Evil ; being 
the Common and promiſcuous Lot both of 
Good Men, and Bad. It they wereGood, 
enly the Good ſhould enjoy them : And it 
=Bad, only the V Vicked ſhould ſuffer them. 
One 
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One Man is taken away in a Scuffle for a 
VVench, and another inthe Defence of his 
Country ; and we find Silver, and Gold, 
both in a Temple, and inthe Stews. 

Now to ſhew you, . that the Virtue which 
I affe&t, isnot ſo Imaginary, and Extrava- 
gant, as it is taken to be, I will allow a 
VViſe Man to Tremble, to turn Pale ; nay, 
and to Grone too : And to ſutfer all the 
Aﬀettions of his Bodily Senſe, provided 
that he keep his Mind Firm, and Free from 
ſubmiſſion to his Body ; and that he do not 
Repent of his Conſtancy, (which is, in it 
ſelf, ſo great a Virtue, that there is ſome 
Authority, even in a pertinacious Error.) 
Ifthe Body may be brought by Exerciſe, to 
the Contempt of Bruiſes, and V Vounds, 
How much moreealily then may the Mind 
be Fortify'd againſt the Aflaults of Fortune ; 
And though perhaps thrown down, and 
Tr:d, upon, yet Recover it ſelf ? The Bo- 
dy muſt have Meatand Drink,much Labor, 
and Practice ; whereas the Food, and the 
Bufineſs of the Mind is within ir ſelf ; and 
Virtue is maintain'd without either Toyl, 
or Charge. It you ſay, That many Pro- 
fellors of VViddom are wrought upon by 
Menaces, and Miſchiets, theſe Jer me tell 
you, are but Proficients, and not as yet ar- 
rivd at the State of V Viſdom. They are 
not ſtrong enough to prattice what thev 
know. It is with our Diſpoſitions, as with 
our Cloaths ; They will take ſome Colours 
at One Dipping: Byt others muſt bg ſteep'd 
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over and over before they will Imbibe 
them. And fo for Diſciplines ; they muſt 
Soke, and lye long before they take the 
Tincture. No Man can receive an Injury, 
and nor be mov'd atit : But yet he may 
keep himſelf Free from Perturbations ; and 
ſo far from being troubled at them thar he 
may make uſe of them for the Experiment, 
and Tryal of his Virtue ; keeping himſelf 
ſtill Moderate, Placid, Chearful, and Safe 
in aProfound quiet ; and Fixed in his Sta- 
tion. - But if a Wiſe Man cannot be Poor ; 
How comes it that he is many times without ei- 
ther Meat , Drink , Cloaths, or Lodging ? 
If cnly Fools are Mad, How comes it then, 
that Wiſe Men have their Alienations of 
Mind, and talk as Idly in a Fever as other 
people ? "Tis one thing, the Receiving of 
an Injury, and another thing, the Concei- 
ving of an Indignation for it: It is the Body 
in This Caſe that ſuffers, (which is the 
Fools Part) but not the Mind. "That Man 
is never! the worſe Pilot that by foul wea- 
ther is forc'd beſide his Buſineſs. When a 
Ship ſprings a Leak, we do not preſently 
quarrel either with the Mariners or with 
the Veſſel. But, ſome to the Pump, others 
into the Hold, to keep the Ship above Wa- 
ter. And if we cannot abſolutely Maſter 
it, we muſt ſtill work on ; For it is then a 
great point gain'd, if we can bur keep it at 
a ſtay. ,Some Men are ſtrangely Tranfpor- 
ted art the Infolence of the Porter that refu- 
les to ler them into a Great Man's Houſe. 
They 
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They "forget that the door of a Priſon is 
more ſtrictly guarded than that ofa Palace. 
He that has Buſineſs muſt pay for his Pal 
ſage, and Sweeten him, as he would do a 
Churliſh Cur with a Sop. That which is 
to be Sold, is to be bought : He's a weak 
Man, that rates himſelf according to the 
Civility ofa Slave. Let him have a Reve- 
rence for himſelf, and then no matter who 
deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould break his 
Staff, or Cauſe his Maſter toturn him away, 
or to corrett him? He that Contends, fap- 
poſes an Equality ; and even when he has 
got the better of him, admits that there 
Was one. What if he ſhould receive 4 
Blow ? Cato (the greateſt Man of his Age) 
did not only Forgive it, but Forget it. 

"Tis not to fay, That This, or Thar is 
Tolerable to a Wile Man, or Intolerable : if 
We do mot totally ſubdue Fortane , Fortune 
Overcomes Us. It is the Foundation of a 
Happy Life, for a Man to depend upon 
himſelf; but an Abſolute Tranquillity of 
Mind, and a Freedome from Errors, muſt 
be the Buſmeſs of another World. 
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E P I & T. XXV. 


A Wiſe, and a Good Man is Proof againſt 
all Accidents, Of Fate. 


HE Book you promis'd me: is now 

' come to my hand ; and I open'd it 
with an Intent to read it over at Leiſure, 
Bur, when I was oncein, Icould not lay it 
down again, till I had:gone through with 
it. At Preſent I ſhall only tell you, that 
I am exceedingly pleas'd with the Choice 
of the Subjett : but I am Tranſported with 
theSpirit, and Gentleneſs of it. You ſhall 
hear farther from me upon a Second Read- 
ing ; and you need not fear the hearing of 
the Truth, for your Goodneſs Jeavesa Man 
no place for flattery. I find you ſtill to be 
one and-the- fame Man, which is a great 
Matter; and: only proper to a Wiſe Man : 
for Fools are Various : One while Thrifty, 
and Grave; Another while Profuſe,. and 
Vain. Happy is the Man that ſets himſelf 
Right at firſt, and*continues ſo to the End. 
All Fools, we ſay, are Mad Men, though 
they are not all of themin Bed/am. We 
find ſome atthe Bar, ſome upon the Bench, 
and not-a few even in the Senate it ſelf. 
. One Man's Folly is fad ; Another's, Wan- 
ton ; and a Third's is Buſie, and Imperti- 
nent. A Wiſe Man carriesall his Treaſure 
within 
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within himſelf: What Fortune Gives, ſhe 
may Take ; but he leaves nothing at her 
Mercy. He ſtands Firm, and keeps his. 
Ground againſt all Misfortunes, without 
ſomuch as Changing Countenance. He 
is Free, Inviolable, Unſhaken ; Proof a- 
gainſt all Accidents ; and not only Invin- 
cible, but Inflexible. So long as he cannor 
Loſe any thing of his own, he never trou- 
bles himſelf for what's Another's. He is a 
Friend tv Providence, and will not mur- 
mur at any thing that comes to paſs by 
God's Appointment. He is not only Re- 
ſolute, but Generous, and Good Natur'd ; 
and ready to lay down his Life in a Good 
Cauſe ; and for the Publick Safety, to Sa- 
crifice his Own. He does not ſo much 
conſider the Pleaſure of his Life, as the 
Need that the World has of him : And he 
is not ſo Nice neither, asto be weary of 
his Life, while he may either ſerve his 
Wife, or his Friends. Nor is it all, that 
his Life is Profitable to Them ; bur, it is 
likewiſe Delightful ro Himſelf ? and carries 
its own Reward ; for, What can be more 
Comfortable, than to be ſo Dear to Ano- 
ther, as for that very Reaſon to become 
Dearer to Himſelf ? If he Loſes a Child, 
he is Penſive ; he is Compaſſionate to the 
Sick, and only Troubled, when he ſees 
Men wallowing in Infamy , arid Vice. 
Whereas, on the Other ſide, you ſhall ſce 
nothing but Reſtleſneſs ; One Man Hanke- 
ting after his Neighbour's, Wife ; Another 

in 
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ift Paitj about his Own A Third in Grief 
for a Repulſe; Another as much out of 
Hiitmor for his Succeſs. If he loſes an E- 
ftare, he parts with it as a thing that was 
only Adventitious. Of if it was of his ow 
acquiring, he Compures the Poſſeſſion, and 
Lofs ; and ſays thus to himſelf, I ſhall live 
43 well afterward, as I did before. Our 
Houſes, (fays he ) may be Burnt, or 
Robb ; Our Lands taken from us; ahd 
we catt call tiothitig our Own, that is under 
the Dominion of Fortune. Ir is a Fooliſh 
Avarice, that teſtrains all things to a Pro- 
priety ; and believes nothing to be a Man's 
Own, that's Publick. Whereas a Wiſg 
Man judges Nothing ſo rmich his Own, ag 
That wherein Mankind is allow'd a ſhare. 


| Tr is not with the Bleffings of Providence, 


as it is with a Dole ; where evety Man re- 
ceives ſo much a Head ; but evety Mar 
there has All. That which we Eat, and 
either Give, or Receive with the Hand 
may be brokeh ihto Parts : but Peace, and 
Freedom of Mind are riot to be Divided. 
He that has Firſt caſt off the Empire of 
Fortune, needsnot fear that of Great Men, 
for they are bur Fortunes Hands ; nor was 
ariy Man .ever broken by Adverſity, that 
was not firſt betray'd by Proſperity. But 
Ihat ſignifies Philoſophy, you'll fay, if there 
be a Fate ; If we be Govern'd by Fortune, or 


 fome over-ruling Power ? For Cettainties are 


Unchangeable, and theres no Providing a- 


gamft Uncertainties. If what I ſhall Do, and 
Reſolve, 
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Reſolve, be already Determind, What uſe of 
Philoſophy ? Yes, great Ute ; for, raking 
all this for granted, Philoſophy Inftrutts, 
and Adviſes us to obey God, and to follow 
him Willingly ; to oppoſe Fortune Reſo- 
lutely, and to Bear all Accidents. 

Fate is an Irrevocable , and Invincible, 
and an Unchangeable Decree ; a Neceſlity 
of all Things, and Actions, according to 
Eternal Appointment. Like the Courſe of 
a River, it moves forward, without Con- 
tradiction , or Delay , in an Irreſiftible 
Flux, where one Wave puſhes on another. 
He knows little of God, that Imagines it 
may be Controll'd. There is no Changing 
of the Purpoſe even ofa Wiſe Man. For 
he ſees beforehand what will be beſt forthe 
Future. How much more Unchangeable 
then is the Almighty, to whom all Fururi- 
ty is always Preſent? To what end then is it, 
if Fate be Inexorable, to offer up Prayers, and 
Sacrifices, any further, than to relieve the 
Scruples, and the Weakneſſes of Sickly Mind: ? 
My Anſwer is, Firſt. That the Godstaks 
no Delight in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or 
in the Images of Gold, and Silver, but in a 
Pious, and Obedient Will. And Second- 
ly. That by Prayers, and Sacrifices, Dan- 
gers, and Afﬀictions may be ſometimes Re- 
mov'd ; ſometimes Leſlen'd ; other whiles 
Defer'd : and all this without any Offence 
to the Power, or Neceſficy of Fate. There 
are ſome things which Providence has left 
ſo far in Suſpence, that they ſcem to be, 
(in 
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(in a manner) Conditional ; in ſuch fort, 
that even Appearing Evils may, upon our 
Prayers, and Supplications, be turn'd into 
Goods. Which is fo far from being againſt 
Fate, that it is even a Part of Fate it ſelf. 
You will ſay, That either This ſhall come to 
Paſs,or not. If the Former, it will be the ſame 
thing if we do not Pray : And if the Other, it 
will be the ſame thing if we do. To thisI muſt 
Reply ; that the Propoſition is Falſe, for 
want of the Middle Exception betwixt the 
One, and the Other. This will be, (fay I;) 
that is, if there ſhall any Prayers Interpoſe 
in the Caſe. Butthendo they Objet on the 
Other ſide. That this very thing alſo is Ne- 
ceſſary ; for it islikewiſe determin'd by Fate, 
either that we ſhall pray, er not:Whatif I 
ſhould now grant you, that there isa Fate al- 
ſo eveninour very Prayers? A Determina- 
tion that we ſhall Pray;and that therefore 
we ſhall Pray? Itis Decreed that a Man ſhall 
beEloquent : But, upon Condition, that 
he apply himſelf to Letters. By the ſame 
Fate it is Decreed, that he ſhall fo apply 
himſelf, and that therefore he ſhall learn. 
Such a Man ſhall be Rich, ifhe betake him- 
ſelf to Navigation. Bur , the ſame Fate 
that promiſes him a great Eſtate, appoints 
alſo that he ſhall Sail, and therefore he puts 
to Sea. It is the ſame Caſe in Expiations. 
A Man ſhall Avoid Dangers, if he can, by 
his Prayers, avoid the threatenings of Di- 
vine Vengeance. But this is Part of his 
Fate alfo, that he ſhall fo do, and therefore 
he 
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he doesit. Theſe Arguments are made 
uſe of, to Prove, that there is nothing left 
to our Will, but that we are all Over-Rul'd 
by Fatalities. When we come to handle 
that Matrer, we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency 
of Free-Will with Fate, having already 
made it appear, that notwithſtanding the 
Certain order of Fate, Judgments may be 
Averted by Prayers, and Supplications : 
And, without any Repugnancy to Fate ; 
for they are part even of the Law of Fate 
it ſelf. You will ſay Perhaps, What. am ] the 
better for the Prieſt, or the Prophet ; for whe- 
ther he bids the Sacrifice, or no, I lye under 
the Neceſſity of doing it ? Yes, in this I am 
the better for it, as he is the Miniſter of 
Fate. We may as well ſay, that it is Mat- 
ter of Fate, that we are in Health ;and yet 
we are indebted for it to the Phyſician ; be- 
cauſe the Benefit of that Fate is convey'dto 
us by his Hand. | 
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All things are Produced out of Cauſe, and 
Matter. Of Providence. - 4 Brave 
Man is a Match for Fortune. 


I Had yeſterday but the one Half of it to 
my Self; My Diſtemper took up the 
Morning ; the Afternooff was my Own. 
My Firſt Tryal was, how far could endure 
Reading : And when I faw A _ 
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That, I fell co Writing : and pitch'd up- 
oft a Subjet Difficule enough, for it re- 
quird great Intention; but yer T was re- 
folv'd not to be Overcome. Some of mv 
Friends coming in, told me, that 1 did Hi; 
and took me off: So that from VVriting, we 

Fd into Diſcourſe; and made you the - 
ge of the Matter in Queſtion ; The 
Stoicks, you know, will have all things to 
be Produc'd out of Cauſe, and Marter. "The 
Matter is Dull, and Paſlive; Suſceptible of 
any thing, but not Capable of Doingany 
thing it Self. The Cauſe is that Power that 
Forms the Matter, this or that way,at Plea- 
ſure. Some thing there muſt be, of which 
every thing is Made ; and then there muſt 
be a VVorkman to Formevery thing. At} 

Art is but an Imitation of Nature ; and that 
which F ſpeak in General of the V Vorld; 
Holds in the Caſe of every Particular Per- 

ſon. As for Example. The Matter of a 

Statue is the VVood, theStone,or the Mar- 

ble ; the- Statuary ſhapes it, and is the 

Cauſe of it. Ari/totle affigns Four Cauſes 

to every thing. The Material ; which is 

the Sine qua non (or That without which Ic 
could not be.) The- Efficient ; as the 

VVorkman. The Formal ; as That which 

is ſtampd upon all Operations ; and the 

Final ; which is the Deſign ofthe whole 

VVork. Nowto Explain this. The Firſt 

Cauſe of the Statue (for the Purpoſe) is 

the Copper : For it had never: been made, 

if there had- not been ſomething to work 
upon, 
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up6n. The Second, is the Artificer, for if 
he had not underſtood his Arr, ithad never 
Succeeded. The Third Cauſe is the Form; 
For it could never properly have been the 
Statue of ſuch, or ſuch & Perſan ; if ſuch a 
Reſemblance had not been put-uponit. The 
Fourth Caut& is the End af making it, with- 
aut which it had never been made: As Mo- 
ney, if it were made for Sale ; Glory, if 
the Workman made it for bis Credic ; or 
Religion, if he deſign'd the Beſtowing of ir 
npon a Temple. Plgto adds a Fifth, which 
he callsthe ea, or the Exemplar, by which 
the Workman draws his Copy. And he 
makes God: to be full of theſe Figures, 
which he repreſents, to be Inexhauttible, 
Unchangeable, and Immortal, Now up- 
on the whole Matter, give us-your Opini- 
on. To me it ſeems, that here are either 
too many Cauſes aftign'd, or too few ; and 
they might as well have Introducd: Time, 
and Place, as ſome of the reſt. Either 
Clear the Matter in Queſtion; og deal 
plainly, and tell us that you.cagnot : And 
ſo let us return to thoſe Caſes, wherein all 
Mankind is agreed, the Reforming of our 
Lives, and the Regulation of our Manners. 
For theſe Subrilties are; but time loſt. Lee 
us ſearch our ſelves in the firſt Place; and 
afterward the World. 

There's no great Hurt m paſling over 
thok things which we are never the better 
. for, when we know; and, itis ſo order d 
by Providence, thatthere is no.great: diff- 

culty 
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culty in Learning, or Acquiring thoſe 
things, which may make useither Happier, 
or Better. Beſide that, whatſoever is Hurt- 
ful to us, we have drawn out of the very 
Bowels of the Earth. 

Every Man'knows, without Telling, that 
this Wonderful Fabrick of the Univerſe is 
not without a Governor; and that a Con- 
ſtant Order cannot bethe VVork of Chance : 
For the Parts would thenfall foul one upon 
another. The Motions of the Stars, and 
their Influences, are Ated by the Command 
of an Eternal Decree. :It is by the Dictate 
of an Almighty Power, that the Heavy Bo- 
dy ofthe Earth hangs in Balance. V Vhence 
comes the Revolution of the Seaſons, and 
the Flux of Rivers ? The wonderful virtue 
of the ſmalleſt Seeds ? (as an Oak to ariſe 
from an Acron.) To fay nothing of thoſe 
things that ſeem to be moſt Irregular, and 
Uncertain ; as Clouds, Rain, Thunder,the 
Eruptions of Fire out of Mountains, Earth- 
quakes, and thoſe Tumultuary Motions in 
the Lower Region of the Air, which have 
their Ordinate Cauſes ; and fo have thoſe 
things tog, which appear to us more Ad- 
mirable, becauſe leſs- Frequent. As, Scal- 


' ding Fountains, and New Iſlands ſtarted 


out of the Sea : Or, V Vhat ſhall we ſay of 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the Ocean ; the 
Conſtant Times,and Meaſures of the Tides, 
according tothe Changes of the Moon that 
Influences moiſt Bodies ? But this needs 
not For, it is not that we Doubt of Pro- 

vidence, 
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vidence, but Complain of it. And it were 
a good Office to Reconeile Mankind to the: 
Gods, who are undoubtedly beſtto the Beſt. 
Ir is againſt Nature-that-Good ſhould hurt - 
Good. A Good Man is not only the Friend 
of God, but the very Image, the Diſciple, 
and the Imitator of him, and the true Child 
of his Heavenly Father. He is true tohim- 
ſelf; and Afts with Conſtancy, and Refo- 
lution. - Scipio, by a Croſs Wind, being 
forcd into the Power of his Enemies ; caſt 
himſelf upon the Point of his Sword ;. and; 
as the People wereenquiring, what was be- 
come of the General; The General (fays! 
Scipio) is very .avell,and ſo he expir'd. Whar:; 
is it for a Man to Fall, if we conſider the: 
End, beyond which no_ Man Can Fall 2. 
Wemuſt repair to Wiſdom for Arms againft: 
Fortune ; for it were unreafonable for her 
to furniſh Arms againſt her Self. A Gallant 
Man is Fortunes Match: His Courage Pro- 
vokes, and Deſpiſes thoſe terrible Appea- 
rances, that would otherwiſe Enſlave us. 
A Wiſe Man is outof the Reach of Fortune, 
but not Free from the Malice of it; and. 
all Attempts upon him are no more than. 
Xerxes his Arrows ; they may darken the 
Day ; but they cannot Strike the Sun. 
There is nothing ſo Holy, as to be Privi- 
leg'd from Sacrilege. Bur, to Strike, and 
not to Wound, is Anger Loſt ; and he is 
Invulnerable that is Struck, and not Hurt. 
His Reſolution is try'd; the Waves may daſts 
themſelves upan a Rock, but. not Break ic ; 
Ws * Qq Temples 
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Sumphes may beProfan'd, arid Deinolifh'd 
but che Deity till remains uncouch'd, | 
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Sore Traditions of the Antients concerni: 
Thundet, a%d Lightning ; with 
Author's Contemplation: Therenpon. 


Hete is no queſtion, but that Provi- 
dence has given to Mortals the To- 
kens, 6r Foto-Runnets of things to Cotnie ; 
and by thoſe means, laid open, in fore 
meaſure, the Deerves of Fare: Only we take 
Notice of ſorne things, without giving any 
heed to Others. Thete i not any thing 
done, — rhe ©out!e of ' Nature, 
which is not either the Cauſe, vr the Sipn 
of inerhing that follows: $6 that whereſo- 
ever there is Order, there is plate for Pre- 
dition. Bur therb is 116 judgtnent to be 
given upon Accidents. Now, thouth * 
is a very hard rhatter to atrive at rhe Fore- 
Enowledge of things to comme; ar to pre- 
did particularly what ſhall hereafter fill 
out, Upon a Certain Knowltdge of the 
Power, and Influences of the Stavk + Ie is 
yer unqueſtionable that they haveaThwer, 
though we. cannor exprefly fay whfar it is. 
yo Subject of ron w7'& 46 _uo- 
vi Opinions, as to the Significations of it. 
The Srvicks hold, the bevery jo Glind iy 
s) FOKeN, 
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Free : To ſtrike Sheep, and Conſume Ab 


tars, and all this, upon a Conſultation of 
the. Gods ; as if he wanted either Skill, or 
Juſtice, ro Govern hisown Afﬀeairs by him- 


ſelf; either in Sparing the Guilty, or in 


eſtroying the Innocent.. Now, What 
ould be the Myſtery of all this ? The 


Wiſdom of our Forefathers found it nece(: 


faryto keep Wicked People in Awe, by the 
17 gras of a Superior Power ; And 
to Fright them into their good Behavior , 
'by the Fearofan Armed, and an Avenging 
Juſtice over their Heads. But, How comes 
it; that the Lightning which comes from 
"Fupiter himſelf, ſhould be ſaid to be harm- 
leſs; and "That which he caſts, upon Coun- 
ſel, and Advice, to be ſo Dangerous, and 
Mortal ? The Moral of it is This. Thatall 
Kings, ſhould, after Fwpzer's Example, do 
all Good by themſelves. And when Seve- 
Tity is Neceſlary, permit That to be done 
by Others : Beſide thar, as Crimes are Un- 
equal, ſo alſo ſhould be the Puniſhments. 
Neither did they believe That Jupiter to be 
the Thunderer, whoſe Image was worſhip'd 
in the Capirol, and in other Places ; butin- 
rended it of the Maker, and Governor of the 
Univerſe, by what Name ſoever we ſhall 
call him. Now, in truth, Jopite does not 
Immediately caſt the Lightning himſelf; 
but leaves Natureto her Ordinary Method 
of . Operation ; ſo that what he does not 
Immediately by himſelf, he does yet Cauſe 
ro be done ; For, Whatſoever Nature does, 


God 
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God does. There may be ſomething ga- 
ther'd out of all things, that are either 
faid, or done, that a Man may be the better 
for : And he doesa greater _ that Ma- 
ſters the Fear of Thunder, than he that dif 
covers the Reaſon of it, We are Surroun- 
ded, and Beſet with Ill Accidents, and ſince 
we cannot avoid the ſtroke of them, let us 
prepare our ſelves honeſtly to bear them. 
Bur, Hew muſt that be? By the Contempt 
of Death we do alſo Contemn all things in 
the way toit ; as Wounds, Shipwracks, the 
Fury of Wild Beaſts, or any other violence 
whatſoever ; which, at the worſt, can but 

art the' Soul, and the Body. And, we 
mn this for - our Comfort , though our 
Lives are at the Mercy of Fortune, ſhe has 
yet no power over the Dead. 

How many are there that call for Death 
in the Diſtreſs of their Hearts, even 'for 
the very Fear of it ? And, this Unadviſed 
Deſire of Death, does, in Common, atfect 
both the beſt, and the worſt of Men; only 
with this Difference, the Former 'Deſpile 
Life, and the other are- Weary of it. | 

'Tis a Nauſeous thing to ſerve the Body, 
and to be ſo many years a doing ſo many 
Beaſtly things, over and over. Ir is well, 
if in our Lives, we can pleaſe Others; bur, 
whatever we do, in our Deaths, let-us be 
ſure to pleaſe our ſelves. Death is a thing. 
which no Care can avoid ; no Felicity can- 
Tame it; no Power Overcome it. Other- 
things ' are Diſpoſed - of by. Chance, and- 

EX'S; 'Qqz Fortune ; 
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A Contemplation of. Heaven, and Heavenly 
- Things, © Of God; and of © the Soul. 


$ by" is a great Difference betwixt Phj- 
lboſophy, and other Arts; and a grea- 
rer yet, berwixt ' That Philoſophy it (elf, 
whuch is *of Divine Contemplation, and 
hat which has aregard to'things bere Be- 
low. Itis much Higher, and Braver ; It 
takes a larger Scope ; and being unſaris- 
fy'd with what it ſegs, it aſpires to the 
knowledgg of ſomething that'is Greater, 
and Fairer, and which Nature has placed, 
our of our Ken.** The One only teaches us 
what is t9 be dang upoh Earth ; ths Orhes 
» *y # +'- $Y wc I+ $,5% SSS | 
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rovegls $0 us That which ch. Aually 
in Heaven : The On! alles 0 Eres 
and holds the Lover fo = Ty whi ich wedi 
$inguifh in the A tics of : tha 
Other Surmoungs that rk wh we 
are wrapt up in, _ carries us be to. the 
Fountain of Light it (&} en it is 
that weare ia # ſpecial M...., ta acknow- 
ledge the Infinite ge: 4s and Roynty oftha 
Nacure of th wg 2H : wh en we ke it, not on- 
ly where it is k;, and Comman ; hug, 
in the very ſecrecs of it ; as being admit- 
ted intq the Cabinet of the Divinity it (elf. 
There it isthat wears taugh Io, eriand 
what is the Matter of the World ; who is 
the Author, and Preſerver of is, Whar 
po himſelf is ; tend or he bg VI 
; tent upon Him or at Aut time dey 
tends tq Canſider Us. Whether be has 
Tn his work once far all; or whether he bg 
ſtil. in Aﬀtion.: Whether he be a, Pare of the 
Warld, or the World it ſelf : Whether he 
be at Liberty, or no, to determing any 
thing anew: to day, and; ta Controle, or 
Derogare from the Law of Fare. Whether 
it be any Diminutien of his Wiſdom, or 
any Confeſſion. of Error, ta Do, and Un- 
do. Or ta have made things that wereaf- 
tzrward to be alrgr'd : For, the ſame things 
muſt of Ngceſlity. always pleaſs 1m, who 
can nevgr þe pleas'd, but with thae which 
is Beſt. Nov, this is no Leilgning, either 
of his Liberty, or of his Po for hg 
himſelf js his own Ngceflity. thout the 
Qq 4 Benefit, 
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Benefit,and he Comfort of theſe Thoughts; 
irhad been eenas well for us neyer to have 
been Barn. For, to what end do we Live? 
Is it oply to-Eat, andro Drink ? To Stuff 
up an Infirm,and Fluid Carcaſs, that would 
Periſh without it ; and to live only a Ser- 
vant to one that is Sick ? To Fear Dearh, 
to which we areall Born? Take away this 
Ineſtimable Good, and Life it ſelf is not 
worth the Labor, and the Care of ir. Oh'! 
how wretched, how' Contemptible a thing 
were Man, if he ſhould not advance himſglf 
above the State of Humane Afﬀeairs ? Sp 
longas weſtruggle with our Paſſions, What 
is there in This World that we do, which 
is Glorious ? Nay, if we.advanceour ſelves 
ſo far as to Overcome them ; It is but the 
deſtroying of ſp many Monfters. And, 
Have we not then a mighty Exploit to va- 
lue our ſelves upon, when we have made 
our ſelves.a little more Tolerable than the 
Worſt of>Men ? Is it nota wondrous mat- 
ter to brag of, that we area little ſtronger 
than a Man that is Sick? Alaſs ! Alaſs! My 
Friend, there's a large Ditference betwixt 
Strength aryl Health.” You have not a Wic- 
ked Mind perhaps : you may have aClear 
Brow, a Tongue that will not Flatter, and 
a Single Heart : You have not That Ava- 
Tice peichance, that refuſes to jt ſelf what- 
foever Jt takes from other people ; nor 
That Luxury, - that ſquanders away Mony 
Shamefully, and yer more ſhamefully re- 
Pairs it : Nor that Ambition, 'that leads 
FE LY ug you 
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you by Unworthy Ways to places of Pre- 
ferment. Theſe are only Negatives ; and 
you have Got nothing all this while. You 
will tell me, that you have ſcap'd many 
things : But you have not yet Eſtap'd your 
Self. The Virtue that we recommend is 
High , and Illuſtrious. Not that it is a 
Happineſs in it ſelf, to be Free from Evil : 
but becauſe it Dignifies, and Enlarges the 
Mind ; Becauſe it prepares it for the Know- 
ledge of Heavenly Things, and makes it 
Capable even of Converſing with God 
Himſelf. Ir is. then arriv'd at the higheſt 
Pitch of Humane Felicity; when it ſoars 
Aloft, and enters into the Privacies of Na- 
ture, trampling all that is Evil, or Vulgar, 
under its Feet. What a Delight, what a 
Tranſport is it, for a Soul that is wandring 
among the Stars; to look down, and Laugh 
at the Palaces of Princes, and the whole 
Globe of the Earth, with all its Treaſures ? 
I do not ſpeakof that only that is conver- 
ted into Mony, and Plate, but of That alſo 
which is reſerv'd in the Bowels ofthe Earth, 
to gratifie the Infatiable Covetouſneſs of 
Poſterity* Nor can we ever bring our 
ſelves to the Abſolute Contempt of Luxu- 
rious Ornaments ; Rich Furniture; Stately 
Buildings, Pleaſant Gardens , and Foun- 
rains ; till we have the World Under us, 
and till looking down from the Heavens, 
and beholding That Spor of Ground we _ 
Live upon ; (the Greater part of it Cover'd 

with che Sea ; beſide a great deal of it ns 
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ſolte, ang either Scorch'd, or Frozen) wa 
ihal ſay. Thus to our falygs. Is this Adi/e- 
Table Pown dhe Ball of Canpenticn, that us di- 
Wand -arnzong [0 mavy Nations with Fire, and 
Sword'? How - Ridicnlens are vbe Bounds, as 
well as the Conteſts of Mortals * Such a Prince 
muſt not paſi ſuch a River ;nor qnather Prince 
vaſe AMorwtgins ; 4nd, Why ds nos the very 
Pilmires Canto gut thein Poſts , and Furiſ: 
#ighions too? For, What docs the Buſtle of 
Troops, and. Armiesamoune to, mare, than 
the buſineſs of a Swapm, of Ants upon. a 
Mole-hil? The Scene of al the Importanc 
Attians bere below, whese boch at Sea, 
and Land, we Tug, and. Scuffle for Dominj- 
on, and Wealth, is but a wretched. Point 
of Farcth ; Whereas tha Domjnions of the 
Soul Aborg ,. axe Boundleſs, This very 
Contemplation givgs us Force, Liberty , 
and: Noyriſhment ; The Mind is There, ax 
Home-; And i has This Argument of its 
Divinity, that ic takes Delight in whar's 
Divine. It Contemplates the Riſing, and 
the Falling of the Stars, and the Admirable; 
Harmony of Order, even in their Yarious 
Motions : Diſcuſſing, and Enquiring into 
every thing, as properly appertaining un- 
ro it ſelf With how much.ſcorn does it 
then, Refleft upon the Narrowneſs of it's 
Former Habitation ? There it is, that it 
learns the End of its Proper Being ; the 
Knowledge of God. And, What's God ? 
An Inmenſe, aud. an Almighty Power : Great, 
without Lamits.; and. he does what [ogver plea» 
ſes 
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ly Folly, and Naineanga ou Pc 
People ; bur the Weakned allo of Wile 
Men. There are, thatarrogate to Them- 
ſelves, the Facutries of Providence, and 
Reaſon, and the Skill of Dij , as well 
Other Peoples Affairs, astheis Own: And 
yer theſs very Mgn ao ſa belotted, as te 
imagine, the World oply to be Gaovera'd 
by an Unqgdviſed neſs: As if Nature 
knew not what ſhe did. How Profitable 
would. jt be for Us, to know the Truth of 
Things, and to allow them their dug Terms, 
and Meaſures? Toengquire into. the Power 
of the Almighty, 'and the Method of kis 
Workings ; herher he made the Matter 
it ſelf, or found it ready. to his hand ; and 
whether was Eirſt, the Matter it Self, or 
fb Itea of it? Whgther or no. hg Sy 
WHar 
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what he pleaſes; and what may betheRea- 
ſon:of ſo many ſeeming Imperfettions in 


his Operations ? It is well faid of Ariforle, 


that we ſhonld handle Divine Matters with 


Modeſty, and Reverence. When we enter* 


into a Temple, or approach the Altar ; 


we compoſe our Looks, and our Actions to: 
all che Decenciesof Humility, and Reſpett. 
How. much more then does it concern us, 


when we treat of Heavenly things, Todeal 


candidly ; and not to let one Syllable paſs 


our Lips that may Savor of Confidence, 
Raſhneſs, or Ignorance ? Truth lies deep, 
and muſt be ferch'd up at Leiſure. How 
many Myſteries are there, which God hath 
placed out of our ſight; and which are on- 
]y to be reach'd by Thought, and Contem- 
plation ! The Notions of the Divinity are 
Profound, and Obſcufe ; or elſe perhaps 
we ſee them without underſtanding them. 
But, che Divine Majeſty is only Acceſſible 
tro the Mind. What This is ( without 
which Nothing is) we are not able to De- 
rermine : And, when we have gueſſed at 
ſome Sparks of it, the greateſt part lies 
yer” conceald from us. How many Crea- 


rures have we now'in this Age, that never . 


were known to us before ? And how many 
more will the next Age know more than we 


do? And many yet will be ſtill reſerv'd for ' 


Afrer-times. The very Rites of Religion 
are at this day a Secret, and unknown to 
many People. Nay, the very thing that 
we moſt eagerly purſue, we are not yetar- 

wy riv'd 
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rivd at:.'That is to fay.; a PerfeQtion in 
Wickedne&.... Vice is ſtill upon the Em- 
provement : Luxury, Immodeſty, and a 
Proſtitute Diſſolution of Manners finds ſtill 
new Matter.to work upon. ' Our Men are 
grown Effeminate in their Habits, in their 
Motions; and in their Ornaments, even to 
the Degree of Whoriſhneſs. There's no 
body minds Philoſophy, but for want of a 
Comedy perhaps, or in foul weather, when 
there is nothing elſe-to be done. 
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-Bfoje 1taÞt Eafs Le#'ve of Sentca; 
I w##l Bete t:ftharge #1y Coltſtientre ics 
if Tivere upon my Laſt Leave with the 
Whole World. T have been ſo Fuſt; bothro the 
Readet, and to the Author, that I have nei- 
ther Left out any thing im the Original, which 
I thought the One might be the Better for, 
»or Added any ring ef my Own, to make the 
Other Fare the Worſe. I have done in This 
Volume of Epiſtles, as a good Husband does 
with bis Cold Meat ; They are only a Hache 
made up of the Fragments that remain'd of the 
Two Former Parts ; which I could not well 
diſpoſe of into any Other Form: ;, or ſo properly 
Publiſh under any Other Title. Let me not yet 
be wnderſtoofl to Impoſe This Piece upon the 
Pudlick, as an Abſtradt of Seneca's Epiſtles ; 
any more than I did the Other, for the Ab- 
' ſtrats of bis Benefits, and Happy Life. 7+ 
* in works of This Nature; as it xs in Cordial ' 
Waters, we Taſte all the Ingredients, with- 
out being able to Separate This from That ; 
but ſtill we find the Virtue of every Plant, int 
every Drop. To return io my Allegory ; 
Books, and Diſhes have This Gormon wy ; 
there 


rhat pleas d All Palates. And, in Truth, it 
5s a Thing as little robe Wiſh'd for, as Ex- 

ed ; For, an Univerſal Applauſe is at 
leaſt Two Thirds of a Scandal. So that though 
T deliver up theſe Papers to the Preſs, I Inuze 
no Man to the Reading of them : And, whoſo« 
ever Reads, and Repents ; it « bs Own Faglt. 
To Conclude, as I made this Compoſition Print 
cipally for my Self, ſo it agrees Exceedingly 
Well with My Conſtitution ; and yet, if any 
Man has a Mind to take part with me, he has 
Free I eave, and Welcome. But, let him Carry 
This Conſideration along with him, That He's 
avery Unmannerly Gueſt, that preſſes upon 
another Bodies 'Table, and then Quarrels 
with his Dinner. 


| | _ Ne, 
there was never any One, of Either of them - © 


